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FOREWORD. 


THE dogmatic certainty of a few literary critics, 
who are pleased to regard everything concerning 
the apostolic company—their number, names, and 
calling—as the imaginative work of a later age, 
first attracted my attention to Tup Twerve. It 
seemed like a challenge not to be suffered, that 
these critics should pass by the testimony of St. 
Paul in the undoubtedly genuine Galatian Epistle 
and enter a general denial to the accounts of the 
apostles contained in the Gospels and traditions, 
so full and definite as to place the whole subject 
beyond the range of doubt. The imaginings of 
Justin Martyr or St. Augustine are by compari- 
son rational and just. 

Then early in the study of the subject the 
place given by Renan to the apostles in the found- 
ing of Christianity seemed like an exhortation to 
pursue this interesting and comparatively unoc- 
cupied field for character study. A later oppor- 
tunity to quote it may not occur, so it may be well 
to repeat it here. Says M. Renan: 

“Paul was a very great man, and played a 
/considerable part in the sound ation of Christian- 
‘ity; but he should neither be compared to Jesus, 
‘nor even to His immediate disciples. 

‘Nothing is more false than an opinion which has 
‘become fashionable in these days, and which 
would imply that Paul was the true founder of 
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/ Christianity. Jesus alone was its true Founder; 
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and the next places should be reserved for His 


grand, yet obscure, companions.’’ 

After frequent expositions with the apostles 
jointly or severally as the text, occasional lectures 
on their training, temperament, unity, and di- 
versity, and several Review articles, the subject 
became almost a passion, and the purpose was 
formed to collect material into a volume on the 
“Traits of The Twelve.’? Many onerous duties 
furnished excuses, if not valid and pressing rea- 
sons for delaying the publication until now. 
Happily, the study of biography is always profit- 
able, and the passing of the centuries only height- 
ens interest and increases the importance attach- 
ing to these simple fishermen, peasants, and pub- 
licans, ‘‘who went eveywhere preaching the 
word.’’ There is no human parallel to their zeal 
and success; in labors like Hercules, in travels 
the equal of Ulysses: like the stars that shine 
in the canopy of all the centuries they shall never 
wax old; and all serious expositors of their traits 
and training will gather that enlargement of life 
defined by Tennyson and put upon the lips of 
Ulysses: 

/ “Tam a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro 


Gleams that untraveled world whose margin fades 
, Forever and forever as I move.’’ 


It will be joy indeed if by this book one lay- 
man or preacher should receive the initial impulse 
to become a founder, evangelist, teacher, or dea- 
con in the modern Church. 

Epwin A. ScHELL. 
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TRAITS OF THE TWELVE. 


CHAPTER I. 
RES APOSTOLICAE. 


Tue Latins had a word ‘‘res’’ which they put 
forward as the vehicle of thought on many oc- 
casions. How disconcerting a few of its appear- 
ances were, only the vivid memory of an old Latin 
grammar or the actual consultation of a Latin 
dictionary, will enable us to recall. It was such 
a little word, and as we were first informed that 
it meant ‘‘a thing,’’ we put it down as an easy 
addition to our vocabulary. But by and by it was 
employed to delineate an accident, describe a con- 
dition of public affairs, explain a situation; then 
it was used to assert the truth of a matter, and a 
philosopher paraded it to express the notion of 
“‘reality.’’ The financial men of the times spoke 
of ‘‘res’’ as property, estates, goods, and posses- 
sions, and in one translation we distinctly recall 
that res meant ‘‘herds of cattle.’’ The law courts 
used it interminably to describe a judicial affair, 
a pleading or a suit at law; and as for the poets 
—what a refuge and weapon it was for them! It 
was almost as petty, tortuous, ridiculous, and sub- 
lime as our English word ‘‘if.’’ 

Only the word res is sufficiently varied to stand 
at the head of a chapter specifying sources of in- 
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formation on the twelve apostles. Its full wealth 
of meaning is needed to express the quantity, — 
quality, and variety of books, pictures, statuary, 
drawings, tales, monuments, persons, poems, and 
judicial pronouncements with which an interested 
student of the twelve apostles is compelled to fa- 
miliarize himself. Theologians, historians, phi- 
losophers, expositors, judges, geographers, paint- 
ers, sculptors, poets, sacred and profane, soldiers 
and sailors, fishers and sea-captains, as well as all 
other sorts and conditions of men, must be laid 
under tribute in order to their approximate un- 
derstanding. Every intricacy of human nature, 
including dullness, mediocrity, and genius, must 
be drawn upon, and even then the sense of unpre- 
paredness will work itself with absolute certainty 
into the sum total arrived at. So varied are the 
sources of information that only a catalogue could 
specify the thousand fields of art, literature, and 
Church history where hints may be caught and 
facts gleaned. 

The twelve apostles have is won for them- 
selves any considerable number of biographers. 
The reason for this will be considered later. 
Those of Cave, Lardner, Greenwood, Fleetwood, 
and Caulfield are the only professed ‘‘ Lives of the 
Apostles’”’ that are easily available. The latter is 
the most modern. The incompleteness and tra- 
ditional leanings of the others leave much to be 
desired. Cave, who wrote in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was more discriminating 
than his predecessors in regard to tradition, but 
even he admitted stories and arrived at conclu- 
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sions to which our own more critical age would 
be unwilling to give assent. It is the best of the 
five. Greenwood attaches some suggestive hymns 
for each apostolic saint day in the calendar. 
‘“‘Lives, Acts, and Martyrdom of the Holy Apos- 
tles,’’ by Jeremy Taylor, is cast on the same lines 
as the author’s other work. 

The brief space which the apostles fill in the 
average life of Christ is altogether astonishing 
when it is taken into account that for almost two 
years The Twelve were the constant companions 
of Christ, and that they were the commissioned 
witnesses of His resurrection and the heralds of 
His gospel. The brief comments, however, which 
they contain make up the bulk of the matter that 
has been written about them. The lectures of 
Ellicott and the Lives of Christ by Krummacher, 
Neander, Ewald, and Keim are standards. All 
of these and the later works of Geike, Farrar, 
Edersheim, Fairbairn, and Andrews should be 
kept constantly in view. The ‘‘New Testament 
Hours,’’ by Geikie, the volumes of the Eixpositor’s 
Bible, the Cambridge Bible, and the Commen- 
taries of Ellicott, Lightfoot, and Ebrard, as well 
as the followers who have amplified the work of 
these authors, are sure to be consulted. ‘‘The 
Two Johns of the New Testament,’’ by James 
Stalker; ‘‘The Expository Life of Peter,’’ by 
Charles Seymour Robinson, and ‘‘Practical Dis- 
courses on the Life of John,’’ by Alfred Lee, are 
books which illustrate the type of work which must 
be relied upon for insight into their life and la- 
bors, and for spiritual analysis and sympathy. 
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Lyman Abbott’s Commentary on St. John is in- 
valuable. 

All books and sermons that give the study of 
particular characters, and which disclose the sub- 
tle motives that appeal to the better and the worse 
in men, will aid to contribute an essential working 
psychology. The great books of biography are 
invaluable. No matter whose biography it is, 
somewhere in it will appear a parallel to the tem- 
peraments, characteristics, or besetting sins of 
the twelve apostles. Several articles in The Jour- 
nal of Speculative Philosophy give a depth of 
view which is as important as breadth. The first 
chapter of Ben Hur, indeed, the whole volume, 
is superb. The books intended to represent the 
history of the apostolic age in story form, and 
picture Christ as a teacher and miracle worker, 
and the apostles as the companions of His labors 
and travels, seem to be increasing in number and 
decreasing in merit. While not denying that 
several good characterizations of Judas, Paul, 
and Peter are to be found in books of this sort, 
ideas are not in stock with most of them. 

For an all-round view, of course, the student 
must continually consult such Church histories 
as Kurtz, Neander, Schaff, Miiller, Milman, and 
Hurst. In addition the ‘‘Planting of the Chris- 
tian Church,’’ by Neander, is a classic, and any 
student who has not read it is poor indeed. ‘‘The 
Apostolic Age of the Christian Church,’’ by Weis- 
zacker, will be neglected at the student’s own 
loss. Men who think for themselves ought to be 
familiar with the volume of Renan on the apos- 
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tles. For enthusiasm and appreciation of the he- 
roic characters of The Twelve, and the super- 
natural results of the apostolic labors, read the 
Bampton Lectures of 1827, by Milman. Gibson 
and Fisher should be studied for the reasons of 
apostolic success. ‘‘The Early Days of Chris- 
tianity,’? by Farrar, is in almost every library, 
and needs no mention. Lives of St. Paul usually 
give much information which specially bears upon 
his contact with the apostles. The Pauline liter- 
ature will, however, dwarf the real greatness of 
the apostles if care is not taken to allow for its 
particular fullness and literary merit. 

On apostolic sub-groupings there is nothing 
which deserves the name of a discussion. The 
wise man said long ago that ‘‘there is nothing 
new under the sun,’’ but this field is practically 
an unoccupied one. A careful searching of the 
magazine articles and sermons on the apostles 
might direct thought along some different and 
less exposed channels of subdivision than have 
been available herein. But more than ordinary 
pains was taken to find what had been written 
about it. The subdivision of Bruce, which is 
quoted, some eloquent periods by Henry Ward 
Beecher, the glimmerings of distinction in the 
Commentary of Lange, and a sermon by Alex- 
ander MacLaren are the sole expressions of opin- 
ion which we have been able to hit upon as even 
hinting at the subject. 

For the training of The Twelve the great books 
of Bruce and Latham (Pastor Pastorum) were 
carefully searched. They are comprehensive, and 
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pioneers in this most fascinating homiletic terri- 
tory. ‘The Supernatural Elements in the Gos- 
pel,’’ and ‘‘The Parabolic Teaching,’’ by Bruce, 
the works on the Miracles and Parables, by 
Trench, and that on the Miracles, by Laidlaw, are 
absolutely indispensable. Expositors who have 
treated the same subjects, and sermons bearing 
directly or indirectly upon these themes by Bush- 
nell, Beecher, and Robertson, and the single arti- 
cles occurring from time to time in the volumes 
of the Expositor, represent the somewhat limited 
material to be reeommended. This whole subject 
is a comparatively unworked mine for expositors 
and biographers. The number of incidents and 
sayings which bear upon the main question of 
their individual development is practically inex- 
haustible. The results to be obtained are so help- 
ful as to encourage workers of the very highest 
ability. 

On the literary product of The Twelve there is 
such a vast amount of material that one may 
permit himself almost unlimited range. The full- 
est reading of books from all schools of criticism 
is to be encouraged. Whether liberal, conserva- 
tive, or progressive, or even radical, they will 
serve to show how little real divergence of opinion 
there is beyond individual speculations and theo- 
ries. The student will soon narrow himself down 
according to his own taste and purpose. The 
most pronounced ‘‘Introductions’’ will retain the 
attention of the scholars. Compositions with 
more glow about them will sooner or later attract 
many who are enthusiastic and care less for de- 
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tails. The ‘‘Messages of the Books,’’ by Farrar, 
Dods’s ‘‘Introduction,’’ and ‘‘The New Testa- 
ment and Its Writers,’’ in the Guild text-books 
series, give all the usable facts and make a greater 
demand for a vivid resetting of the acknowledged 
points of agreement. The student may as well 
begin with Westcott as to take him second-hand 
from Farrar, Dods, and McClymont. ‘‘The Liv- 
ing Christ and the Four Gospels,’’ by Dale, is 
more helpful than a cursory glance might lead 
one to suppose. Macduff on the ‘‘ Footsteps of St. 
Peter,’’ though written to sustain a previously 
formed opinion, may help to clear up several col- 
lateral questions. The Johannine Theology by 
Stevens is very rich. Most books on Christian 
evidences contain a co-ordination of the Gospels 
and Epistles to the general scheme of Christian 
truth which it is well to recognize. 

For the traditional literature of the subject 
Bishop Lightfoot’s ‘‘Apostolic Fathers,’’ or the 
“‘Ante-Nicene Library of the Fathers,’’ will go 
far to furnish everything that any but the most 
critical investigators will use. The Apocryphal 
New Testament and the works of Eusebius—the 
edition edited by Dr. McGiffert preferred—are at 
least necessary. Here again Weiszacker’s ‘‘ Apos- 
tolic Age of the Christian Church’’ is important. 
Volumes I and II of Harnack’s ‘‘History of 
Dogma’’ constitute a treatise without a peer on 
the development of the Creed. The veriest tyro 
will know the value of Stanley’s Christian Insti- 
tutions, Shedd’s History of Doctrine and the 
Church Histories. 
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On the art of the subject the abounding work 
begun by Mrs. Jameson, and bearing her name, 
is the point of departure. It would be well to 
make a visit to the art galleries of Europe in order 
to obtain the rudimentary knowledge for the ap- 
proach to this almost limitless subject. Mrs. 
Jameson’s books give reproductions of a sufficient 
number of pictures for a casual survey of the 
field. Tissot’s paintings may be studied for days 
in order to catch apostolic characteristics. All 
such exhibitions of paintings will be sought out. 
The collections of old Bibles, in which the large 
city libraries are usually rich, are necessary to an 
understanding of the influences which have been 
at work in fixing the conventional forms. A look 
at the Peter Visscher Bible will give a better 
understanding of the Ezekiel symbols as applied 
to the Evangelists than a day’s reading on the 
subject. The mural decorations of old churches, 
the stations of the cross, the statues found in 
quaint chapels, as well as the brilliant essays and 
reviews of a genius like Professor Wilson, will all 
contribute to the ‘‘feeling’’ which is more im- 
portant than the terminology. 

The poetry descriptive of the apostles and 
dedicated to them is neither so full nor gifted 
as their merits seem to require. Indeed, the po- 
etic branch of art has been far less exercised in 
quality and quantity than the representative de- 
partment. The collection of poems by Holland, 
and those under the sub-title ‘‘Scripture Places, 
Scenes, and Characters’’ from the library of Re- 
ligious Poetry (Schaff-Milman) are the volumes 
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in most frequent use. The Keble-Liddon Chris- 
tian Year, or the book of the same title edited by 
Bishop Ken, will give hymns for saints’ days. 
Fugitive references to the twelve apostles will be 
found in all books of hymnology. 

We will not, after the fashion of librarians, 
more fashionable than helpful, print a list of books 
filing several pages ‘‘which have been con- 
sulted.’’ We could name many such books. Some 
of them have been absorbed after the style of 
State Legislatures where certain bills are ‘‘read 
by title;’’ others, like a menu card brought by a 
friend from a famous banquet, were examined by 
‘‘table of contents,’’ and many were dipped into 
after the deep, penetrating, and fruitful way of 
the book reviewer. For other books, which would 
not make a half page in a catalogue, we have 
formed a friendship as abiding as the disinter- 
ested friendship of books, and an admiration as 
stimulating and gravitating as the admiration of 
the great may be. But as a man speaks with re- 
serve about his friends and the people whom he 
greatly admires, lest thereby he betray his inmost 
feelings, we shall not introduce these friends, or 
enumerate the objects of our admiration, to 
others. 


CHAPTER II. 
CHARM AND DIFFICULTY OF THE STUDY. 


Save the life of our Lord no subject is more fas- 
cinating to the teacher and preacher and layman 
than the lives and characteristics of the twelve 
apostles. Even Paul, who, because of his pre-emi- 
nent abilities, and the wealth of materials ready 
at hand, has so frequently claimed the attention 
of biographers, can not surpass them in interest. 
It is true that no one of the apostles compares 
with Paul in breadth and force of mind, and his 
conversion shows as theirs do not, the power of 
Christianity to win the most cultivated and ear- 
nest men. On the other hand they show that power 
which Jesus possessed over men of all social con- 
ditions and temperaments, His attractiveness to 
the common people, and His power to win and 
hold that great mass in which the center of gravity 
of humanity les. The apostles were back of Paul. 
Paul found ready for his acceptance in the per- 
sons of the apostles a full record of the events 
upon which they relied for proof of the divine 
mission and resurrection of Christ. They were 
trustworthy witnesses to the external facts upon 
which a logical mind like Paul’s could rise step 
by step to a steadfast belief in the divinity of 
Christ. They had companied with our Lord and 
in ways peculiar to themselves—by intuition like 
10 
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Peter and through doubts and perplexities like 
Thomas and Philip and James the Less—had 
seized with irresistible unanimity upon the facts 
which were the basis of Paul’s mission. From 
them he acquired that overwhelming conviction 
which braced him for his encounters with proud 
rabbis and haughty magistrates. The apostles 
were unchallenged witnesses of all questions of 
fact that came within their view, and the one re- 
peated proof of the resurrection in the mind of 
St. Paul was, ‘‘He was seen of Cephas, then of The 
Twelve,’’ ‘‘After that He was seen of James; then 
of all the apostles.’”’ (1 Cor. 15:5-7.) The evi- 
dence of these simple, truth-loving, matter-of-fact 
apostles was incontestable. Without it Paul’s al- 
legiance to the new faith was improbable. 

The attractiveness of the theme, however, has 
not served to win to the apostles any large number 
of expositors or biographers. Many have, no 
doubt, been deterred by the brevity of the Gofpel 
references to them. Concerning certain of The 
Twelve nothing whatever is said. _Inductions con- 
cerning their characteristics and temperament, 
though probably correct, are only guesses. How 
could it be otherwise when only their names ap- 
pear in the apostolic catalogue. The fullest ac- 
counts are » written_of Peter-and_John, but_even 
these are fragmentary, and but_ for the supple- 
mental reports drawn from the Acts and the Hpis- 
tles would be utterly inadequate fora full por- 
trayal of their life and work. When the sacred. 
writings fail us little remains to assist the narra- 
tive or reward our researches. The injuries of 
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time have spared just enough to excite and not 
enough to satisfy our curiosity. Only a few frag- 
ments from Hegesippus, the earliest ecclesiastical 
historian, have come down to us, preserved chiefly 
by the care and diligence of Eusebius. Even the 
scanty records to which he had access have been 
mutilated or destroyed, and there remain only 
the fables, romances, and traditions which burden 
the lives of the ‘‘Fathers.’’ What little fact these 
latter chronicles may contain is so interwoven 
with fancy and tissued with patent falsehood as 
to be indistinguishable. To winnow a handful of 
history from such a mass of legend surpasses the 
skill of the most sagacious critic. 

Then the difficulties of character study must 
deter some from the delineation of the traits of 
the twelve disciples. It is all the more delicate 
and difficult because the characters are repre- 
sentative and typical. It is ennobling, but it is 
not easy for any one of ordinary powers and labor 
to analyze and exhibit even to himself one char- 
acter of such extraordinary genius as Peter, or 
of such appalling turpitude as Judas. Plutarch 
confined his character sketches to the comparison 
of twomen. The labor in this subject is magnified 
twelve-fold, and even more. In ordinary charac- 
ter study certain principles may be assumed as 
existing and acting, which are not manifest among 
The Twelve. The acts of Napoleon or Bernard 
partake of their infirmities, and the eccentricities 
of men usually betray themselves in conduct. 
When after Pentecost the formative agencies 
which influenced the character of the twelve disci- 
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ples are for the first time complete, these men no 
longer betray in their acts the fatal evidences of 
narrowness, misanthropy, and moral obliquity. 
The persistency of selfishness, sensuality, and 
pride which can be reckoned upon in a Napoleon 
fails with these Galileans. If the earlier character- 
istics noted in them remain in their after ministry, 
nature, which always spurns disguises, for the 
first and only time completely permits them to 
be hidden. Everywhere else we count on the in- 
stability of character reached by heights of rap- 
ture and in moments of sudden inspiration. Here 
they are permanent. The elevation of sunlit 
mounts of transfiguration is always thereafter 
maintained. We commonly believe in the pre- 
dominance of associated action over individual 
action; in the power of the persons composing a 
community to withstand a single person. These 
twelve men win against the world. The principle 
that oft-repeated acts become habitual and the 
general tendency of character toward fixation and 
permanency is in their cases either abrogated or 
reversed. So far as we can trace their develop- 
ment under the speech and fellowship of Christ it 


_ is natural. We mark the influence of custom and 


convention; of temperament and individuality. 
But after the mental enlargement and divine im- 
partation of power on the day of Pentecost the 
personal element is no longer an appreciable 
quantity. A potency, not otherwise illustrated or 
explained, kept them true and steadfast in all 
the multiplying exigencies which confronted them. 
They are superhuman, and students are properly 
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deterred from the narration of: their annals by 
the danger of a too humanistic portrayal of The 
Twelve. The demerit of all books on this subject 
must continue to be that they undervalue the char- 
acter changes wrought in The Twelve by the agony 
in the garden, by the arrest and crucifixion, and 
by the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

Others who purpose to investigate these hu- 
man ambassadors who represented a divine King- 
dom are insensibly drawn from discourse about 
the disciples to their Great Master. They ap- 
proach the subject with enthusiasm and survey the 
field with the utmost appreciation. Before time 
ean be given to estimate and measure the apostles 
they become absorbed in the character of Jesus, 
who, like an irresistible magnet, drew the apostles 
within the field of His influence and left them sur- 
charged with His spirit, and with the divine mis- 
sion upon which He sent them. The more the 
student of character dwells upon Christ the less 
need he feels of knowing the disciples, and soon 
the original purpose is lost in an attempt to por- 
tray not the disciples but the Master. It is well 
that it is so. The religion they did so much to 
establish and extend is Christocentric. All men 
are dwarfed by the stature of Christ, and The 
Twelve stand darkened in His light. All there is 
worthy in the disciples came from Him. He 
tramped down and broadened their horizon and 
filled their minds with new aims, ideas, and hopes. 
They were the vehicles of His thought, and what 
He communicated to them they communicated to 
the race. They were organ keys pressed be- 
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neath His fingers, that the divine music of His 
living speech might be heard by all generations, 
and they were schooled in His presence that 
through them as through transparent glass His 
divine glory might shine. 

But granting all this, we wonder that so few 
have attempted the narratives of fortunes so sing- 
ular and so romantic as belong to the twelve dis- 
ciples. If some of us can not repeat their names, 
they are the twelve best known men in all history. 
They are great by comparison. Some men seem 
great because only small men are about them. 
They were great in great times—in an age of 
greatness; that produced a Paul, a Germanicus, 
and that fathered the Antonines. They tower 
across the centuries luminous and glorious while 
other giant mountain peaks of their day stand in 
the shadows below them. The changes which 
came to them when Christ called them and bade 
them quit their boats are so momentous; their 
names and destiny are so inextricably connected 
with the history of all nations and times since then 
that we wish for some eloquent and learned writer 
to embellish by his genius the scanty materials at 
hand, and by imparting the color of fancy to fact 
to bring them to that prominence and knowledge 
which their divine call, divine teaching, and super- 
human achievements merit. 

Glancing over the wide circle of human his- 
tory with the distinct purpose of discovering the 
strangest vicissitudes which fortune has permit- 
ted to men, we shall find none so romantic and 
dramatic in their character as the annals of the 
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twelve Hebrews who first fished for their living 
in the Sea of Galilee, or dwelt in the country round 
about it, and then were called to be apostles of 
Christ. Five of them came from the little village 
of Bethsaida, on the north shore of a small inland 
lake. That little blue sea lying deep in the hollow, 
little villages dotting its shores, small towns cov- 
ering its promontories, and rising back to the 
horizon line where shrubs and flowers, conspic- 
uous among them pink colored oleanders, 
““All through the summer night, 
Those blossoms red and bright, 
Spread their soft breasts—’’! 

is all the world they knew. In those same low- 
roofed cottages where they lived their grand- 
fathers lived and loved and died. Their fathers 
were fishermen before them. They spread their 
nets in their same indenting coves, and sold their 
catch in the same neighboring villages. Peter 
and Andrew, James and John and Philip of Beth- 
saida entertained no idea of a different lot. They 
are probably partners in their humble profession, 
and have agreed to share profit and loss, storm 
and calm together. Together they pull the oars, 
spread the sails, and wash and mend and throw 
their nets. A few boats and fishing tackle is all 
their wealth, and the only interruption to the dull 
round of their daily lives is an occasional visit 
to Jerusalem at the periods of solemn festival. 
The smell of fish is upon their garments, and the 
language of the fishermen is upon their lips. They 
hope the hope of fishermen, and graves of fisher- 
~~ 1 Mission of John’s Disciples.—Keble. 
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men await them in the sand upon the hill. Thus 
they live and thus they expect to live until they 
lie down to sleep with their fathers, as calmly, 
as unknowing and as unknown as they. One day 
Jesus Christ, passing by the Sea of Galilee, said 
to them, ‘‘Follow Me.’’ Moved, perhaps, by the 
prayers of their parents, by their youthful en- 
thusiasm, or by the piety and aspiration of the 
rabbi in the little synagogue, and, drawn by the 
irresistible magnetism of Jesus, they followed 
Him.* 

‘¢ And now what a change, like the change of a 
dream or of enchantment, has passed over their 
lives, dividing what was from what was to be! 
It was long before they themselves were aware 
how entire and how stupendous it was. 

‘‘In a few years they are to be the Pancipal 
actors in the most extraordinary events of re- 
corded time. Home, kindred, country are to be 
forsaken forever. Their nets may hang and 
bleach in the sun, their boats may rot piecemeal 
on the shore; for the owners of them are far away 
sailing over seas to which that of Gennesaret is 
a pond; exciting whole cities to wonder and tu- 
mult; answering before kings; imprisoned, perse- 
cuted, tortured, their whole existence a storm 
greater than ever swept over that beautiful lake. 
On the peacefulshores of that lake even their bones 
may not rest. Their ashes are to be separated 
from the ashes of their kindred. Their blood is 
to be sprinkled on foreign soils. A few years 
more and the fame and the doctrine of these fish- 


1Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles. 
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ermen have gone out into all lands. Magnificent 
churches are called by their names. Kingdoms 
adopt them for their tutelar saints; and the men 
who claim to succeed to the office of one of them 
rule for centuries over all kingdoms with a des- 
potic and overshadowing sway, and by virtue of 
that claim give away a world which, when their 
predecessor lived, was entirely unknown. History 
tells us of a fisherman of Sicily who was raised 
to that island’s throne; but who will compare that - 
or any earthly throne to the twelve thrones set 
up for these men of Israel? What is a king of 
Sicily to an apostle of Christ!’ 

But the charm of the twelve disciples as a 
subject is not exhausted by the changes in their 
personal fortunes. Certain moments and scenes 
profoundly touch the imagination. One is when 
the first Pelasgian settlers begin to build their 
rude huts on the hills beside the Tiber, estab- 
lishing, wiser than they knew, the foundations for 
the world’s master and mistress, Rome. Another 
is when Columbus on his voyage of discovery 
watches from the deck of his ship the shores of 
Europe sink below the horizon. 


‘Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas.’’ 
But the parting of the apostles to reconstruct 
human society and to convert the world by far 
surpasses either scene in the immensity of the 
difficulties to be overcome and in the magnificence 
of its issue. The physical beauty of the scenes in 
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which their early lives were spent are a perfect 
antithesis to the condition of the heathen world 
to which they were sent as apostles and reformers. 
Milman with his historical insight and character- 
istic eloquence has stated the overpowering diffi- 
culties which confronted the apostles in the begin- 
ning of their mission, and we quote it complete.’ 

‘‘Conceive then the apostles of Jesus Christ, 
the tentmaker or the fisherman, entering as 
strangers into one of the splendid cities of Syria, 
Asia Minor, or Greece. As they pass along to the 
remote and obscure quarter, where they expect to 
meet with precarious hospitality among their 
countrymen, they survey the strength of the estab- 
lished religion which it is their avowed purpose 
to overthrow. Everywhere they behold temples 
on which the utmost extravagance of expenditure 
has been lavished by succeeding generations; idols 
of the most exquisite workmanship, to which, even 
if the religious feeling of adoration is enfeebled, 
the people are strongly attached by national or 
local vanity. They meet processions in which the 
idle find perpetual occupation, the young excite- 
ment, the voluptuous a continual stimulant to 
their passions. They behold a priesthood, numer- 
ous, sometimes wealthy; nor are these alone wed- 
ded by industry to the established faith; many of 
the trades, like those of the makers of the silver 
shrines in Ephesus, are pledged to the support of 
that to which they owe their maintenance. They 
pass a magnificent theater, on the splendor and 
success of which the popularity of the existing 


1Bampton Lectures, 1827. 
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authorities mainly depends, and in which the se- 
rious exhibitions are essentially religious, the 
lighter as intimately connected with the indul- 
gence of the baser passions. They behold an- 
other public building where even worse feelings, 
the cruel and the sanguinary, are pampered by 
the animating contests of wild beasts and gladi- 
ators, in which they themselves may shortly play 
a dreadful part, 


‘Butchered to make a Roman holiday!’ 


Show and spectacle are the characteristic enjoy- 
ments of the whole people, and every show and 
spectacle is either sacred to the religious feelings, 
or incentive to the lusts of the flesh; those feel- 
ings which must be entirely eradicated, those lusts 
which must be brought into total subjection to 
the law of Christ. They encounter lkewise itin- 
erant jugglers, diviners, magicians, who impose 
upon the credulous, and excite the contempt of the 
enlightened; in the first case, dangerous rivals to 
those who should attempt to propagate a new faith 
by imposture and deception; in the latter, natu- 
rally tending to prejudice the mind against all mi- 
raculous pretensions whatever: here, like Elymas, 
endeavoring to outdo the signs and wonders of the 
apostles, thereby throwing suspicion on all as- 
serted supernatural agency by the frequency and 
clumsiness of their delusions. They meet phi- 
losophers, frequently itinerant like themselves; or 
teachers of new religions, priests of Isis and Sera- 
pis, who have brought into equal discredit what 
might otherwise have appeared a proof of phi- 
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lanthropy, the performing of laborious journeys 
at the sacrifice of personal ease and comfort for 
the moral and religious improvement of mankind; 
or at least have so accustomed the public mind to 
similar pretensions as to take away every attrac- 
tion from their boldness or novelty. There are 
also the teachers of the different mysteries, which 
would engross all anxiety of the inquisitive, per- 
haps excite, even if they did not satisfy, the hopes 
of the more pure and lofty minded. Such must 
have been among the obstacles which would force 
themselves on the calmer moments of the most 
ardent; such the overpowering difficulties of which 
it would be impossible to overlook the importance 
or elude the force.’’ 

But again the difficulties are not more stu- 
pendous than the outcome is sublime. The imag- 
ination kindles at the very thought of attempting 
to recite the tranquil heroism and _ blameless 
purity with which they pursued their mission 
and the consummate skill and success of their 
attack upon heathenism. Beginning in some se- 
cluded synagogue they developed their doctrine 
and explained their ordinances. Their novelty at 
first won attention, but their purity soon excited 
hatred and they were driven from the synagogues. 
Undismayed by the fury of the heathen and the 
fanaticism of their countrymen, they betook them- 
selves to private houses. By their hands, used 
to toil, they earned a scanty support while they 
carried on the work of the ministry. They were 
not disheartened either by indifference, stripes, 
or dungeons. They were not awed into silence 
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by the turbulence of mobs, and they persevered 
in their effort through hunger, shipwreck, cold, 
and nakedness. They never flagged in their con- 
test with Judaism. They trampled utterly upon its 
traditions, and declaimed against its ordinances. 
They waged a war of extermination against 
paganism until shrines sanctified by ages as orac- 
ular grew silent, and the images which they con- 
tained fell into contempt. They saw the groves 
of Daphne deserted, whole quarries of gods 
thrown into rubbish heaps, and the temples in 
which they worshiped crumbling away. Barbar- 
ous and dissolute amusements favored by preju- 
dice and lust were torn up by their roots, and the 
whole vast fabric of idolatry tottered to its fall 
before their avowed and deliberated attack. The 
flame of their enthusiasm burned on until death, 
and their martyrdom transferred to others the 
great enterprises which they in turn carried on 
with the same prudence, promptitude, and per- 
sistence. Their faith and fidelity constitute an 
anomaly in human action, and their success defies 
all precedent and disdains all comparison. 

The great’ impelling motive, however, to a 
study of the twelve disciples is not interest, but 
duty. Though these twelve apostles glow with a 
divine fire they were all men, and their call and 
discipleship, their traits and temperament, are so 
absolutely true to human nature that they will 
help us to a deeper understanding of our own 
natures. It is one of the plainest duties, there- 
fore, to bring them intellectually and spiritually 
within the range of men’s understandings and 
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sympathies. They appeal to us and influence us 
as no other character save Jesus is able to do. 
‘They arrest our attention, and on examining the 
New Testament we shall be delighted to find a far 
more distinct portraiture of them than we had 
imagined it possible to obtain. No history is more 
uniformly impregnated with the divine presence, 
and their biographies afford many unique and 
elevating themes for our meditation. They are 
prototypes of Christian believers in all ages and 
all countries, and they have their types in every 
modern Church and congregation. Moreover, they 
are foundation stones in the vast spiritual edifice 
which Christ and the Holy Spirit will continue 
to enlarge according to the predetermined plan 
of the Godhead until it is commensurate with the 
New Jerusalem which cometh down out of heaven. 
Their primary calling suggests that Jesus Christ 
is still out looking for disciples, and their names 
which John saw chiseled on the alabaster walls of 
the Celestial city will serve to remind us to what 
eternal fame and honor they are called who run 
at the bidding of Christ, and go as heralds under 
His great commission. 
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CHAPTER III. 
REASONS FOR THE APOSTOLATE. 


THERE is nothing contrary to the Jewish customs 
and modes of thinking in this calling of the twelve 
disciples to a permanent apostleship. It was a 
practice of the rabbis, and indeed it was regarded 
as a sacred duty for a master to gather round him 
a circle of disciples who should conform them- 
selves to his life and develop and defend his doc- 
trine. John the Baptist undoubtedly observed 
this custom, initiated his disciples by baptism, and 
provided a set of distinctive rules for prayer and 
fasting. We shall be correct in representing 
several if not all of the twelve apostles as having 
been, before their acquaintance with Jesus, dis- 
ciples of John. This enables us to understand 
what the words of Jesus meant to those addressed, 
when, as He passed along the shore of the lake 
on that bright autumn morning, the first after His 
return from Judea, He said to these fishermen 
and peasants and publicans, ‘‘Follow Me.’’ They 
would at once understand that it required the 
abandonment of their former occupations, and 
immediate and continuous attendance upon His 
person. Their old mode of life as fishermen of- 
fered a metaphor which Jesus used to indicate the 
new life they were to lead, and though as actors in 
the drama they could not appreciate the magni- 
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tude of the scenes in which they were to bear 
such prominent parts, they well knew that a 
change in life direction was indicated. 

Matthew’s explanation for the founding of the 
apostolate, given at the time, may be found in the 
ninth chapter of his Gospel. 

“‘But when He saw the multitudes, He was 
moved with compassion on them because they 
fainted and were scattered abroad, as sheep hay- 
ing no shepherd. Then saith He unto His dis- 
ciples, The harvest truly is plenteous, but the la- 
borers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that He will send forth laborers into 
His harvest.’’ 

He concluded that so much work was to be 
done as to justify the multiplication of the labor- 
ers. More hands were needed for ministering to 
the multitude, and it was desirable that some one 
should be formally authorized to represent Jesus 
in the work. During the Judean ministry, which 
precedes the call, some of them had temporarily 
assisted Jesus in the work of baptizing His con- 
verts into the baptism of repentance. It was 
natural to expect that a body would be constituted 
in every district to which the converts of Jesus’ 
ministry would rally. Matthew, and perhaps 
others, saw in it order, organization, and the dis- 
tribution of duty. Beyond this he and probably 
the other eleven were unable to go. 

The first reason for the selection of the apos- 
tles grows out of and is related to the symbolic 
number who were included in it. The special 
choice of twelve is significant. The persons de- 
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puted’ were not left uncertain, and as they were 
reduced to a definite circle we can not resolve this 
fact into an unmeaning accident. The number, 
as well as the personages who composed ‘‘the 
glorious company of the apostles,’’ was a matter 
of deliberation. A larger number could easily 
have been found. Seventy afterwards offered 
themselves and were employed in evangelistic 
work, so that the limitation upon the number 
chosen did not grow out of a lack of followers 
to make up a larger body. Worldly wisdom and 
the custom of the times would have suggested a 
retinue of hundreds, such as were enrolled in the 
discipleship of a Hillel or Shammai. Some num- 
bers smaller than twelve are also symbolical and 
might have been chosen. Seven, the sacred num- 
ber of Israel, would have answered all purposes 
of symbolism, met every prospective need, and se- 
cured the ultimate unity of the apostleship. 

The number twelve was chosen for obvious 
symbolic reasons. TWELVE IS THE NUMBER OF 
THE SPIRITUAL IsRaEL. Whether observed in the 
twelve patriarchs, in the twelve tribes, or in the 
twelve foundations of the twelve gates of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the number twelve every- 
where symbolizes the indwelling of God in the 
human family—the interpenetration of the world 
by divinity. These twelve apostles were to be am- 
bassadors to the twelve tribes of the spiritual 
Israel, significant according to Wordsworth of 
the perfection and universality of the divine King- 
dom. The apostles came, as the years went by, 
to comprehend this peculiar design, for they were 
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careful, on the betrayal and fall of Judas, to im- 
mediately fill up the number. We are confident 
that upon this mystical number The Twelve built 
up delusive hopes as to the restoration of Israel to 
political independence and integrity, for this idea 
reappears again and again in the Gospel narra- 
tive. This was one of the drawbacks to the call 
of that number of disciples, but could not dissuade 
Christ from the use of the customary number to 
indicate the spiritual commonwealth. 

But the most important reason for the consti- 
tution of the apostolate was that these men might 
be witnesses to His death and resurrection. 
Jesus, as recorded by Luke in the Acts of the 
Apostles, said to them, ‘‘Ye shall be witnesses 
unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth.”’ 

This ability to witness to the death of Christ 
was the peremptory condition of succession to the 
place of Judas, as announced by Peter after the 
ascension: ‘‘ Wherefore of these men which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, beginning from the 
baptism of John, unto that same day when He was 
taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a 
witness with us of His resurrection.’’ 

The miracle of the resurrection was not only 
important, but vital, and it was buttressed by cer- 
tain infallible proofs. It is in this character of 
witnesses to the resurrection that the apostles 
rise up superior to all other champions of the 
Master’s cause. This also was one of the under- 
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lying purposes that governs the selection of par- 
ticular individuals and the disposition of their 
lives. The apostles constantly made use of this 
argument as the most rational explanation of their 
ministry and the best evidence with which to con- 
vince those with whom they had to deal. Peter 
thought it a sufficient vindication of himself from 
the charge of imposture, and enough to elevate 
the apostolic doctrine which he taught above the 
suspicion of forgery, to say: ‘‘And we were wit- 
nesses of all things which He did both in the land 
of the Jews and in Jerusalem; whom they slew 
and hanged on a tree: Him God raised up the third 
day, and showed Him openly; not to all the peo- 
ple, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, even 
to us who did eat and drink with Him after He 
rose from the dead. And He commanded us to 
preach unto the people and to testify that it is 
He that was ordained of God to be judge of quick 
and dead.’’ 

St. John argues in the same way, and appeals 

in justification and explanation of his Epistles 
that he was an eyewitness, and therefore in duty 
bound to write: ‘‘That which was from the be- 
ginning which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled of the Word of Life. 
That which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you that ye also may have fellowship with 
us: and truly our fellowship is with the Father 
and with His Son Jesus Christ.’’ 

Their character as witnesses is calculated to 
impress us. They have exactly the qualities and 
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characteristics which would lead us to believe 
them. They were not quick witted, brilliant men. 
On the contrary, they were dull, even to the verge 
of stupidity, without imagination, and literalists 
even to the point of discouragement. ‘‘Have I 
been so long time with you and yet hast thou not 
known Me, Philip?’’ is a question that we quite 
expect. How, under the circumstances, they could 
be so dull in learning that Christ was setting up 
a spiritual kingdom, and so slow to abandon their 
preconceived notions of a temporal state, cling- 
ing to the idea of thrones, courtiers, and the pa- 
geantry of royalty, is explainable only by the fact 
of their dullness and slow mindedness. Their 
fears and prejudices protected them against 
everything but the most convincing facts, and 
the attestation of those commonplace, truth lov- 
ing, matter-of-fact apostles is incontestable. 
Though not suited to advocate a political cause or 
advance new doctrinal views, they were admira- 
bly suited to gain credence for the facts of the 
resurrection. 

The unanimity of their testimony is over- 
whelming. That any eleven men should agree 
in their narrative of so improbable an event as a 
resurrection is explainable only in that they were 
convinced of its truth. That this particular eleven 
should so agree is an enormous gain for our credi- 
bility. In some of our States the disagreement 
of a jury of twelve is so common even on questions 
of current fact that they are reducing the number 
of jurymen to six, or in the case of twelve, per- 
mitting three-fourths or five-sixths of the whole 
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number to render a verdict. -If one or two of 
those six comparatively unknown disciples could 
have been bribed or cajoled into a dissent from 
the narrative of the others, or if they had given 
an account only slightly variable, the moral force 
of the whole evidence would have been lost. The 
slightest vacillation or hesitation in the earnest- 
ness of their statement would have been sufficient, 
in the hands of adroit and active scribes, to have 
invalidated the whole narrative. The apostles 
were men of independent minds. They disputed 
by the way, and were indignant when James and 
John asked for the seats nearest the Master, and 
openly expressed their feeling. John called Judas 
a thief; Peter even reproved Christ for the 
prophecy of His coming death, and Philip at the 
Last Supper asked Christ, ‘‘Lord, why can not we 
follow Thee now?’’ They were witnesses of dif- 
ferent kinds and of individual views, but on the 
question of the resurrection the eleven who wit- 
nessed to it gave evidence so persistent and so 
unanimous that only those who treat all super- 
natural facts with contemptuous neglect have the 
hardihood to reject their evidence. 

They were also to embody Christ’s doctrine. 
They companied with our Lord, and in the inti- 
macy of a daily fellowship they learned what they 
were to believe and to teach in their great em- 
bassy to the world. Christ’s teachings were 
spoken in Aramaic. They were recorded as re- 
membered or related to the evangelists, and we 
have only a few fragments of the actual teachings 
of our Lord translated from the Greek. Our 
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Lord wrote absolutely nothing. Had He done so 
we can fancy the subserviency that would have 
been accorded to it. Every letter would have 
been invested with sanctity; comments upon His 
words would have circumscribed their universal- 
ity, and Christians would have become such liter- 
alists as to have put even the scribes to blush. 
Some men of Judaizing tendencies have, in our 
day, by a theory of verbal inspiration, tried to put 
the Gospels in the same position they would have 
held if written by Jesus Himself. So far as they 
have succeeded they have brought about all the 
literal, argumentative, and schismatic evils, which 
always and everywhere attend the notions of the 
scribes. Christ did not leave a syllable on ordi- 
nances, ritual or Church polity. He left the mind 
of His followers free to organize, plan, and direct 
according to the best judgment of the age, and in 
harmony with the special requirements of govern- 
ment, climate, and personal feeling. He com- 
mitted to these apostles the few doctrinal tenets 
He thought necessary, and the whole interests of 
His kingdom. He embodied them in living men, 
not in books. He founded no institutions, but left 
that for those whom He ordained and appointed 
for that work. Baptisms, prayer books, and 
bishops are not provided at first hand by Him. 
Freedom in development is the birthright of the 
Christian Church. All methods and agencies 
which the true Church employs are derivative 
from His affection, organized in sympathy with 
His spirit, and may therefore be-variable. Thus 
only can the freedom of the human mind, the di- 
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verse operations of the Holy Spirit, and the ex- 
pansiveness and universality of the gospel be re- 
tained in perfect co-ordination. The Twelve 
founded the Church. Concerning the ceremonies, 
doctrines, and development of the Church in all 
times since the apostolic age, we may without ir- 
reverence question whether it has caught the spirit 
of Christ, and whether it has best adjusted itself 
to national and local conditions. Paul withstood 
Peter and The Twelve on the question of circum- 
cision. We certainly shall not hesitate to deny 
infallibility to a self-styled successor of Peter, 
or fail to improve, if possible, the working meth- 
ods of the Church in our own day. 

Finally, they were to be heralds and ambas- 
sadors of His Kingdom. They were to preach the 
gospel and establish Christianity. Their induc- 
tion into the apostolate was anticipatory of the 
great commission. They were to disciple all na- 
tions, beginning at Jerusalem. This was in har- 
mony with the prejudices and prepossessions of 
The Twelve, and adapted to the circumstances of 
the world. In pursuance of this function of their 
apostolate we find them traversing almost all 
parts of the known earth. They penetrated to 
Scythia, as far east as Babylon, into Egypt and 
North Africa, and westward, at least in the person 
of Paul, to Rome. With incredible swiftness the 
Christian faith, like lightning piercing from the 
east to the west, diffused itself over the Roman 
world. The rapid progress of Mohammedanism 
is not comparable to the quickness with which 
Christianity spread to the proportions of a uni- 
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versal religion. The one satisfactory explana- 
tion of its extension from a human standpoint, 
aside from the truth and universality of its doc- 
trine, is the zeal and wisdom of those who first 
propagated it. They had been so well trained 
for their important office in the school of Christ 
that the first attempts at evangelism were success- 
ful beyond those of any succeeding age. The 
Church was, by their wisdom, kept free from the 
follies of later times, and the doctrine and life 
of the Church were maintained, free, pure, and 
incorruptible, beyond the apostolic age. For once 
the historian may indulge the pleasing task (re- 
served by Edward Gibbon to the theologian) of 
describing religion as she descended from heaven, 
arrayed in her native purity, and recite the estab- 
lishment of Christianity in one of the most im- 
partial sentences of Gibbon. ‘‘ While the Roman 
Empire was invaded by open violence or under- 
mined by slow decay, a pure and humble religion 
gently insinuated itself into the minds of men, 
grew up in silence and obscurity, derived new 
vigor from opposition, and finally erected the 
triumphant banner of the Cross upon the ruins 
of the Capitol.’’ 

In constituting the apostolic company Christ 
was determining the lives of twelve men, and, in- 
directly, the lives of millions. The thought issues 
also that He was determining His own life. We 
are overwhelmed with fear when we reflect to 
what narrow limits He committed His influence, 
as He reserved Himself to the instruction of the 
twelve apostles. The results have abundantly 
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justified His wisdom. In the midst of the throngs 
of curious, indifferent, and half-persuaded listen- 
ers He kept steadily at the task He had assigned 
Himself when The Twelve were chosen. Instead 
of committing the idea of a spiritual Israel to a 
crowd of converts, and trusting them to faithfully 
witness to His resurrection, and extend His king- 
dom, He chose to train a few humble fishermen, 
whom He impressed with His divine ideas and im- 
pregnated with His spirit of love. He justly con- 
cluded that a few highly trained followers would 
accomplish more in perpetuating His own life 
than a multitude of half-impressed and indiffer- 
ently instructed believers. He freely bestowed 
His compassionate affection on the great anxious 
throng, but He laid the spiritual foundations of 
the faith by His own fellowship with the apostles. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THEIR SELECTION. 


Tue men who were to company with Jesus during 
His ministry and become the founders of the 
Church could be no common personages. They 
were to aid in establishing a catholic religion, 
and must therefore be free from narrowness and 
intolerance. If they were not already possessed 
of breadth and charity they must have these quali- 
ties potentially, and so have them that they would 
be ready for easy and generous development. 
They were to spread a spiritual religion, and 
would need, therefore, to appreciate the absolute 
worthlessness of ceremonialism. It was to be a 
religion of the noblest and most heroic conduct, 
and therefore the apostles must be able to sound 
the full gamut of sacrifice and bear the cross them- 
selves. 

Any one whom Christ might call would have 
much to learn. The most godly are often narrow- 
minded, superstitious, and full of prejudice. This 
was especially true of these Galileans, poor in this 
world’s goods, of humble station, all of them of 
lowly, and some of them of mean, occupation. 
Those among them who were most educated in the 
law would require to be taught how to discern 
Jesus in the forests of its types, and amid the 
wilderness of its symbolisms. They would need 
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education in order to realize the spirit behind the 
letter of the law, and the weightier matters of 
equity and charity would make a long and difficult 
series of lessons for even the Divine Teacher to 
impart to them. They must be turned away by 
training from the prejudices of a lifetime, and 
this had to be accomplished without weakening 
the sincerity of their natures or detracting from 
the patience and fidelity of their characters. 
Much more must be done than simply divert their 
energy into new channels and emphasize the 
strong points they already possessed. Such a 
course would do nothing more than serve to make 
them partisans of Jesus instead of John, transfer 
their prejudices from the Samaritans to the Jews, 
and result in laxity instead of liberty of Sabbath 
observance. Rather their old powers, vitalized 
and sweetened and enlarged by a new affection, 
must flow out through the same old channels. 
Men in the eyes of Jesus were not, as so much 
clay in the hands of a potter, to be molded and 
fashioned, but organic beings growing from 
within, and finally to be made perfect without 
effacing the stamp of the individual nature. 
Their dispositions were to be sharpened and their 
temperaments cultivated rather than obliterated 
and remade. 

Certain men were permanently disqualified 
for the apostleship. For example, this was true 
of all whose characters had become fixed or were 
nearing fixation. Men thus conditioned were no 
longer plastic, and this will explain why most of 
The Twelve were younger than Jesus Himself. In 
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the cases of Peter and Simon Zelotes, who were 
probably the seniors in years of Christ, we can 
believe that temperament and slow development 
had kept them mobile and ductile, or that their 
growth had progressed in directions which Jesus 
would wish, and by methods which He would later 
employ. Those who remained impenitent under 
the appeals of the law were, of course, excluded. 
So were the irreverent, the proud, and the im- 
patient, at least if they were unable to master 
themselves by humility and patience. The choice 
of vain men, in whom the capacity for devotion 
had been conquered, and of the ambitious, who 
were incapable of subordinating their ambitions 
to the cause of the new gospel, was not to be ex- 
pected. There was likewise a barrier against rich 
men, not on account of their wealth, but more 
likely because that none from among the wealthy 
were of the requisite generosity and self-sacrifice 
to offer themselves. When we further eliminate 
the curious, and those who followed Him because 
He had healed them or fed them, the list, who were 
disqualified for the apostleship, is sufficiently ex- 
tended to make the circle of those available for it 
exceedingly small. 

The principles upon which the selection of The 
Twelve was finally determined inhere in the very 
constitution of the apostolate. The reasons for 
choosing The Twelve, as we have declared in the 
preceding chapter, were, that there might be un- 
challenged witnesses to Christ’s resurrection, and 
disciples who might embody and systematize His 
doctrine, organize the Church, and extend His 
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kingdom. Ability to perform these services is 
the positive conditioning element, and the princi- 
ples underlying the choice of the apostles grow 
directly out of this ability. Certain men were 
excluded, as we have observed, because they were 
no longer plastic to the fashioning force of Christ, 
and could not easily be altered and transformed 
by His constant society. But granted that the 
men were still receptive, and were not controlled 
by vanity, pride, impatience, or ambition, certain 
positive qualities were necessary in order to bear 
the tests which companionship with Jesus and 
criticism of the new order of things would put 
upon them. 

First, and before everything else, they must 
be true men. They were to be witnesses to the 
resurrection. Irrespective of their talents and 
abilities, which other features of their work made 
it desirable should be of a high order, they must 
have the wholeness of character which we de- 
nominate integrity. Whatever they might lack 
in organizing power, in ability to preach logically 
and eloquently, in wealth or social standing, there 
could be no failure to stand firm and unflinchingly 
for the truth. Any element of deceit or slumber- 
ing disloyalty would have vitiated their choice. 
There were men of greater abilities in Judea than 
the fishermen He called out of Galilee. But they 
fairly won their pre-eminence because they were 
true. Christ preferred for His apostleship men 
who would devote their small talents uncondition- 
ally to Him, rather than men of greater abilities 
who were politic enough to weigh what it might 
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cost to follow Him, and who were capable of de- 
serting our Lord in Gethsemane or in Pilate’s 
Judgment Hall. 

Why did not Christ choose men for His apos- 
tles who were eminent for wealth or learning or 
social position? Our American Presidents select 
for their cabinets men who are honored through- 
out the length and breadth of the land as states- 
men, jurists, or literary men and publicists. They 
search through the party ranks for men who are 
great enough to be rivals, and who have had suf- 
ficient experience to justify the President in di- 
viding with them the executive responsibilities of 
the government. We are often asked why Jesus 
did not make Joseph of Arimathea an apostle. 
He had, if we may judge according to probabili- 
ties, great wealth, and would have brought to the 
new propaganda all the great power which money 
ean contribute. Or why was not Nicodemus, who 
was a member of the Sanhedrim, and who might 
have persuaded the chief priests and scribes to 
countenance the new religion, called to the apos- 
tolate? The one answer to be made to these in- 
terrogations is, that they were lacking in that 
wholeness of nature that was altogether indis- 
pensable. Better, far better, to trust these Gali- 
leans who were true, though possessed of only 
small talents, than these men of greater abilities 
and lacking in integrity. The facts narrated in 
the Gospels justify the omission of both. Nico- 
demus slipped in under cover of night to talk with 
Jesus about the new faith, and either absented 
himself from the trial of Jesus or sat silent 
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while the other members of the Sanhedrim con- 
demned Him. Joseph waited until after the cruci- 
fixion, and then begged our Lord’s body. 

This quality of integrity was in all propriety 
the determining factor in the final decision. Some 
will say that this could not have been so important 
as we suggest, and that if The Twelve were chosen 
in conformity with it some glaring mistakes 
were made. Judas betrayed Him, and Peter de- 
nied Him, and the Scriptures say of the others 
that ‘‘They all forsook Him and fled.’’ The 
charge of disloyalty on the face of the record 
seems established. Judas did betray Him, so that 
one at least out of The Twelve failed to stand true. 
But, at the worst, it was only one out of twelve, 
and if our Churches had eleven good men and 
true out of every twelve, how soon the power of 
their lives would be recognized! Peter denied 
Him, but the inherent truth of his nature almost 
immediately asserted itself, and he went from the 
presence of Christ and the trial scene to weep 
the bitterest tears of repentance. The apostles 
were scattered, and loving John only followed 
afar off. But how quickly all recovered from their 
dismay, which is noticed at the time of the appre- 
hension of their Master. They resumed their 
moral balance in almost the moment after they 
had acted in that cowardly fashion, and nobly 
atoned for it. Soon we hear of them boldly testi- 
fying before rulers and councils. Cautioned to 
speak no more in the name of Jesus, they heralded 
more widely the truth of the resurrection. Stripes 
and imprisonment could not seal their testimony. 
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They boldly, and in the face of the Jewish world, 
gave the right hand of fellowship to one who had 
not companied with them, and, breaking through 
all their Jewish prejudices, owned that no men 
made by God were common or unclean. ‘T'o men 
of such truthful temper Christ entrusted the facts 
of the resurrection, and with such fidelity did they 
witness to it that the wide world lives to-day in 
hope of a better resurrection yet to come. 

We are drawn also to the conclusion that they 
were good men, so far as morality and the decen- 
cies of life go. Their simple occupations would 
encourage sobriety and virtue. They were not, 
and we can not believe had been, outbreaking sin- 
ners. It is often recorded of Jesus that He cast 
out devils, and freely forgave the sinful and err- 
ing, but the utmost study of these men and the 
most delicate penetration into their characters 
and lives will not reveal a single prodigal. They 
were at the worst elder sons who remained at 
home. Jesus did not shrink from association 
with the outcast, and blessed the Magdalene when 
she broke the alabaster box of ointment at His 
feet. Many men who thronged about Jesus must 
have been besotted by impurity, and were by His 
forgiveness lifted to purity and manhood, never- 
theless He did not make apostles of them. He 
called back the wanderers, and showed His divine 
determination to betake Himself to the mountains, 
that He might bring back the one lost sheep. But 
He chose His cabinet, we may firmly believe, from 
the ninety and nine that were safely folded. 
Simon has more about his record that would in- 
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validate this opinion than any other member of 
the company. He belonged to what we would to- 
day call ‘‘the dangerous classes’’—that is, he was 
a rebellious tax repudiator. But this is a political 
rather than a moral offense, and if Simon ever 
tended swine, it was on political husks that he 
himself fed and famished. 

Could this principle, recognized in the choice 
of the apostles, have more frequent and vigorous 
application to-day it would relieve the Church 
of much adverse criticism and relegate many self- 
called apostles to inferior dignities. We encour- 
age the mission convert of yesterday to enter the 
office of evangelist or preacher to-morrow. We 
would not for a moment underestimate the power 
of the grace of God. He is able to save, and that 
to the uttermost. Men who have been down in 
the mire of sin can help other men up, and more- 
over, they are often able eloquently to picture the 
baseness and putridity which afflicts humanity at 
its depths. But they never can be what they might 
have been had they kept their record clean, and 
remained pure and true. Without wishing to cast 
a stone at any for whom Christ died, we ques- 
tion the propriety of attempting to make apostles 
from those who were either brigands or vaga- 
bonds. Names like John Bunyan and Benjamin 
Abbott bid us hesitate. But when all has been said, 
men like these are exceptions to the rule. The 
rule is that men who have long slept in the garden 
of Acrasia should not hastily be elevated to the 
office of a prophet, evangelist, pastor, or teacher, 
‘for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
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the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.’’ 

Then, they were praying men. Nathanael, called 
Bartholomew in the catalogues of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, was a man much given to devotions. 
It is not a little surprising, but certainly reassur- 
ing, that we are told, concerning one about whom 
we otherwise know very little, that he was an 
Israelite in whom there was no guile. He had 
been engaged in spiritual meditation and prayer 
under cover of a fig tree’s drooping branches just 
before his introduction to Jesus, and something 
in his soul of goodness and purity was at once 
set into vibration by the recognized king of his 
heart. As most of The Twelve were probably 
former disciples of John, we may safely infer that 
they were all men of deep religious convictions. 
They had passed already through the experience 
of repentance, preliminary to the Christian life, 
and had traveled as far in the paths of purity 
and prayer as the formalism of the times and the 
traditionalism of the law would encourage them 
to go. The habit of prayer was interlaced in the 
whole fabric of the old religion. Prayer had pre- 
seribed forms in the revival led by John the Bap- 
tist, and we can not believe that men would have 
been elected to lead a religious movement, which 
taught prayer as all important, without the tender 
conscience, the spiritual enthusiasm, and the high 
sense of duty born of prayer. 

All men of power have been men of prayer. 
The return of Samson’s strength as he stood in 
his blindness in the Philistine’s temple, the vic- 
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tory won by wrestling Jacob at the brook Jabbok, 
and the prison gates opening for the deliverance 
of Peter, stand as specimens of the well-nigh om- 
nipotent energy possessed by men who know how 
to pray. Spiritual power is the greatest power on 
earth, and they have the most of it who often 
wrestle in prayer, and who, in hours spent in 
solemn and holy waiting upon God, have prevailed 
with Him. Jesus, better than any human, knew 
the inexhaustible power and the rich resources of 
those who return to life’s problems and sorrows 
after a vigil by the seashore or on the mountain 
in communion with God. It was the habit of His 
own life and the secret of His power. That He 
would be inclined to choose companions of like 
habit is so natural as to make the conclusion that 
He would choose only such for His discipleship, 
irresistible. The apostles were not forced to 
break with their old selves. They were not com- 
pelled by overmastering impression into new 
habits, nor led captive by the gentle constraint of 
Jesus into the paths of meditation and prayer. 
He found them thus inclined, and, after the man- 
ner of the parables of the pounds, to those that 
had was given, and they had abundance. 
Another discernible principle in this selection 
is that they were already employed. As Jesus 
passed by the Sea of Galilee He saw Peter and 
Andrew casting their nets into the sea. They 
were following their calling with diligence and 
with such zest as the occupation permitted, and 
Jesus enrolled them as disciples. <A little later He 
happened upon James and John mending their 
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nets. They too were fishers. In a late use of the 
nets they had become broken, and the brethren 
were now repairing them that they might be ready 
for a new cast. They had something to do and 
were doing it, and they too were called to the 
apostleship. Matthew was sitting at the custom 
office as Jesus passed by, and the rest we may be 
sure were called 
“Out of the busiest haunts of life, 
Its most engrossing cares.” 

The small bit of St. Paul’s autobiography which 
remains to us in Second Corinthians gives testi- 
mony to the importance of industry in the apos- 
tolic office. He was, as he says himself, ‘‘in labors 
more abundant.’’ Indolent men would hardly 
have been commissioned by Jesus for any enter- 
prise, much less for one which contemplated the 
overthrow of Judaism and heathensim, and the 
regeneration of human society. Whether tranquil 
in spirit or discouraged in soul they must labor 
on, and find in occupation relaxation from care 
and a renewal of hope. Men who had been stead- 
ied by occupation were sure to be picked for such 
a career of toil. 

With no divine insight, and certainly with less 
common sense, we seek to recruit workers for our 
Lord’s vineyard on just the contrary principle. 
We look for people who have nothing to do, and 
expect, when we have found them, that they will 
accomplish the tasks assigned them. In our pas- 
torates we pass by those who are already bur- 
dened by service, and are content to offer work to 
those who have never done anything, and who, in 
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all probability, never will. The Order of Chris- 
tians Out of Work has a very ancient and very 
widely extended membership. We are all a little 
lazy unless we are more so, and Emerson gauged 
human nature correctly when he said that we are 
all as indolent as we dare to be, and most of us 
have the courage of our convictions. There is 
an order of fussy workers also—those who go 
through the forms of labor without producing 
much result from their toil. Scoffers and unbe- 
lievers are baffled by those who industriously em- 
ploy themselves in the work of Christ and His 
Church, and the most momentous issues are 
turned on the right side of the balance in pro- 
moting the kingdom of Christ, as in all other king- 
doms, by patient industry. 

Finally, they must know how to wait. The 
enterprise on which they were entering was one 
not easily executed. The Acts of the Apostles 
was to be still an expanding volume eighteen cen- 
turies afterward. Generations of workmen were 
to be buried while God still carried on His work. 
The trouble with some of The Twelve was that 
they did not know how to wait, and learned it 
only in the school of trial and after many disap- 
pointed hopes. The impatient ones among them 
made altogether too large a proportion of the 
company. Patience is one of the strongest of the 
virtues, but it is with difficulty acquired, and is 
always easily disturbed. Faith, trust, and tem- 
perament all enter into it, and the ability to wait 
is acquired by nervous, high-strung, enthusiasts 
like Peter, Judas, or Paul only after many re- 
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proofs, and by frequent lapses into impatience. 
Each of these worthies was betrayed into a belief 
in the quick culmination of events that he thought 
would bring in the reign of Christ, and their im- 
patience was fraught with the most serious con- 
sequences. A common and charitable view of the 
betrayal is to regard Judas as impatiently at- 
tempting to hasten Christ’s triumph by putting 
Him in the power of the scribes, thus compelling 
our Lord to break their power and set up His 
throne. The Apostle Paul, in the First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, gives utterance to a burst of 
the same impatience. For a moment Paul seems 
to have expected the almost immediate return of 
Christ to discomfit His enemies and overwhelm the 
Satanic agencies everywhere at work. Patience 
had returned before he wrote the Second Epistle. 
Such a calm self-confidence and patient waiting 
for the triumph of their cause probably came to 
all The Twelve only when they had been victors 
in many a hard fought contest with impatience. 

God knows how to wait. He projects His 
_ thoughts and plans across a thousand ages. He 
looks forward twenty-five thousand years and 
awaits the slow revolution of the pole of the earth 
around the pole of the ecliptic, as drawn on the 
celestial sphere, and anticipates the new seasons 
in the zones resulting from this movement, which 
the astronomers call the precession of the equi- 
noxes. But man is so frail and short-lived that it 
seems difficult for him to school himself to wait. 
God inhabits eternity; man dwells in time. There 
is an excuse for haste to one who feels that fifty 
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fleeting years are all there is of life for him. We 
can not wonder, if we catch an undertone of dis- 
may in Paul’s words, ‘‘Brethren, the time is 
short.’? Only men of faith can, in the rush of 
events, rise to patience and say with Tennyson, 
“And I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.” 


It is men of this fiber that God used to mold the 
life and habits of successive generations. Peter 
ultimately came to possess this virtue, for in his 
Second Epistle he said, ‘‘ Beloved, be not ignorant 
of this one thing, that one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years one day. 
The Lord is not slack concerning His promise.’’ 
That all the apostles who aided to launch the gos- 
pel ship and who first manned it for its journey 
across the centuries had it in like measure we may 
well believe. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE CALL OF THE FISHERMEN. 


THE immediate call of The Twelve was preceded 
by a night spent by Christ entirely in prayer. At 
one other time only are we informed that Christ 
so occupied Himself. The occasion of their call 
was so freighted with responsibility, and the 
questions concerning the individuality of the apos- 
tles, their elasticity and breadth of mind, their 
impressibility, and their passionate devotion to 
Jesus were so delicate and so distinct that our 
Lord betook Himself to solitude, and spent the 
silent watches of night in the importunings and 
communings of prayer. Out on the mountains, 
under the open sky, in holy meditation, He took 
counsel with His Father, reviewed His mission 
as far as it had been accomplished, probed the 
capacities and temperaments of the men who had 
accepted His baptism, and, balancing their con- 
stancy, prudence, and integrity, fixed finally upon 
The Twelve. 

We are not to think that the call to discipleship 
came without long search and reflection on the 
part of Christ. The drift of earlier incidents in 
His ministry and the former relations of The 
Twelve to John and to Christ make this apparent. 
More than a year was occupied in measuring the 
mind and estimating the temper of the different 
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classes in Judea and Galilee. The early ministry 
in Judea finds its best explanation in this fact. 
John writes of it with vivid recollection, and in- 
dicates the time so definitely as to imply that other 
members of the apostolic company were equally 
familiar with it. The impression made by John’s 
narrative is, that after attending the Passover, 
where He first drove out the money changers 
(John 2: 14-22) He remained in Jerusalem a cer- 
tain indefinite period, and then going to the coun- 
try district began to baptize in the vicinity of 
Jordan. One of John’s disciples speaks of it, and 
the numbers who crowded to Him for baptism 
seem to have exceeded those who went to John. 
The rite of baptism was performed by His dis- 
ciples, and probably among those who assisted 
were the members of the apostolic company men- 
tioned in the first chapter of John. They pre- 
viously had assisted John in baptizing, and the 
mode of administration was therefore not new to 
them. 

This Judean ministry was an attempt on the 
part of Christ to call the nation to the baptism 
of repentance, and was a test also of John’s fol- 
lowers. Had the ecclesiastical rulers come either 
to Him or to John He would have taught them the 
nature of the Messianic Kingdom, and prepared 
them for the baptism of the Holy Spirit. He was 
in search of the fittest saints to whom the Word 
could be delivered. We believe that there is in this 
ministry a distinct offer to cradle the new faith 
in Jerusalem, the sacred city, and to make the 
‘‘seribes instructed in the Kingdom of Heaven’’ 
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its protectors and apostles. Our Lord’s brethren 
recommended Him to teach and preach at Jeru- 
salem, no doubt with the hope that He would be 
able to win over the priestly class. The interview 
with Nicodemus maintains this idea consistently, 
and it imports vividness and definiteness into that 
wonderful conversation sought under the cover of 
night by that member of the Sanhedrim. Jesus 
was looking for disciples in Jerusalem, and this 
will account for the earnestness with which He 
pressed His doctrine upon Nicodemus. The clear 
view He gave of His gospel reveals the testing 
and sifting process He was applying to Him. 
Nicodemus was educated in the Law, as shown by 
his membership in the Sanhedrim. He was criti- 
cal, as shown by his question, ‘‘How can these 
things be?’’ But his incapacity for discipleship 
is shown in that the method of the fact and not 
the fact itself claimed all his attention. Perhaps 
the same test was put upon the capacity and 
faith of Joseph of Arimathea, and the familiarity 
of many in the Holy City with Jesus and His 
gospel is thus explained. We can easily infer the 
conclusion to which Christ came. The men of 
Jerusalem lacked virility and passion. They 
could probably have been induced theoretically 
to accept Christ as Messiah, but their acceptance 
would have been of no value to such a kingdom 
as Christ proposed to project. They would have 
gone with Him only so far as He did not disturb 
the tread-mill of their faith. They were literalists 
and formalists, and were without the propulsive 
power so necessary to establish a new faith inde- 
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pendent of and a rival to Judaism. They could 
have attached Christianity to the old ceremonial 
law and received Jesus into the ranks of the 
prophet, as Rome afterwards offered Him a place 
in the Pantheon. To have chosen such men as 
Nicodemus and Joseph for apostleship would have 
been like putting ‘‘new wine into old bottles,’’ 
which Christ distinctly stated was unwise. 

The gauge of fitness was next applied to 
John’s disciples about Jerusalem. The same dis- 
tinct and definite search for men to whom He 
could communicate His divine truth is apparent 
in His propinquity to the Baptist. St. John with 
delightful frankness unintentionally gives us a 
glimpse into the reasons for not choosing His dis- 
ciples among the Jerusalem adherents of the Bap- 
tist. ‘‘And John also was baptizing in Elim, near 
to Salim, because there was much water there; 
and they came and were baptized. For John was 
not yet cast into prison. Then there arose a ques- 
tion between some of John’s disciples and the 
Jews about purifying. And they came unto John 
and said unto him, Rabbi, He that was with thee 
beyond Jordan, to whom thou bearest witness, 
behold, the same baptizeth, and all men come to 
Him, ”? 

John’s disciples, it would seem, were engaged 
with the Jerusalem Jews in a dispute about puri- 
fying. This was one of the great points in Rab- 
binical sanctity. One of the six books into which 
Mishna is divided, and by far the largest, is ex- 
clusively devoted to this subject. The elaborate- 
ness of these ordinances might easily occasion 
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controversy; besides, controversy was in accord- 
ance with the temper of the times. But men who 
could thus content themselves and occupy them- 
selves with principles of interpretation, as applied 
to petty ordinances, would almost surely fail to 
get insight into the laws of spiritual life. They 
might tithe, mint, anise, and cummin, but would 
surely fail to measure up to their responsibility 
if charged with the weightier matters of law and 
charity. i 

Besides, they were partisans. They not only 
noted the greater numbers who went to the dis- 
ciples of Christ to be baptized, but commented 
upon it and demanded of John an explanation of 
it. The beautiful spirit of John the Baptist is 
manifest as he impresses upon them, what he had 
said again and again, that he was not the Christ, 
and that ‘‘He must increase but I must decrease.’’ 
The magnanimity of John is worthy of all praise. 
His eagle eye had singled out the Lord’s anointed, 
and it is a signal proof of his colossal character, 
that he pointed his own adherents away from 
himself to Christ. His disciples, however, were 
incapable of such disinterestedness, and as the 
wave of John’s popularity ebbed they grew angry 
about it. They were not only partisans, but from 
the implied purpose of deserting John for Christ 
it is plain that they were partisans who desired 
above all things to be on the popular and winning 
side. Men who can form a sect and can estimate 
its value by the number who compose it, are sure 
to end by putting the sect above the spirit of the 
most gracious Master. True apostles will never 
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exult in mere numbers. What:better could dem- 
onstrate their unfitness for discipleship, and what 
other justification would Jesus need to look fur- 
ther for men persistent and patient and true. 
While preaching to the multitude the same 
lookout was kept up. The searching gaze of 
Christ was continually running through the 
crowds which formed about Him, and by the ques- 
tions they asked, by their attentiveness or their 
mental distraction, their emphasis upon ceremo- 
nials and indiscriminate loyalty to the rabbis, 
their fitness for apostleship was determined. Thus 
Christ proceeded leisurely and with no suggestion 
of haste. Never before or since were crowds so 
eagerly watched for evidences of worthiness or 
unfitness. Some from one day’s throng would be 
present on the following day, and a few would per- 
sist in such discipleship as required only a general 
attendance for weeks. These must have engaged 
our Lord’s special attention. The pride of some 
faces, and the greed of others, would alike be 
noted. Censoriousness, vanity, lack of enthusi- 
asm and faith, and the intensity and vigor of the 
national spirit would all be marked, and one by 
one nearly all who had been under His special 
scrutiny would be dropped for one reason or an- 
other from the list of possible apostles. This 
work would not interfere in the slightest degree 
with His spiritual illumination of the multitude. 
He taught and watched at the same time. All who 
heard Him would carry to their homes a memory 
of His face and discourse that would last through 
their lives. On the other hand, the expectant 
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faces of the crowd would be photographed upon 
His heart, and knowledge of their need would 
afterward move His compassionate sympathy. 
How many He looked upon in that first year of 
His ministry, and how many He loved, as in the 
case of that rich young ruler; the disappointments 
He suffered from the caprice and unworthiness of 
individuals; and the number, if any, who rejected 
the honor of discipleship, we can imagine, but the 
Gospel narratives do not recite. 

The inclination to cradle the new movement in 
Galilee no doubt gradually grew upon Him. Cir- 
cumstances, which often veil providential lead- 
ings, may finally have influenced Him in the de- 
cision. It was remote from Jerusalem and com- 
paratively free from the pedantry and pride of the 
Rabbinical schools. The Galileans were sturdy 
and independent, simple hearted and patient. 
Long waiting had not dulled the ardor of their 
Messianic hopes. The constancy of some Gali- 
leans in listening to His teachings, and their oft 
recurring faces in the crowd, their animated con- 
versation with each other and with Him, would 
serve to nominate Galilee as the sphere of His 
greatest influence. His earliest and most faithful 
adherents were gained from the disciples of John 
in that region. The open rejection by the scribes 
and Pharisees which had just occurred, and the 
first attempts at persecution in Judea, as well as 
the hearty receptions in Galilee, were other cir- 
cumstances pointing the same way. The actuality 
of these reasons, their humanness, and the worldly 
wisdom underlying them, appeal to us with pecul- 
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iar force, especially when we contrast Galilee as 
a locality chosen for His ministry with Jerusalem, 
chosen for the scene of His death. An isolated 
region like the lake country of Galilee, conven- 
ient to Jerusalem and yet remote from it, was 
best adapted for the training of The Twelve. But 
it was imperative that Christ should die at Jeru- 
salem. The setting up of the cross was the su- 
preme event in Jewish and Christian history, and 
the Holy City served to give it the loftiest outlook 
on the globe. Events in Jerusalem, especially 
if occurring at a feast, would be observed by de- 
vout men out of every nation under heaven, and 
be listened to with interest by Jews of the Dis- 
persion everywhere. ‘‘It was in a very remark- 
able way ‘a city set upon a hill.’ It stood access- 
ible to three continents, at the center of gravity 
of the known world, and it was on the watershed 
of two civilizations; the Aryan and Semitic lan- 
guages and the different modes of thinking which 
go along with the languages were brought together 
there.’’ 

Thus, under leadings so circumstantial as to 
seem, to the discerning mind, divine, the men of 
Galilee are fixed upon as the worthiest for the 
apostleship. Natural enough also, though it is 
not susceptible of proof, we suppose The Twelve 
to have been taken from among those who had 
previously been John’s disciples. Attracted by 
John’s fame as a prophet, and drawn by the as- 
cetic garb which he wore, long unused and unseen 
in Israel, certain of The Twelve must have fol- 
lowed John, and received from him the baptism 
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of repentance as early, if not earlier, than Jesus 
Himself. John was the forerunner of Christ. 
The whole preparatory ministry of John was ac- 
cepted and recognized by Christ, and it is easy 
to believe that his office as forerunner included 
the attachment to himself of a company of men 
from among whom Jesus would select His trained 
councilors. The fact of the relationship of these 
men to John would be decisive of their moral 
earnestness. The initial stage of Christian ex- 
perience, repentance, was already passed for 
them, and having aided John in baptizing his 
- disciples, they were prepared for the more inti- 
mate relationship of the apostolate. We know 
positively that two of them had been John’s dis- 
ciples. Others of The Twelve lived in the same 
villages with them, and the previous acquaintance 
and fellowship of all in the circle of John’s dis- 
ciples may be assumed. 

A previous intimacy with Christ is also indi- 
eated. Such a call as Jesus addressed to them 
would hardly have been given to them unless they 
were in a sense already disciples of Jesus, and 
understood in some measure at least what was 
meant by the Kingdom of God. Aside from the 
Gospel of John we might be led to believe that 
without previous acquaintance our Lord, walking 
by the Sea of Galilee, said to certain fishermen 
and publicans, ‘‘Follow Me,’’ and that they mas- 
tered in a moment by His face and voice and 
words, arose and followed Him. This charm and 
magnetism of Christ’s person is in harmony with 
all we know of Him, and might have so influenced 
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them, but such a call is altogether unlikely. The 
probabilities of such a procedure, on the part of 
Christ as well as the Gospel of John, seem to be 
against it. He specifies what we may account a 
preliminary call for at least five or six of them, 
and it is related in the first chapter of his Gospel. 
They then accompanied Him to the marriage in 
Cana, and some indeed believe that it was John’s 
wedding which was then celebrated. After a 
period spent at home in their ordinary occupa- 
tions, they probably re-assembled and attended 
Him on the Judean ministry. Then, returning 
home, the memory of what they had seen and 
heard would take on new meaning, meditation 
upon His words apart from Him, and the linger- 
ing charm of the fellowship they had already 
enjoyed, would render them immediately willing 
to abandon their nets and go with Him to become 
fishers of men. It is almost certain that the inti- 
mate relation which they finally came to sustain 
to Christ was therefore the result of a progressive 
acquaintance with a large company, from among 
whom, after daily observation and careful testing, 
The Twelve were chosen. 

The time of their final call to the apostleship 
harmonizes in every particular with the deliber- 
ateness of the search presupposed. Before the 
time of the call half of Christ’s personal ministry 
had already passed. The date is not absolutely 
determined, but is fixed by its relation to certain 
other events in the gospel history. At the time 
of the feeding of the Five Thousand and the dis- 
course on the Bread of Life, events which oc- 
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curred some little time before the third Passover, 
they were an organized body. Luke expressly 
addresses four of the Beatitudes to those dis- 
ciples, who had just taken service with Christ or 
were about to do so, and though Matthew incor- 
porates these Beatitudes in the Sermon on the 
Mount, for many reasons we prefer to believe 
them addressed to the newly constituted Twelve. 
The Sermon on the Mount was the first formal 
discourse upon the new Kingdom and is in no wise 
related to the call though it may have been de- 
livered very soon afterward. This sermon pre- 
ceded by some weeks the first attempts of the 
apostles at evangelism commonly described as the 
mission of The Seventy. Just at this time also we 
may believe the embassy came from John in 
prison. Allowing sufficient time for this round 
of the villages and for the many incidents in the 
Galilean ministry, we shall not go far wrong to 
place it in the late summer of the year of popular- 
ity—28 A. D. Ebrard, Bruce, and Andrews all 
agree practically as to this time. What a comment 
would it permit on our hurried constitution of 
preachers and teachers! Christ allowed fully a 
year and a half to slip by before He selected His 
apostles. He did not put the apostolic call upon 
them suddenly. We often make the convert of 
one day the apostle of the next, thus contradicting 
not only the wisdom of experience, but the exam- 
ple of our Lord. This is no place to enter into the 
problem which Judas’s presence among The 
Twelve presents, but if the care and deliberation 
shown by Christ eliminated all but the betrayer 
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from the inner circle of His followers, the need of 
the greatest care in constituting the ministry of 
the Holy Word becomes the more imperative to us 
who lack the discriminating insight of Jesus. 
The long period of preparatory observations, 
so far as the fishermen are concerned, is ended 
with the miraculous draught of fishes immediately 
preparatory to their call. The disciples, whose 
special call is related, were at work when Jesus 
approached. Two of them were washing the nets 
after a night of unrequited toil, and two were 
mending them. Jesus came with a spiritual object 
in view and with a call to purely spiritual func- 
tions. But first He interested Himself in their 
occupation. He borrowed a boat for a pulpit, and, 
after preaching to the people, He offered to as- 
sist them in their temporal affairs. At His com- 
mand they launched out into the deep, let down 
their nets, and took the great draught of fishes. 
This was the great symbolic miracle, growing out 
of their old occupation, and prophetic of their new 
ealling. Such a shoal of fish in one spot was not 
strange, but it was miraculous that Jesus should 
see through the intervening waters, and bid them 
east their net at the right moment on the right 
side of the ship. The unlikely success told at once 
upon their emotional and moral natures. Peter 
leaped to the conclusion that Jesus had seen 
through his heart as He had seen through the 
sea, and, surprised by his own self-knowledge, 
and humiliated by the feeling that God was near, 
he cried, ‘‘ Depart from me, for Iam a sinful man, 
O Lord.’’ Then with all minds subdued by an 
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overpowering sense of His authority, awed by 
‘His presence, and comforted by the success of 
their fishing, He addressed to them the spiritual 
call for which He had been preparing them. In 
language to which they were accustomed, and 
pitched on the plane of their old employment, He 
said to them, ‘‘Follow Me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.’’ (Luke 5:11.) ‘‘And when they 
had brought their ships to land they forsook all 
and followed Him.”’ 
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THE CALL OF THE PUBLICAN. 


So FAR as we can ascertain, all that has been pre- 
viously said concerning the search by Christ for 
disciples, and the process of testing and sifting 
to which they were subjected, applies with equal 
force to each of The Twelve. Matthew especially 
must have been under the eye of the Master, 
though there is no intimation of his previous 
acquaintance with Jesus. He was a resident of 
Capernaum, and no one could collect tax of travel- 
ers through that city in those days without hear- 
ing of Jesus and His mighty works. He sat at 
the receipt of custom for the little port, and there, 
on the shore of the little sea, must often have seen 
Jesus and heard Him speak, and observed as well 
the peculiar companionship and_ associations 
which He permitted. Capernaum had been exalted 
unto heaven. A Great Prophet was evidently in 
their midst. The blind had received their sight, 
the lame had walked, lepers had been cleansed, 
demoniacs had been dispossessed. From the vivid 
narrative which Matthew afterwards made of the 
events in Capernaum, we may justly conclude that 
many of these blind and lame and leprous were 
personally known to him. 

It is only reasonable also to suppose that the 
Miracle Worker had heard of Matthew. Jesus 
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often frequented the shore where his custom house 
was situated. Christ had an intensely human 
heart, and liked to observe men’s ways and ques- 
tion them about their work. He sought acquaint- 
ance at first hand with real life, and no barriers 
of artificiality or prejudice restrained Him. He 
mingled with the crowds at Jerusalem, most of 
them encased in self-conceit, and inaccessible be- 
cause of their pride. But Matthew had neither 
the self-conceit of occupation like a scribe, nor the 
pride of virtue as in the case of a Pharisee. He 
was the worst kind of a publican—that is, a publi- 
can of inferior rank. He was commonly repelled 
by hatred and uncharitableness. With some this 
would beget a stubborn pride and serve to render 
them more exacting and irritating in the perform- 
ance of their duties. With Matthew it seems 
otherwise. He hungered for human sympathy and 
had learned in his office of publican the lesson of 
humility. There was in the man some rare 
efficacy for resisting evil. Perhaps the continued 
effect of feeling himself despised had subdued 
him. It was characteristic of Jesus that He should 
mark his bearing, so different from that of many 
of his class, that He should seek him out and im- 
prove every opportunity for sounding the depths 
of his moral nature. Matthew was quick to notice, 
what was unobserved by others, that Jesus was 
the friend of publicans. Something about Him 
drew the heart of Matthew, and, like a plant 
that grows toward the light, he yielded himself 
without reserve to this strange compulsion of love. 
Acquaintance gave Jesus a favorable impression 
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of his character. Little by little Matthew became 
less absorbed in the custom house and more and 
more Jesus claimed his heart’s affection and in- 
terest. No doubt long before the eventful day 
when Jesus called him he had become a disciple 
in his heart. ; 

The call of Matthew seems to many to have 
only a subordinate interest. It is frequently 
passed by as possessing no significance, save as it 
reduplicates the call of the fishermen, and thus 
serves to assure us of the regular and personal 
summons of each member of the apostolic com- 
pany. Careful study, however, will show Mat- 
thew’s call as significant and typical as theirs. It 
reveals in the first place how utterly Jesus dis- 
regarded all worldly wisdom. Moreover at the 
farewell feast, which Matthew gave to his fellow 
publicans, Christ for the first time broke abso- 
lutely with the prejudices of His age and defended 
Himself against those who censured Him for His 
charity and humanity. That memorable gather- 
ing which gave occasion to the complaints of the 
Pharisees—‘‘the separated ones,’’—served also to 
introduce Jesus to the outcast classes of society, 
to give the publicans a new standing in the Jewish 
world, and thus further brings out the meaning of 
Matthew’s call. 

A publican apostle could not fail to be a great 
stumbling block not only to the priestly class, but 
to the common people from among whom Christ 
must have expected to win the greater number of 
His followers. It must have been a source of 
weakness and even of embarrassment throughout 
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Christ’s whole ministry. We are not familiar 
with the details of Roman administration, and 
really know very little about the enormities of the 
“‘tolls, dues, and customs’? which the publicans 
were to collect. We know sufficient, however, to 
understand why the very name of publican was 
loaded with contempt and hatred, why they were 
disqualified from being judges or witnesses, why 
it was not dishonorable to cheat them, and how 
they came to fall under the Rabbinic ban. 

Three things rendered the office odious to the 
Jews. First, the unjust and cruel exactions of the 
tax laws. The second reason was the vexation 
and irritation necessary to the enforcement of the 
laws, and the rapacity and extortion with which 
the taxes were often collected, and finally these 
compulsory taxes involved the whole religious 
idea of the Jews and their system of theocratic 
government. They were the subjects of Jehovah 
and were directly amenable to Him. Under this 
system of Roman taxation they were compelled to 
pay tribute to a heathen and alien king. 

These reasons powerfully co-operated in the 
case of Matthew. He was one of the smaller 
publicans. He had no deputy, but he stood him- 
self at the custom house and received the dues. 
He did not collect the regular taxes upon land 
and incomes, but he gathered in the special assess- 
ments which were the more petty and irritating. 
To toll the passengers who went in and out of the 
port, and to take account of the fish which the 
fishermen brought from their nets to the Caper- 
naum market, was the duty of Matthew, and we 
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can fancy how this publican would be hated in a 
city like Capernaum, where fishing was the prin- 
cipal occupation. Recurring differences about the 
amount of the toll would have made him many 
enemies. One unjust payment would have alien- 
ated scores. He had ostracized himself as a Jew 
by entering the service of the Romans, and he 
was the more unpopular because he represented 
a heathen power. But all this could not deter 
Jesus from choosing him as one of The Twelve. 
He was alike indifferent to Matthew’s past history 
and to his present calling. Contrary to every 
maxim of politics and prudence as understood 
then and now, as it seems to us, He called ‘‘whom 
He would.”’ 

Neither did Jesus seem to take into account the 
prejudice which might be held against Matthew 
on the part of the other disciples. Four of them 
must often have paid toll to him. Those two pairs 
of brethren who were fishermen must have been 
startled at his selection. It seems impossible 
that all of The Twelve should have been able to 
free themselves from the prejudice so common 
against all men engaged in the business of collect- 
ing taxes. The scribes fully appreciated how 
much damage it would do the cause of the new 
prophet if some of His apostles could be detached 
from Christ on this ground. The selection of all 
must have become known to them, for Jesus’ con- 
duct was open as it was peculiar. With a skill 
worthy of a better cause they approached the dis- 
ciples at the feast which Matthew made. ‘‘And 
Levi made Him a great feast in his own house: 
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and there was a great company of publicans and 
of others that sat down with them. But their 
scribes and Pharisees murmured against His dis- 
ciples, saying, Why do ye eat and drink with 
publicans and sinners. And Jesus, answering, 
said unto them, They that are whole need not a 
physician; but they that are sick. I came not to 
eall the righteous but sinners to repentance.’’ 

How cunning they were to address the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why do ye eat and drink with publicans and 
sinners?’’ not to Christ but to the apostles. The 
plain purpose of it is, that thus their prejudices 
might be aroused, their sense of the propriety of 
associating with Matthew shaken, and their de- 
sertion of Christ secured. But Jesus spoke for 
them when they were unable to answer for them- 
selves, and in answer He silenced the gainsaying 
of the religious cavilers. 

The call of Matthew to the apostleship also 
represents the practical answer Christ made to 
Rabbinism. It was fitting that at the outset Jesus 
. should meet the challenge thrown down to Him 
by the Rabbis and practically settle His relation 
to it for all time. The theoretical reasons and 
the bearing of His doctrine upon associated ques- 
tions could come afterward. Jesus was original in 
action as He was in thought, and instead of speak- 
ing openly against the ritual, ablutions, and 
Rabbinical views of sin and repentance, He com- 
mitted Himself to a course of action by which He 
assured all sinners, whatever their past, welcome 
and grace. The opposition of the pharisaic 
scribes can easily be imagined. This was one of 
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the chosen battlegrounds for those who taught that 
there was no welcome for a sinner until he had 
ceased by penitence to be one, and who forthwith 
made repentance all but impossible. There was 
no such thing as forgiveness with the Rabbis, and 
repentance was a long round of good deeds. Fast- 
ing, self-inflicted penances, almsgiving, occupation 
with the law such as reading and studying if, all 
constituted perfect repentance if persisted in. 
Matthew was a sinner beyond all in Caper- 
naum. He was a social and moral outcast, and on 
reflection the feeling against him seems not only 
natural but even excusable. But Christ loved him 
and called him in spite of it all. With his call to 
apostleship and his selection for association with 
Jesus, and with the other members of the group, 
a new era for the world begins. It indicates the 
whole current along which the life of the Chris- 
tian Church must flow. Never after that can 
Christianity be fastidious, disdainful, or exclusive. 
Its vocation is to seek the lost, to call in those 
who live as outcasts on the very fringe of society, 
to wash the unclean, to heal the sick, and to go 
' wherever subjects proper to this great art of re- 
ligion can be found. By this one call of the publi- 
can Jesus set Himself against the current of the 
age and proved Himself the Friend of sinners. 
Of course the carping Pharisees found fault with 
it. If Christ had only taught it and trusted to 
later generations to act it out that could have been 
pardoned. But to act on this doctrine in the con- 
stitution of His apostles, and to insert it as one 
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of the fundamentals of His practice, was a sin 
only to be purged away by His own blood. 
Matthew understood Christ’s call and an- 
swered by prompt obedience. The door of heaven 
had opened to him and he made haste to enter it. 
He showed how he interpreted it also by the cheer- 
ful renunciation of his office. He broke totally 
with his old life. Perhaps he had long been weary 
of tax-gathering. The population was reluctant to 
pay, and at any rate one of his own countrymen 
had separated him from his profession, and had 
already engaged him as a companion and friend. 
Christ had loved him and sought his fellowship 
in spite of the fact that he was a publican. And 
on his part he fully intended that Christ should 
never need to blush again for it. Then finally he 
called in the men of his old occupation that they 
too might know the Master in Israel, who had 
chosen one of their despised number as His 
trusted apostle. In so doing he showed himself 
like every other ardent young convert. He was 
anxious to have others do what he had already 
done, and sought to draw his comrades within the 
circle of the same blessed influence which he had 
experienced. He made a splendid feast in fare- 
well to his old associates and in homage to his new 
master. It was proper that he should invite them 
and natural that they should come. The moral 
significance of the feast was as rich as the banquet 
itself. In sitting down to eat at the table of a 
publican—a token of friendship and familiarity— 
and with a mixed company of reputed sinners, 
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Jesus again manifested the universal benevolence 
of His temper and doctrine. How well the Phari- 
sees understood its significance their supercilious 
conduct and uncharitable questions show. 

The call of Matthew is therefore typical of the 
generous interest Christ showed in the recovery 
of moral outcasts. It was the practical and crown- 
ing victory of His love over ethical propriety. He 
afterwards defended Himself for it in many 
beautiful parables. To some He seems to have 
gone even farther, when He selected a political 
agitator, Simon, for the same company. We pre- 
fer to believe that as all the respectable classes are 
represented in the call of the fishermen, so all the 
dangerous classes are included under the despised 
represented in Matthew’s call. But it means more 
than even this. It typifies the universal call. No 
class or condition is excluded from it. All may 
hope for fellowship in Christ, and no one is per- 
manently disqualified for the task of apostleship. 


‘From fisher’s net, from fig trees shade, 
God gathers whom He will; 
Touched by His grace, all men are made 
His purpose to fulfill. 


Out of the busiest haunts of life, 
Its most engrossing cares, 

Its mighty travel, daily strife, 
Self-woven, golden snares, 

He for His vineyard doth provide; 
His gentle voice doth move 

The world’s keen votaries to His side, 
With His persuasive love.’’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE ADDRESS TO THE NEW APOSTLES. 


Tue address to the newly appointed apostles is 
incorporated by both Matthew and Luke in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The portion which refers especially to the 
twelve apostles serves in the reports as an intro- 
duction to the fuller explanation of the Kingdom 
of Christ, which the latter part of the sermon con- 
tains. In Luke it will be found recorded in the 
sixth chapter, verses 20-23 inclusive. 

In Matthew the part addressed particularly 
to those who had just taken service with Christ is 
included in the first verses of the fifth chapter. 
It may be recognized by the absence of all allusion 
to the Law, and ends with the sixteenth verse. 
The reference in the seventeenth verse to the 
Law and the Prophets marks a transition from 
The Twelve, the personages who up to that time 
had been addressed, to the multitude. This 
change may have been indicated by a gesture, or 
by an adjustment of position on the part of Jesus. 

That this introduction to the Mount Sermon 
was intended as a sort of inaugural address to 
the twelve apostles will become plain on reflection. 
They expected such a charge. They must have 
been tender in heart at separating themselves 
from their homes, and the faithful execution of 
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their ministry required the address. They were 
entering upon a service whose outcome was alto- 
gether concealed. The bold and adventurous 
would need warning, and the timid the reassurance 
which such an address from Jesus would afford. 
Besides, both Matthew and Luke distinctly state 
that parts at least of the sermon were spoken to 
them. Matthew says, ‘‘And when He was set, 
His disciples came unto Him, and He opened His 
mouth and taught them.’’ Luke is, if possible, 
more explicit. He begins his address thus, ‘‘ And 
He lifted up His eyes on the disciples and said, 
Blessed be ye poor.’’ From this direct address, 
couched in the second person, He does not vary 
until all intended for The Twelve is pronounced. 
Moreover, the doctrine which these Beatitudes 
contain is especially suited for the ears of the 
apostles, just as the rest of the sermon is adapted 
to the hearing of the multitude. We therefore 
confidently assume that Jesus began His dis- 
course, called The Sermon on the Mount, by some 
words of cheer to the new apostles in which He 
fixed their attention, inspired their hope, and 
strengthened their purposes for the hours of ad- 
versity and persecution which The Twelve could 
not forsee, but which were sure to follow. 

We prefer Luke’s version of the address to 
The Twelve rather than that of Matthew. Luke 
differentiates it more specifically, and there is 
less of the disciple and more of the Master in his 
account. Matthew narrows the circle almost too 
much, and pays a tribute to the character of The 
Twelve which it is a question whether they de- 
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serve, when he adds ‘‘in spirit’’ to his first Beat- 
itude. Only a few are poor in spirit. Mourners 
for sin, and those who are hungry for righteous- 
ness must have made a very small company in 
that assembly. Three of Luke’s Beatitudes are 
universal. The poor, and those who are hungry 
and who are in grief because of suffering, sin, 
and death, are always a great band in every 
crowd. The very breadth of his Beatitudes favor 
them as being the original and authentic utter- 
ances of Jesus. The very brevity is admirably 
adapted to secure their oral transmission. <An- 
other reason which is convincing to the writer 
grows out of the fact that we have Luke’s original 
language. He wrote in Greek. We should be 
surprised if with his accuracy of scholarship and 
his easy use of Greek such an omission as marks 
the difference between his Beatitudes and that of 
Matthew should have occurred. ‘‘And He lifted 
up His eyes on His disciples and said, Blessed 
be ye poor: for yours is the Kingdom of God. 
Blessed are ye that hunger now: for ye shall be 
filled. Blessed are ye that weep now: for ye shall 
laugh.”’ 

The import of this surprising address, the first 
part of which we have quoted, is altogether in 
harmony with the condition of the disciples. It 
reflects, as no other passage of Scripture so early 
in the history of Christianity can, the unques- 
tioned fact that the Kingdom began among the 
poor; that the apostles were from the ranks of 
the poor, and that Christ, who first preached the 
gospel, had not where to lay His head. It began 
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the era of the poor man, which, please God, shall 
never pass away. 

Poverty, says Christ in His sermon, is an es- 
pecial qualification for the office of an apostle. 
It has been so; it always will be so. Material 
wealth and worldly felicity would have been al- 
most impassable barriers to the apostleship. It 
was not necessarily so, but practically it would 
have been. These men were called upon to re- 
nounce family and country as well as their old 
faith. We do not mean to say that poverty is, 
in itself, ever a virtue, or that wealth is a sin, but 
the fact remains that estates and social position 
create difficulties from which the poor are alto- 
gether exempt. Wealth, leisure, and family name 
are fatal to aspiration. There is a discipline in 
want, and a character in integrity born of fru- 
gality and cultivated by self-denial, which The 
Twelve seem to have possessed. The rich young 
ruler was kept from discipleship by great pos- 
sessions. Qualifications for discipleship are not 
the appanage of poverty; they are rather the 
result of its discipline. 

Hixperience continually repeats itself. All re- 
ligious and patriotic movements gather their force 
from the ranks of the poor. The most zealous eru- 
saders of the eleventh century, and the most nu- 
merous and earnest volunteers for the army of the 
union in the nineteenth century, were drawn from 
the same classes from which Jesus chose The 
Twelve—the poor, the sorrowful, and even the 
disreputable. The rich and the powerful in the 
time of Christ, and in our time, do as they have 
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done in all other times. It is observable in the 
Reformation led by Martin Luther, and in the 
Wesleyan movement. The rich hold aloof from 
great movements, and wait until the new social 
forces have established themselves and grown 
respectable. Then they strike in and come her- 
alded and applauded to their aid. Their adhesion 
is often of doubtful value. The gain of their 
support frequently defeats the very end in view, 
and not only once, but often the support of the 
wealthy and the aristocratic has turned a victory 
into a compromise, and ‘‘an Evangel into Phari- 
saism.”’ 

Like the Jews of Christ’s day we look for a 
golden age of wealth and worldly power. With 
Nicodemus we say of this beatitude of poverty, 
‘How can these things be.’’ The Church in its 
centuries of history has been forced to make many 
far-drawn expositions to establish the reasonable- 
ness of princes giving their allegiance to Chris- 
tianity. It has ignored or forgotten how near to 
the poor the heart of Jesus lay. The Church has 
sought and won kings and millionaires, but seldom 
by the way indicated in the apostolic inaugural. 
We have accommodated our texts, and instead of 
saying with Luke, ‘‘ Blessed be ye poor,’’ we quote 
Matthew in the spirit of accommodation, and say, 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.’’ Power and 
rapidity of progress have been lost in the process. 
His eminence, the Cardinal, once said to my lord, 
the Bishop, ‘‘The Church can no longer say, ‘sil- 
ver and gold have I none.’’’ ‘‘No,’’ said the 
Bishop, ‘‘neither can the Church any longer say, 
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‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise 
up and walk.’’’ We do well to lay to heart the 
solemn warning in the beatitude to the poverty- 
stricken disciples. The Kingdom of God is not 
evidenced by a mitered priest with a golden chal- 
ice, ministering at an altar of gold. Popes, car- 
dinals, and bishops, with their swarms of prel- 
ates, do not succeed to the twelve fishermen with 
which Christianity began. The basilicas and 
cathedrals in which they minister have their mod- 
els in the temples of Solomon and Diana rather 
than in the ecclesia which met in the house of 
Jason or Aquila or Gaius. Christianity is not 
found alone in splendid temples where music and 
the arts captivate the emotions, nor in an estab- 
lishment ‘‘that maintains,’’ as Lord Selborne once 
said, ‘‘One gentleman in every parish.’’ Christ 
was not mocking His new disciples nor their sue- 
cessors of any age when He said, ‘‘Blessed are 
the poor.’’ We ourselves, as much as the children 
of want and sorrow, are concerned in publishing 
this beatitude. The poor are the heirs of the 
Kingdom of heaven, and we can not better employ 
ourselves than in aiding to put them in possession 
of their inheritance. 

But Christ spoke the beatitudes of poverty, 
hunger, and sorrow to The Twelve because they 
were His disciples. They were poor and had been 
so. They were sorrowful at the final separation 
from home and friends. They would long continue 
so. But the motive of their self-renunciation, and 
the purpose that enabled them to swallow their 
grief, was that they might become disciples of 
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Jesus Christ. This was a transfiguration to The 
Twelve. How they must have glowed with love 
under the magic of such blessings, and shone with 
the glory caught from their relationship to Jesus! 
They were chosen to form the nucleus of the ever- 
lasting Church. Their poverty and sorrow were 
all forgotten in His gracious presence. Their 
hearts were enthralled by His love, and the mo- 
ment brought them a sacramental glory. Some- 
thing in the face of Jesus amazed The Twelve, and 
something in turn in their faces must have star- 
tled the crowd. The scribes noticed it in Jesus, 
and said, ‘‘He is beside Himself.’’ 

The fourth beatitude of Luke, which bears on 
the future of the apostles, is more dwelt upon, 
and is discussed at greater length. ‘‘Blessed are 
ye when men shall hate you, and when they shall 
separate you from their company, and shall re- 
proach you, and cast out your name as evil, for 
the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice ye in that day 
and leap for joy: for, behold, your reward is great 
in heaven: for in the like manner did their fathers 
unto the prophets.”’ 

Were other evidences wanting, this beatitude 
upon their life of tribulation would mark this 
address as delivered to the disciples. He dealt 
frankly with them, and spoke so plainly upon the 
dark prospects of apostleship that their continu- 
ance with Him shows how neither fear nor dread 
of persecution could detach them from Him. 

It required a brave heart to face such an out- 
look into the distant future. ‘‘Blessed are ye 
when men shall hate you’’ would be repeated by 
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many a brave confessor in prison, in the arena, 
and on the cross. The words burned into their 
souls, and looking back we are almost justified in 
condemning the fiery zeal with which they and 
their converts for three centuries literally obeyed 
their Master, and courted martyrdom. Their 
tribulations are summed up under two heads— 
obloquy and persecution. 

They were to be evilly spoken of. Their good 
names and their good deeds were to be blighted 
and aspersed. They must carry on their work 
unsustained by the approval of brethren or the 
sympathy of friends. They were to be checked 
in their ministry by censure and discouraged by 
disapproval. Those who could readily meet 
stripes and death were to be stung by malignity 
and bruised by the cold severity of speech. Re- 
proaches for denying their faith for neglecting 
the ordinances of the old worship, and for asso- 
ciating with the ceremonially unclean, would rain 
thick and fast upon them. They were to be ban- 
ished from the society of their fellow-men, and 
they were to be so ‘‘separated’’ and ‘‘cast out’’ as 
to imply that they were unworthy to remain. 
Monstrous crimes would be charged against them. 
Every detestable practice and all the impostures 
and villainies of that corrupt age would be wit- 
nessed against them, and the lying rumors spread- 
ing everywhere within the wide limits of the Ro- 
man world would embarrass their efforts and de- 
lay their success. 

Obloquy was to be associated with persecu- 
tion. When injuries to their names and aspersion 
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of their doctrines failed, persecutions in the name 
of the State and by the authority of religion were 
to be undertaken. The terrible persecutions 
which many of the old Hebrew prophets had un- 
dergone, and which were only too well known to 
them, were to be revived and repeated. Every 
injury endured by men of God from the evil 
princes of Judah and Israel were to serve as 
analogies of their own sufferings. The heads- 
man’s ax, the man in the mob with the fuller’s 
bar, the caldron of boiling oil, the torturing saw, 
and the crosses—all traditional methods of their 
martyrdom—were paralleled by the treatment 
which the faithful prophets had undergone. They 
were marked for destruction, and we can not fail 
to catch in the brief outlines of the speech which 
remain, an attempt to turn back any among them 
who might lack the temper for such an apostle- 
ship. There must have been in all of them the 
mettle of heroes, or they would have turned back. 

But we can discern another reason for the 
plainness of speech in this beatitude. In spite 
of all its drawbacks, the life of a disciple is a 
blessed life. Jesus yearned that they should con- 
tinue in it. Obloquy and persecution can not 
check, much less destroy, the moral elevation, the 
holy joy, exhilaration, and triumph of the true 
apostle. Their fears were overborne at the very 
moment in which they were aroused. This He 
told them as He set forth the blessings of the 
persecuted. And then who can fail to notice the 
delicate recognition of their nobleness which un- 
derlies the comparison which Jesus makes of the 
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apostles with the prophets. To be classed with 
the prophets was sure to develop the heroic ele- 
ment in them. He gives them rank with the no- 
blest men, and puts them on a level with Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, and Daniel. There 
is no greater honor, save that which inadvertently 
some of them were securing for themselves—that 
of being crucified with Christ. Such a fellowship 
is rarely permitted to mortals, and some who have 
enjoyed it witness to the spiritual exaltation 
which it brings. A modern missionary relates 
that while being assaulted by a Chinese mob he 
put his hand up to his head where he had been 
struck by a stone. As he felt the blood trickling 
from the wound he experienced a strange thrill 
of joy at being permitted to shed his blood for 
the Savior. More than all this, they were on their 
way, not only to the highest earthly honors, but 
to heavenly rewards, which far exceeded them. 
The full measure of their recompense was re- 
served for the skies, there to be trumpeted in the 
presence of man and angels. 

‘‘Rejoice in that day and leap for joy,’’ said 
Christ. Exultation must therefore be an attain- 
able mood in persecutions, for Christ does not 
command the impossible. Common men exult in 
the passing favor of their contemporaries, but 
moral heroes will shout triumphant in the hour 
of seeming defeat, for they know that their re- 
jected testimonies will be accepted farther on. 
Confidence in their cause, rejoicing in hope, pa- 
tient in tribulation, continuing instant in prayer, 
are characteristic of them, and men who have the 
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girth and stature and plentitude of powers neces- 
sary to discipleship attain to this heroic poise. 
Dwellers in the valley are almost sure to be at- 
tacked with depression, languor, and vertigo when 
they climb the great peaks of a mountain range. 
Such ailments never afflict men of the mountains. 
They are used to the rough mountain ways, to 
the rarefied air, and can calmly look into the 
yawning depths of a precipice. So these heroic 
disciples were to climb the dark mountains of per- 
secution and sorrow, facing with intrepidity the 
most appalling dangers, and exulting as they 
climbed. 

We pause to remind ourselves that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is addressed to all learners in 
the school of Christ. The Great Teacher delayed 
at the very beginning of His ministry, and, before 
teaching any of His lessons, He spoke His bless- 
ing, uttered a prophecy, and seriously warned 
them. This lack of hurry should impress us. He 
is not preparing them for a sudden descent upon 
Galilee and a hurried trip through its villages. 
They were to study with Him for two years, and 
then were to tarry at Jerusalem for the endue- 
ment of power. After that they were to begin at 
Jerusalem, and twenty years must elapse before 
the first missionary journey was taken. Hearing, 
preparation, and waiting are put upon us from 
above. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


UNITY AND DIVERSITY OF THE APOSTOLIC 
COMPANY. 


It is not easy to dispel the glamour with which 
time has surrounded the apostles. Nations, by 
choosing them as patron saints, have associated 
them with secular movements among diverse peo- 
ple, and made demigods of them. St. Andrew is in 
Scotland the national hero rather than an apostle 
of Jesus; and St. James, by being used as the 
rallying cry on many a red field of Spain, has lost 
among the Iberians the gentleness and sweetness 
of the disciple of the Nazarene. The names of 
these men as they appear in the calendar of 
saints, the bones under the altar stairs and the 
tombs exhibited by the medieval Church, the 
legends and traditions which have gathered about 
them, the pictures and apostolic statuary which 
are so often offered for sale, have served to in- 
spire in us a superstitious reverence. Their bea- 
tific faces circled with the painter’s halo and 
glorified by the sunshine which shimmers through 
the stained glass windows in our churches, has 
toned down their striking, rugged individualities, 
and made them less and more than the men they 
really were. 

There was a full weight of human peculiarities 
in the first publishers of the Gospel. During the 
life of Christ these peculiarities of character were 
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subordinated to His divine influence, and kept in 
subjection by His bodily presence. After His 
ascension their bias, self-seeking, and contracted 
views often threatened to destroy the very unity 
of the divine work, and the evil results of the 
quarrels and schisms which sprang from them 
begin in and extend beyond the apostolic age. 
Peter’s peculiarity of temperament served at one 
time to almost divide the Church into violent and 
irreconcilable factions; and the freer development 
of Christianity, according to the theology of St. 
Paul, was not secured without private and public 
recriminations on the part of both Peter and 
James the Less. Through the influence of the 
Holy Spirit these human differences were not al- 
lowed to develop themselves, but the visions and 
providences by which, at precise moments, the 
evils of this all but overweight of human idosyn- 
erasies were counteracted make an essential chap- 
ter in the recital of the first spread of Christian- 
ity. Humanly speaking, we resolve the explana- 
tion of why they did not divide up into parties 
and factions into the statement that their unity 
overbalanced their diversity, and thus a universal 
Church, overcoming by its higher unity all human 
differences, was made ultimately possible. The 
difficulty in attempting to strike a balance between 
this unity and diversity of The Twelve made up 
of so many indistinguishable elements of sympa- 
thy, temperament, and prejudice, will be at once 
recognized. Partial success will justify such an 
attempt, and total failure will not be able to ob- 
scure the fact. 
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First among the specifications of unity, it 
should be observed that they were all men. There 
was not an angel among them. From Simon Peter 
to Judas Iscariot they were all creatures of like 
passions with ourselves. No one among them 
could claim the pre-eminence of belonging to a 
superior order of beings. They were frail, falli- 
ble mortals—not impossible saints, and the very 
weakness which Christ hallowed and glorified by 
His consecrating touch brought them closer to 
each other, and brings them closer to us. Envy, 
acrimony, and sedition, however discreditable, 
would surely have followed upon the discovery 
of an indefectible being among their number. No 
limitation so positively and so frequently dis- 
figures men as their inability to abide in comity 
alongside of perfection. There is something in 
holiness that irritates pride and lights up with 
jealousy and hatred the inferior vitality of men. 
One disciple with a catholic, all-comprehending 
love among eleven disciples, narrow in their af- 
fections and restrained in their sympathies, would 
serve to further distort their prejudices and 
dwarf the fruits of their immaturity. To the 
eredit of our humanity it may also be said that 
these human frailties make us more merciful 
toward those who have transgressed, as they made 
the ten gentler and more charitable when Peter 
denied his Lord and Judas by transgression fell. 

Again they were men—not women. We can 
not believe that this was an oversight, and there- 
fore any attempt at explanation which stops short 
of full recognition of the fact is unworthy of Chris- 
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tians who are more concerned about the truth 
than about the triumph of a cause. It is nothing 
against the plan of salvation nor the divine econ- 
omy that it was so. Without wishing to reverse 
the judgment of those godly women who think it 
right that they should be ordained to the pastoral 
care of men, we are bound to record this as one 
of the elements contributing to the unity of the 
apostolic group. The apostolic age, if not all suc- 
ceeded and succeeding ages, was firmly set against 
any unnecessary publicity on the part of women. 
Their exclusion from the sacred number of coun- 
selors chosen by Christ was founded on reasons 
underlying the public opinion of that age, and the 
home and the state of to-day, and save in the nar- 
rowest and most extreme circles, its wisdom has 
never been questioned. Renan has accused Chris- 
tianity of founding its miracle of the resurrection 
on the enthusiastic mistake of an affectionate 
woman. Paul broke the force of this charge gen- 
erations before it was made when he wrote the 
Fifteenth Chapter of First Corinthians. In his 
enumeration of the evidences of the resurrection 
he does not mention the appearance of the angels 
to the women or of Jesus to Mary. The witnesses 
he cites were all men. To have included a woman 
among The Twelve would have served to add 
point to the criticism. 

Then again, they were all Jews. This is all 
the more remarkable when we take into account 
that the Roman State was not only the master 
of Judea, but of the world. So far as we can 
judge, it would have been of inestimable advan- 
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tage if some of The Twelve had been born with, 
or had become possessed of the privileges of Ro- 
man citizenship. The immunities attaching to 
such citizenship were so valuable that we find 
Paul upon more than one occasion insisting upon 
their due observance by Roman magistrates. Yet, 
for some good reason, no one of The Twelve had 
the advantage and assistance which Paul pos- 
sessed in his Roman citizenship. 

A Gentile among the apostles is hardly suppos- 
able. No son of Abraham could forget the strain of 
blood in his veins. It ran proud, clear, and distinct 
and in a continuous stream fortwo thousand years: 
Paul, though he was a Roman citizen, never for- 
got that he was a Jew. He was prouder of his 
blood than he was of his citizenship, and every- 
where proclaimed it. The heroes of his imagi- 
nation were not Achilles, Nestor, Horatius, or 
Lucullus, but Abraham, Moses, David, and Ezra. 
This pride of blood among the Jews has not been 
surpassed in any other people. It was fostered 
by the Levitical law; by the house of David and 
the long line of his descendants who had held the 
throne; by the great priestly families; by the 
Messianic imagination and hope; and by the 
prophets, who were without exception patriots of 
the highest order. Love of country is a passion 
with all people, and no class of people are more 
patriotic than the common people from among 
whom the apostles were chosen. That the Gali- 
leans were wanting in patriotism and lacked this 
pride of lineage is disproved by the presence of 
a man like Simon Zelotes among them. To have 
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included an alien along with this fiery zealot would 
have been, to say the least, imprudent, and to have 
chosen a Gentile out of sympathy with the na- 
tional sympathy and hopes would have been a 
greater strain upon the apostolic unity than the 
call of Matthew, and would have weakened if it 
did not altogether destroy it. 

Moreover, because they were Jews was a 
surety beforehand that a certain preliminary 
teaching was unnecessary. Every Jew was 
trained from youth in the two great truths so 
essential to Christianity—the unity and the holi- 
ness of God. Perhaps we ought to say that they 
were born in possession of these truths rather 
than trained in them. Israel had known the great 
truth of the unity of God from the very begin- 
ning of the nation, and a Holy God before whom 
_ the angels veiled their faces with their wings was 
pictured again and again by the great prophets 
of their faith. These truths therefore had in their 
minds all the predominance which acceptance on 
the part of generations of ancestors could give. 
They nursed them at their mothers’ breast, lisped. 
them in childhood, sang them in stately songs, 
heard them in the synagogue and temple, and the 
agreement of these twelve men upon two great 
articles of faith in any religion which they might 
conclude to teach was assured by their Jewish 
birth. First, the religion would be absolutely op- 
posed to idolatry; second, it would insist on the 
holiness of God and upon morality in His wor- 
shipers. 

Then, they were all of the same rank. There 
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was seniority and there was priority of call, but 
of superiority of birth, calling, or condition there 
was none. The germ of a bishop, or the faintest 
trace of sacerdotal dignity was not discernible 
among them. The fiction of a succession that 
reaches back to the apostles, if strong in every 
link to The Twelve themselves, would fail ut- 
terly in the presence of these equal and demo- 
cratic apostles. 

The great levels of humanity are not made up 
of the meek and mutually kind. Neither had 
these fishermen divested themselves completely 
of notions of place and dignity. James and John 
were not above a private plot to obtain the best 
seats in a new administration. But these ambi- 
tions and heart-burnings for priority and position 
received no countenance from Christ. He gave 
to all the same commission. The authority to 
represent the high court of heaven as an ambas- 
sador and to enact regulations for the govern- 
ment of the militant Church were committed to 
each of the disciples in precisely the same words. 
‘‘Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.’’ 

In the face of this consideration the figment 
of the primacy of Peter disappears utterly. The 
pre-eminence of Peter is simply a precedence 
among his brethren and equals conceded to his 
ability and energy and a preference bestowed 
on account of age to this generous, full hearted, 
but inconstant disciple. There is no intimation, 
much less promise, contained anywhere in the 
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Scripture that this pre-eminence was to descend 
to other men, and the parallel between the triple 
crowned papal sovereigns of Christendom and 
Peter of Bethsaida is neither close nor striking. 
Tn the long line of more than two hundred and 
sixty saints and criminals, men of mediocrity and 
men of genius who have been crowned as popes,” 
few resemble and none equal him. Whatever 
elation of heart was produced in Peter by the 
words of Christ, ‘‘Thou art Peter, and on this 
rock I build My Church,’’ in the incident on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, was checked and 
modified almost immediately by the same impartial 
voice. His self-assumption was at once reproved, 
and his arrogant bearing was afterwards sig- 
naled out at the feet washing recorded in connec- 
tion with the Last Supper. It could not have been 
otherwise. Democracy was inspired by Jesus, and 
nothing in His earthly walk, either in His precept 
or example, or in the bearing which He permitted 
the disciples to assume toward each other or 
toward Himself, is out of harmony with the wise 
tenderness for the spiritual equality and freedom 
of His followers. 


1The New York Freeman’s Journal says: ‘Two hundred and sixty- 
three Pontiffs have preceded Pius X, but of these only eight have 
occupied it for twenty-one years. The average length of a Papal reign 
is but little more than seven years. Ten Popes died within a month 
after their election, and the shortest reign in the history of the Papacy 
is that of St. Stephen II, which lasted only three days. Of the 263 Popes 
who preceded Pius X, eighty-eight have been canonized or beatified. 
Twelve Popes have borne the name of Leo, and of the Leos five have 
peen canonized as saints. Of the 67 Oardinals living 81 are Italians, 7 
French, 5 Spanish, 4 Austro-Hungarian, 8 German, 1 Pole, 1 American, 
1 Belgian, 1 Irish, 1 English, 1 Swiss and 1 Australian. Pope Leo 
created 117 Cardinals, and during his pontificate 123 Cardinals passed 
away. Not a solitary member of the Sacred College to which he was 
admitted by Pius IX, forty-six years ago, is now living 
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In other ways also the unity of The Twelve 
was conserved. The ties of human relationship 
must have been a bond of union. The life-long 
acquaintance of some, the common occupation of 
others, the simplicity of their habits and the nar- — 
row horizon which contained their families and 
hopes, were all forces, however small, gravitating 
toward a common center. Against this center the 
warring forces of privileges and discordant am- 
bitions beat in vain. The closest review of the 
history of the Christian Church will disclose 
nothing to the discredit of their unity. Only 
once, and then by Paul, does Peter appear along 
with Apollos as a party name and rallying ery 
for a faction in the Corinthian Church. Ag phi- 
losophy had its Platonism and Aristotelianism, so 
theology has had its Augustinianism and Pela- 
gianism. Arius, Athanasius, Socinus, each in turn 
gave their names to phases of heresy or ortho- 
doxy. None of these things trace their paternity 
to the apostles, and only among theological pro- 
fessors is anything of the Petrine, J ohannean, or 
other apostolic theology known. 

The divine arrangement for securing unity 
among the apostles proceeded with all the bene- 
fits derivable from commingling temperament, 
different ages, varying types, and degrees of men- 
tality, and diversified spiritual experiences full 
in view. The strongest unity is the unity of di- 
versity, and Christ conformed Himself to it in 
the selection of The Twelve. Let the fact rather 
than the merit of such diversity first claim our 
attention. 
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It is impossible to conceal the different tem- 
peraments possessed by the twelve apostles. 
Meager as are the materials and fanciful as are 
the glimses that we have of some of them, these 
men actually live and glow with distinguishable 
temperaments and personalities. There are many 
things we do not know about them. No memorist 
has filled in for us their parentage, birthplace, 
and the date of it. Whether some of them were 
kinsmen of Jesus; whether married or unmarried ; 
whether they differed in bodily form, the rough 
exterior of some, and the more delicate mold of 
others; the individual inferiority or superiority 
of personal presence, and the immense and in- 
gratiating magnetism which they have possessed 
we shall never know. But this need not render 
what we do know either worthless or inadequate. 
The Bible often portrays a whole human character 
by a word, and here, as elsewhere, not to esti- 
mate men by what they say and do is not to esti- 
mate them at all. The portraiture may not be 


as full as a volume could make it, but it is not 


valueless. 

Temperament has played a great part in the 
world’s history. Ecumenical councils, peace con- 
gresses, and battles have all hinged for their 
results on the temperaments of the ecclesiastics, 
diplomats, or warriors who participated in them. 
Take, for example, the first Council at J erusalem 
held to hear St. Paul’s protest against requiring 
converts to be circumcised—that is to become 
Jews that later they might become Christians. 
James the Less, who presided and who finally 
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gave the decision, had a mixed temperament. It 
was a combination of legal, impetuous, and san- 
guine inferior only in its elemental make-up to 
that of St. Paul. St. Paul had the temperament 
of great generals, reformers, and statesmen. 
Against a man of his phlegmatic, heroic breadth 
of mind, Jewish narrowness and intolerance, 
would vent its petty spite and bigotry in vain. 
We can almost picture the effect of the discussion 
in the Council. St. James’ soul would leap within 
him as he heard St. Paul delineate his mighty 
truth, and no doubt he impressed the entire Council 
with his comprehensive view of Christianity. The 
decision was certain from the standpoint of tem- 
perament alone. The defeat of the Arian heresy 
at Nicaea was all but assured by the group of 
nervous, morbid ascetics who were put forward 
to expound and advocate it, while orthodoxy in 
the triumph of the Nicene Creed owes more to the 
uncompromising temperament of Alexander of 
Alexandria, and to the caressing amiability of 
Constantine, than to the logical and eloquent 
presentation of its syllogisms by Athanasius. The 
whole history of the popes which shows fortune 
in almost every guise from the humble pastors 
of the first Roman Christian community to 
the supreme and dazzling rule of an Inno- 
cent III, or a Boniface VIII, who reigned 
with such despotism over the terrified Middle 
Ages, was largely influenced by the temperament 
of those who held the pontifical throne. They 
make a most extraordinary line of absolute con- 
quering and domineering sovereigns, and their 
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obstinate determination to live on and yield no- 
thing to secular princes, has enabled the papacy 
to survive everything and remain militant and 
erect after sixteen hundred years. It is so in 


every historical event; temperament is a great 


factor. Who will deny that many a choleric old 
sea captain has found his victory not in the poor 


- fleet which he carried into action, but in the wrath- 


ful soul that flamed vengeance within him. 

| All of the strength which would grow from 
great temperaments was a part of the equipment 
of The Twelve. James the Less, though a little 
over-legal, approached to the phlegmatic, the type 
of the great Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic leaders. 
Judas and Paul had the same temper of mind, 
though in the case of Judas it was heated by in- 
ordinate ambition, and otherwise weakened by a 
lack of integrity. James and John were impet- 
uous, and with less of constitutional mildness 


‘than is commonly credited to them. Peter was 


impetuous and sanguine, and Matthew again ap- 
proaches to the phlegmatic, with enough hope- 
fulness to make it seem reasonable that he should 
abandon his position as publican for the apos- 
tolate. Thomas was melancholic, with a twinge 
of courage, as, for example, when he said, ‘‘ Let 
us go that we may die with Him.’’ Philip, An- 
drew, and Nathanael were nervous, yet enough of 
the choleric in them to keep them from being 
cowards. Simon was practical and courageous. 
There was not one of the lymphatic class. The 
apostolate was no place for lazy men, and enough 
nervous energy was infused into each one of them 
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to make them patterns of industry. With ele- 
ments such as these interwoven into the fabric 
of their being, the greatness of these men is only 
a question of animating motive and sphere of in- 
fluence. By temperament they were such men as 
Abraham, Moses, and Nehemiah probably were, 
and certainly like Alexander, Brutus, and Crom- 
well. 

They were as diverse in mental type as they 
were divergent in temperament. Simon’s mental 
make-up is betrayed by Luke’s adjective, Simon 
‘*Zelotes.’’ He was a fiery bigot, restless under 
restraint, impatient of authority, and utterly un- 
selfish. Nathanael, as shown by the fig tree nar- 
rative, was meditative. Andrew and Philip, the 
one who brought his brother and the other who 
brought his friend to Christ, were evidently prac- 
tical.. Philip’s confusion of mind at the Last Sup- 
per when he burst forth with, ‘‘Lord, we know 
not whither Thou goest, and how can we know the 
way,’’ shows him to have been extremely realis- 
tic and lacking in imagination. There was a sort 
of ceremonious formality about him also. When 
the Greeks intercepted him on the third day of 
Passion Week with their request, ‘‘Sir, we would 
see Jesus,’’ he seems to have been deeply im- 
pressed with their decision. It appeared so im- 
portant that he did not venture to take it directly 
to Christ Himself. He first referred the request 
to Andrew, who thus appears as on more inti- 
mate terms with Jesus, and, indeed, as one of the 
first four among The Twelve in intimacy with 
Him. And then the two, with the only little bit 
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of ceremony shown in the relation of The Twelve 
to Jesus, and which denotes not only the im- 
portance of the occasion, but the character of 
_ Philip, together told Jesus. Peter, whose mental 
traits are best represented, was practical like 
Andrew, realistic like Philip, and besides hopeful, 
prompt, independent, and bold. Thomas was by 
nature a doubter. He was the servant of logic, 
and was longer in seeing things than most men. 
He had the rationalistic cast of thinking. Thor- 
waldsen represents him as thoughtful and with a 
rule in his hand, the emblem of exact sciences 
for the due measuring of evidence and argument. 
This was certainly true of him as he was. By 
grace, however, he became a firm believer. 
Though slow in his apprehension of truth, once 
apprehended he held it with uncommon grasp. 
He angled for truth, landed it, and fed upon it. 
Some men praise Thomas the Doubter inordi- 
nately, forgetting that he was Thomas, most 
sturdy of believers. His type of mind among 
The Twelve is reassuring to those who never 
had a vision, and who yield the consent of their 
hearts only after their minds have been won by 
scientifically co-ordinated religious truth. John 
was intuitive. While neither logical nor illogical, 
he apprehended truth in its unity, order, and with 
uncommon directness. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the intuitive and consecutive are unrelated. 
John presented truth not like St. Paul in massive 
chains of gold, but in brilliant crystals, and yet 
with such order, variety, and combination that it 
seems axiomatic. Paul never got beyond the syl- 
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logism. Moreover John was .contemplative and 
mystical, and like men of his type bordered on the 
intolerant. ‘‘Burning indignation against all that 
seemed to outrage his Master’s glory runs with 
its fiery gleam through his whole life, and makes 
him from first to last one of the Sons of Thun- 
der.’? To him more than to any other apostle 
there could be no ground of neutrality between 
Christ and anti-Christ. He was intolerant of any 
compromise, and was wholly wanting in ability to 
make any concession which charity might require 
toward the life of others, or reasonableness per- 
mit in regard to disputed doctrines. 

Their social position varied also. The common 
impression that they were all of low social stand- 
ing ean not be true. It certainly was not true of 
Peter, James, and John. They were fishing pro- 
prietors, had servants, were used to command, 
were householders in Capernaum and Bethsaida, 
and must have been the social superiors of most 
and certainly the equals of all the Galilean fisher- 
men. Low social standing was true of Matthew, 
and grows out of his profession. But, following 
the painters and sculptors, if we include Paul, we 
find the strongest social antithesis among these 
first apostles. It would seem impossible to find 
two men more unlike in social position than Paul 
and Matthew, and the contrast of the proud, high- 
born, educated Pharisee Rabbi, with the common 
despised publican will show upon what surprising 
differences of social foundation the superstruc- 
ture of the Faith of Christ was reared. 

A wide difference of age may be presupposed. 
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Young men whose canopy of life was still flush- 
ing with rainbows and jeweled with hope, were 
mingled with men of experience, the edge of whose 
ardor had already been turned. Some, perhaps, 
were of stout form, and others of more slender 
build; there were heads of families, and blushing 
youths; the poor and those of modest competency ; 
realists and dreamers, each complementary to all 
the rest, magnifying each other’s virtues and 
minifying each other’s faults. It may be added 


_ that the diversity continues to the very end of 


their lives. The labors and success of some are 
narrated, while those of others are kept secret with 
God. Some we know as writers, others as writers 
and preachers. Some spent their lives in cities, 
others elsewhere. Some were evangelists, while 
others employed their organizing faculty in found- 
ing Churches; some narrated the facts of Christi- 
anity, others defended it against errors. Three 
were admitted to the Savior’s special intimacy, 
one labored fourteen years and another for three- 
score years witnessed to and labored and suffered 
for his Lord. 

Take them all in all in mental organization, 
in moral qualities, in the diversity of their tem- 
perament and social position, they loom up heroic 
figures, Thorwaldsen has not magnified them. 
It is impossible satisfactorily to draw their men- 


tal portraiture. Hallam, Carlyle, and Macaulay 


all failed on Cromwell. Great as these authors 
were, they could not portray the personality of 
the great Protector. So only failure can be ex- 
pected here. All of The Twelve are rich in the 
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development of particular faculties. They com- 
prise men of logical and imaginative, of rea- 
soning and intuitive capacity. They had equal 
ability in thinking and executing, were conserva- 
tive and progressive, idealists and realists, and 
as a group, and leaving out Pentecost, they had ele- 
ments of peculiar greatness. If we judge of what 
they would do by what they were, they raise great 
expectation. Unity and diversity is one of the 
keys to their greatness, and by its use we shall 
find ourselves coming more and more into a real 
istic and sympathetic acquaintance with the me 
who first proclaimed to the world Him who is 
its fadeless and eternal light. 

The merit of this diversity need not detain us. 
Men of different temperaments, varying grades 
of culture, diverse pursuits, and widely separated 
social positions are found everywhere. Adap- 
tiveness underlies their diversity. James the 
Less spent his life among the Jews of Palestine 
at the head of the Jerusalem Church. Even Paul 
with his splendid abilities could not better have 
restrained and directed the radical ritualistic ele- 
ment than did James. Peter was exactly the man 
to baptize without. hesitation a Gentile family, 
repent of it afterwards, and then driven by the 
logic of events and his innate sense of justice to 
finally stand with Paul for the liberty of the 
Gentiles. He was just the man to evangelize 
Babylon—the harlot of the nations. Matthew 
could not, like St. Paul, have gone to Athens and 
confronted with acute dialectic the Stoic and the 
Platonist. The publican would not do there. 
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John the ascetic, half-mystical Essene was the 
man for the Orient; for a city like Ephesus, with 
its mingling of faith and knowledge, with its ma- 
terial and sensual. Practical Peter, instructive 
Paul, meditative John, were all provided by the 
divine founder of the Church, and their particular 
and combined qualities were found in strange 
conjunction among The Twelve. The apostolic 
diversities still need to be reproduced and used, 
and the law of adaptiveness underlying the fact 
of diversity renders the multiplied denominations 
of Christianity not an unmixed evil. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
APOSTOLIC SUB-GROUPS. 


THERE is a sense in which any subdivision of the 
apostles is improper. No two of them are alike. 
Matthew is shrewd and politic, John is the disciple 
of insight, and Nathanael, or Bartholomew, is af- 
fectionate in his nature. Peter is impulsive, and 
Simon heroic. James Major is martial and ag- 
gressive; Thomas is intellectual and constructive ; 
Thaddeus dogmatic; and James the Less practi- 
eal. In this way an adjective or phrase descrip- 
tive of each may be fitted to them. So peculiar 
and individual are they that the best grouping 
of the twelve apostles or of any other twelve men, 
for that matter, would be twelve groups of one 
each—which is no grouping at all, and, besides 
being a mere negation, is a confession that all aids 
to knowledge of them in this way is impossible. 

By dividing the apostles into two companies 
of six each, those who are well known or compara- 
tively unknown, are brought together. A wealth 
of homiletical material is thus disclosed, and les- 
sons of the most comforting import to those who 
labor on unnoticed and unrewarded are discov- 
ered. The patience and constancy of those un- 
known and scarcely mentioned apostles for whom 
fame never winded her trumpet, and the magna- 
nimity, enthusiasm, and daring of those whose 
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achievements are better known might well make a 
chapter to incite the humble worker to patient 
continuance in well doing, or to breathe new ardor 
into the mettle of already conquering Christian 
knights. 

A hint at another successful grouping is found 
in the narrative where Christ first commissioned 
The Twelve, and sent them on their first tour of 
evangelism throughout Galilee, two by two. They 
were on a perilous mission. Almost insuperable 
difficulties awaited them. They would be lonely, 
discouraged, and despairing. They would need 


_. the face of a brother, the handclasp of a comrade, 


and the inspiriting sympathy of a kindred soul. 
Therefore Jesus did not send them forth alone. 
They went two by two, an arrangement by which 
each becomes the complement of his apostolic 
comrade, and the intensity, energy, and devotion 
of every apostle is multiplied fourfold because it 
is mated and matched. This plan permits them 
to be drawn together according to their family 
relationships. Two pairs of brothers, if not three, 
another pair of friends, and perhaps a father 
and a son, has the merit of naturalness in the 
groupings. Besides, Thomas the Doubter is thus 
classed with Matthew, the man of strong convic- 
tions; James the Less, the evangelist, is followed 
by Jude, the champion of better social conditions; 
and the Zealot and the Traitor go hand in hand. 
The inherent weakness of such a division lies in 
the fact that members of the same family do not 
necessarily belong to the same group if any ac- 
count is to be taken of temperament and mental 
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characteristics. Nature, which always reproduces 
herself, is never guilty of repetition, and there 
is no guaranty that because Peter and Andrew, 
or James and John, or James the Less and Judas 
of James are brothers, that they are alike. 

Alexander Balmain Bruce, in his important 
book on ‘‘The Training of The Twelve,’’ after con- 
sidering the arrangement of the names in the 
catalogues, finds three groups of four each. ‘‘On 
closely inspecting the lists we observe that they 
contain three groups of four, in each of which the 
same names are always found, though the order 
of arrangement varies. The first group includes 
those best known; the second, the next best; and 
the third, those least known of all, or, in the case 
of the traitor, known only too well. Peter, the 
most prominent character among The Twelve, 
stands at the head of all the lists, and Judas Is- 
cariot at the foot, carefully designated, as already 
observed, the Traitor. The apostolic roll, taking 
the order given in Matthew, and borrowing char- 
acteristic epithets from the gospel history at 
large, is as follows: 


FIRST GROUP. 


Simon Peter, - + + The man of rock... 
Andrew, - - - - - Peter’s brother. 
James and} _ Sons of Zebedee and sons of 
John, ek eh eee We thunder. 
SECOND GROUP. 

Philip, - “ . - - The earnest inquirer. 
Bartholomew, or Nathanael, - The guileless Israelite. 
Thomas, - > - - The melancholy. 

fe : i Y The publican (so ealled b 
Matthew, } himself only). t 
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THIRD GROUP. 


James, (the son) of Alphaeus, (James the Less? Mark 15: 40.) 


Lebbaeus, Thaddaeus, Judas of wee 
The three-named Disciple. 


James, - - - 
Simon, - - - : - The zealot.” 
Judas, the man of Kerioth, - The traitor. 


Henry Latham, the author of Pastor Pas- 
torum, makes no attempt at division into sub- 
groups, and the great writers on the lives of the 
apostles, like Greenwood and Cave, also omit it 
as hedged in by insoluble difficulties. 

A better way, and yet a more difficult one, is 
to draw the apostles together by a union or antith- 
esis of tastes and intellectual traits, and make 
age, temperament, and mental habit the bounda- 
ries of the differences discernible among them. 
For our own part we prefer the arrangement of 
da Vinci. 

It is exceedingly difficult to stand in the old 
Dominican refectory in Milan before the Last 
Supper, and keep enthusiasm in check. Some of 
da Vinci’s fancies were too subtle and fragile 
to become apparent to the eyes of men, but in 
the Last Supper he surpasses even himself and 
displays an intellectual acumen, a knowledge of 
Church history, and an ability to delineate char- 
acters observable in few painters, literary critics, 
historians, or theologians, either of his or of any 
other age. He has been charged with inability to 
execute what his imagination prepared, but for 
once his faculty and his artistic purpose are 
evenly balanced. The heads of the apostles have 
all the beauty and majesty we could wish for 
them. Love, terror, anger, grief, and bewilder- 
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ment are delineated in their faces, while the self- 
collected, self-justified bravado with which Judas 
looks at Christ, and the receding and signal 
strength and beauty of Christ’s face make us 
wonder whether da Vinci’s defense to the noble 
Sforza for the delay in completing the painting 
was anything more than an excuse. He said, it 
will be remembered, ‘‘Judas sought in vain 
through all the thieves’ resorts is not found; I 
can not hope to see the face of Christ except in 
Paradise.’”? The poem by William Wetmore 
Story, beginning, 


“Two steps, your highness—let me go before, 
And let some light down this dark eorridor,”’ 


in which the complaint of the Prior at the delay 
in completing the work is stated, and the vindi- 
cation of the painter as set forth, shows a fine 
sense of the mental grip of the production. The 
words of the Prior and the answer of the painter 
are here given. 


“The work shows talent—that I must confess ; 
The heads too are expressive, every one; 
But with his idling and fastidiousness 
I fear his picture never will be done. 


To which he said, ‘A picture is not wrought 

By hands alone, good Padre, but by thought ; 

In the interior life it first must start 

And grow to form and color in the soul. 
In patient thought, in never ceasing prayer 

I strive to shape that glorious face within . 

But the soul’s mirror, dulled and dimmed by sin, 
Refleets not yet the perfect image there. | 

Can the hand do before the soul has wrought, 

Is not our art the servant of our thought ? 
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Therefore I wait. Within my earnest thought 
For years upon this picture I have wrought. 
Yet still it is not ripe. I dare not paint 
Till all is ordered and matured within. 
Handwork and headwork have an earthly taint, 
But when the soul commands I shall begin.’ ”’ 


The sheer intellectuality of this great painting 
astonishes us. Two great thoughts underlie it. 
By it, in the first place, the whole moral course 
of Christianity is epitomized. Noble and elevated 
as are the features of the apostles, in no one of 
them do we see the true comrade and co-equal 
of Christ. The real secret of Christ’s depression 
from the standpoint of da Vinci is not that one of 
them is a traitor. This fact Christ announces, 
and that is the key-moment to the painting. But 
another and more serious fact remains unspoken. 
One is a traitor, but all are weak, and the sorrow- 
ful look upon the face of Christ grows from the 
knowledge that when the trial comes in the garden 
He will watch alone; that when He looks around 
the judgment hall for a sympathizing face it 
will be to meet the cowering glance of only one, 
His most zealous adherent, and to know that by 
him, if not betrayed, He has been three times 
denied. 

The other thought relates to the progress and 
development of the Christian Church and the 
functions and offices which various of its members 
will at various times support. This renders the 
painting unique in religious art, and affords a 
basis for re-arranging The Twelve into smaller 
companies. The wonder is that his conception 
has so long escaped the attention of art critics, 
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and is proof that these latter were not so well 
read in their Bibles as the great Milanese 
painter. 

We take it that da Vinci’s twelve disciples are 
examples of the differentiation and distinctive- 
ness of function attaching to membership in the 
early Church, and set forth by St. Paul. It must 
be remembered that nowhere is there the least 
suggestion that the apostles were more than ordi- 
nary members of the Church save as their com- 
panionship with Jesus rendered their words and 
witness imperative. They were all laymen, were 
all equal, might all expect in the wisdom of the 
Church to have any or all of these functions ap- 
portioned to them. How far these different of- 
fices were limited and understood in the early 
Church it is not our purpose to determine. But 
that the twelve disciples in the Last Supper 
painted on the wall of the Dominican dining room 
at Milan constitute a commentary of remarkable 
clearness on the Ephesian passage, ‘‘ And He gave 
Some apostles, and some prophets; and some 
evangelists; and some pastors, teachers, for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the minis- 
try, for the edifying of the body of Christ;’’ will 
on reflection become clearer and clearer until it 
grows into absolute certainty. 

The distribution of Church offices indicated 
in the above verse (Eph.4:11) corresponds closely 
to what we find in the pastoral epistles and in 
the other writings of St. Paul. At the moment 
of beginning the verse the great apostle probably 
had no intention of enumerating them. He was 
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thinking of a great building with workmen car- 
rying on the work of construction at different 
points. Some were laying the corner stone, and 
on another side of the building a substratum for 
the foundation was being laid; on still another 
section the pillars were being raised. The whole 
building fitly framed together was growing unto 
an holy temple in the Lord. With the rapidity of 
thought He names these different officials in the 
Church as types of the various workmen engaged 
upon the edifice. In his haste, however, the apos- 
tle does not enumerate all grades of ministry. 
The ‘‘deacons’’ are wanting. We know that this 
office already existed in the Pauline Churches. In 
the letter to the Philippians Paul and Timothy 
make especial recognition of the deacons in that 
Church, either because there were tendencies of 
division there which rendered special notice of 
the regularly constituted Church officers desir- 
able, or more likely because the deacons had been 
instrumental along with the bishops in collecting 
the money recently transmitted to St. Paul. 

The apostles and prophets are named in a 
single body. They are the founders of the Church 
and in a certain sense have no successors. But 
in the breadth, farsightedness, and catholicity of 
St. Paul all whose inspired teaching and preach- 
ing supplemented the work of the apostles are 
included. Barnabas, Apollos, Timothy, Titus, 
Mark, and Luke, and the deeply inspired but un- 
known writer of the Hebrews were of that noble 
office and will ever remain in the glorious ranks 
of the progenitors of the faith. Their likenesses 
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have been seen in every century, sometimes re- 
appearing only at long intervals and rekindling 
by their extraordinary powers of genius and 
grace the expiring flames of truth and goodness. 
The evangelists are not the four who narrated 
the earthly ministry of Christ, but refer to those 
who in every age are gifted with frank, fervent, 
and convincing speech about the common faith. 
Distinct allusions to the pastoral teachers are 
found in all the pastoral epistles and elsewhere. 
The teaching function has always been exercised 
by the Church, and varies according to age, 
country, and intellectual need. 

Supplying then the deacons from Phil. 1:1, 
the full meaning of da Vinci becomes apparent. 
He divides the apostolic company into four sub- 
groups, putting emphasis upon the divisions of 
the Pauline ministry and making them types of 
those enduring forms of services whereby the 
Church maintains herself in and will ultimately 
triumph over the world. This grouping is so 
sane, has such philosophic soundness, and har- 
monizes so completely with the history of the 
Christian Church and with the present day di- 
visions of Christian effort that, though it be the 
work of a painter and not of a theologian, we 
make bold to amplify and expound it. It is the 
sub-grouping of easily the greatest painter, cer- 
tainly the greatest thinker of his age. 

The reader will understand at a glance the 
position of The Twelve at the Last Supper if 
he will read downward and outward from the 
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center of the page. The four groups are made 
up as follows: 


Apostles and Deacons 
rophets Pastor- (Stewards) or 
Evangelists. (Founders). teachers. Administrators. 
Andrew. John. James (Major). Matthew. 
James, the Less. Judas, Thomas. Thaddeus. 
Nathanael or (Paul) Philip. Simon. 
Bartholomew. Peter. 


We are not to conclude from the above table 
that each group absorbs completely all of these 
functions and only those which are indicated by 
this method of arrangement. They are all apos- 
tles, prophets, evangelists, pastor-teachers, and 
deacons. They were even more, for they were 
at the same time martyrs, missionaries, theolo- 
gians, leaders of philanthropy, and helpers of the 
poor. The boundary lines which mark off their 
capacity and sphere of usefulness can not be de- 
limited with the accuracy of the scientific frontier 
of some modern states. The several functions 
overlap and interlace and are in their operations 
so harmonized that the sum total of their product 
preserves the unity of the original architect’s 
design. They are all animated by the same spirit 
and directed towards one divine purpose. Yet 
they surely presuppose distinct and diverse gifts 
and show how in the light of God’s glory each 
man comes to understand his own nature and vo- 
cation. All spiritual fruitfulness is not found 
along the same psychological pathway, and sal- 
ient dividing lines separate men of the greatest 
talents in the fields of spiritual operation and 
service. On all questions of witness and report 
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as to the work and words of Jesus of Nazareth 
these twelve were united, stern, passionate, and 
unbending. But when they came to interpret the 
facts of religious life and labor for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom they became, each and all, 
popes, presbyters, moralists, exhorters, and finan- 
ciers. 

Nor should we fail to distinguish between the 
apostles as such and the apostles as typifying 
various forms of Christian usefulness. The work 
of ‘‘perfecting the saints,’’ ‘‘ministering,’’ and 
‘“‘edifying’’ the body of Christ is not assigned to 
any as their exclusive calling. The apostles did 
not monopolize it, neither can any or all of the 
numerous ministries constituted in the most high- 
churchly fashion arrogate to themselves these 
functions. Through these forms of service The 
Twelve contributed their all to the commonwealth 
of Israel, and every thoughtful saint as he studies 
their lives and regards them as occupying dif- 
ferent offices will find avenues of opportunity 
opening up according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ to each. 

We shall mark also a rise in power and an 
enlargement of the field of service in every con- 
secrated life. Matthew may begin by being a 
deacon—that is by looking after the temporali- 
ties and by searching out the poor and men of 
his own despised class. But he will not leave off 
serving until he is promoted to the ranks of the 
pastor-teacher and has written the sublimest Gos- 
pel that ever fell from human lips. Pastor-teach- 
ers will, if truly devoted to Christ, at times fill 
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the office of deacon. Paul, an apostle, is at the 
same time a deacon, engaged in collecting money 
for the poor at Jerusalem, an evangelist winning 
scores from heathendom, and a pastor-teacher for 
the low-browed, mean, and sensual Corinthians. 
He rises to the dignity of apostleship because he 
is deacon, evangelist, pastor, and teacher. If il- 
lustrations from without the New Testament are 
stimulating we may cite John Hunt, an evangelist 
to the Society Islands, who as servant, mechanic, 
teacher, and fervent evangelist so influenced the 
pagan tribes to whom he had been commissioned 
that he became the founder of a national Church, 
and has been promoted by the common acclaim 
of the Church above and the Church below to 
the rank of apostle and prophet—one of those 
upon whom the foundations of the Church are 
builded. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE APOSTLES AND PROPHETS. 


We have already practically defined the meaning 
of apostle and prophet in the New Testament 
sense. With the call and commission of the apos- 
tles we are already familiar. In the Old Testa- 
ment the Prophets were men of insight, reform- 
ers, and preachers of righteousness. They were 
not so much foretellers as they were _forthtellers. 
Reflection in them was tempered by action, and 
the recognition of their leadership followed from 
both. They were seers, but their greater function 
was to utter what the unprophetic souls about 
them vaguely felt, and to vitalize the religious 
feelings of their times by converting them into 
will, purpose, and action. They interpreted God 
to man, and man to himself. They were the inter- 
preters of the Law, and by their enforcement and 
application of it they became superior to the law- 
givers. Moreover, they interpreted the age in 
which they lived. They saw more clearly than 
their less spiritually minded and discerning con- 
temporaries, the age drift, the issues, the divine 
trend, and providential purpose of the times in 
which they were placed, and prepared men to 
meet their responsibilities by explaining God’s 
will and leading in the performance of it. They 
were rarely priests, and were seldom chosen from 
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the ecclesiastical circles. They were not created 
by any educational process we are able to de- 
scribe, and follow each other without regularity 
and without authorization of the prophetical 
schools, We wonder at those schools founded by 
prophets for prophets from which no prophets 
ever came. 

To draw a sharp line of distinction between 
Old and New Testament prophets is impossible, 
and yet there are marked differences in the con- 
ditions under which they exercised their office. 
There were prophets at Antioch (Acts 13:1) and 
at Corinth (1 Cor 12:28). We read of them in 
the ancient writing called Didache, and they are 
mentioned in the Te Deum. We get an impression, 
however, that the prophetic power faded out rap- 
idly in the early Church, or that the office fell to 
professional and mediocre occupants. In Thes- 
salonica at any rate the power and reputation 
of prophecy was on the wane, for the Apostle 
Paul in the earliest of his letters that remain to 
us had to exhort the Thessalonians to ‘‘despise 
not prophesyings.’’ At Corinth he urged that 
the prophets should speak one at a fime. 

Neither does the immeasurable necessity 
which attached to the office of prophets in the Old 
Testament period adhere in the new dispensa- 
tion. The Christian ages can not be expected to 
rely so much upon them. We have the teachings 
of the great Master, and can estimate the age 
currents and correct individual tendencies by 
Christ’s precepts. To the disadvantage of the 
prophet, but happily to the great advantage of 
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our age, modern prophets are limited in the scope 
of their utterances to a re-enunciation of what 
others have given. If they rise to pre-eminence 
at all it can only be because they make pleasing 
and powerful applications of truth to new and 
unfamiliar conditions of life, revive doctrines 
long since given but forgotten, or vitalize truths 
long held as inert opinions until they assume the 
practical power of a new revelation. 

The apostle and prophet in the New Testa- 
ment differ only in the directness with which they 
obtained their message, or in their nearness to 
or remoteness from the original sources of the 
new doctrine they were called upon to declare. 
They were the founders of the Church. They 
forthtell, plant, and organize in society the great 
truths which Christ had enunciated. They were 
missionaries, evangelists, pastors, and teachers. 
But the emphasis rests upon this, that they per- 
manently applied the new faith to the heathen 
life of the great cities of the Roman Empire. 
They crystallized their flaming love and zeal into 
institutions and uttered formularies which are as 
impregnable as are the bulwarks of Zion. The 
wicket gates and interpreter’s houses for the 
future progress of pilgrims, the great hospitals 
through which the Balm of Gilead shall be dis- 
pensed through the centuries were founded by 
Peter, Paul, and John. They were iconoclasts, and 
toppled over the stoutly built engineries of hea- 
thenism and battered down the seats of its power 
in the pagan and urban life of Rome and its prov- 
inces. But their work of destruction was only 
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to make room for the constructive energies in 
which they excelled and for the new temples of 
holiness whose foundations they laid. Apollos 
watered, for so St. Paul tells us. Planting was his 
own share in the enterprise. Occupancy, estab- 
lishing, founding, and planting was the work of 
this group of disciples. 

This is the field in which Peter, Paul, and 
John display their greatest aptitude. Judas be- 
longs with them, but as elsewhere and in all art 
is supplanted by Paul. Few will question that 
his intellectual attainments and temperament 
fitted him to rank along with Peter and John. 
Among all the great worthies of Christianity 
these three take first place, shining like the three 
great stars that bedizen the belt of Orion. In 
their lives a supremacy was accorded to them— 
Peter and John by virtue of their intimate asso- 
ciation with Jesus, and their membership in the 
inner group of The Twelve, and Paul by a right 
of insight, love, and service which none will chal- 
lenge. The early Church has always been con- 
sidered in two great divisions—the Church of the 
converted Jews and Gentiles. The first is always 
represented by Peter, the second by St. Paul. 
Standing together they represent the universal 
Church of Jesus Christ, ‘‘of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth are named.’’ The 
progress of events in the Church and the theories 
of some irreconcilable critics are in part responsi- 
ble for this supposed division in the Church, but 
in any case they stand together not merely as 
apostles but as founders. 
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To. Petes belongs the glory of the first great 
sermon at Pentecost through which acres of men 
out of every nation under heaven were swept 
into the Church. When Samaria, through the in- 
strumentality of Philip, had received the gospel, 
it was Peter who was sent there to lay his hands 
on the converts and cause them to receive the 
Holy Ghost. We find him while actively engaged 
in his apostleship ‘‘passing through all quarters’’ 
preaching the Word and feeding the sheep of the 
Great Shepherd. Taught by a remarkable vision 
he baptized Cornelius and thus founded the Chris- 
tian Church in both the Jewish and Gentile world. 
At the first Council of the Church at Jerusalem 
he gave his vote for the admission of the Gentiles 
without circumcision. Though his labors at An- 
tioch are mentioned with reprehension, as to the 
fact of his apostolic commission to that city, there 
can be no question. Some ecclesiastical histo- 
rians say that Peter founded the Church at An- 
tioch, and others affirm that he was its first 
bishop. Chrysostom, according to Lardner, 
writes, ‘‘This is one prerogative of our city jan 
Se that we had at the beginning the chief of 
the apostles for our master. ”? Certain Roman 


Catholic bishops maintain that he was bishop of — 


Rome for twenty-five years before he suffered 
martyrdom. This may be safely denied, but it 
is plain from the well-established facts of his 
career that he has earned the title of Founder 
of the Church. 

Paul goes unchallenged with the title of Apos- 
tle-Prophet, though as Schaff said, there was a 
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divine irregularity in his call. Of his person, 
physical constitution and infirmities, beyond a 
Jewish countenance, and the additional fact that 
he may have had weak eyes, we know absolutely 
nothing. Of his mental organization and moral 
endowment we gain from his writings the clearest 
views. The same knowledge may be obtained 
from the narrative of his labors left by St. Luke, 
whose sketches of biography are unquestioned. 
He was symmetrical. Hach particular faculty 
had full development. His natural abilities were 
abundantly improved by art and the advantages 
of a liberal education. In the schools of Tarsus 
his discursive ability had been sharpened by logie 
and the arts of reasoning. With the dialectic of 
his time he was thoroughly familiar. He added 
to his mastery of the Mosaic law and the writings 
of the prophets a knowledge of foreign and 
classic writers, as we may safely conclude from 
his quotations of heathen authors. His industry 
is well known; his temperance and sobriety are 
reflected in his exhortations; and his charity and 
compassionate tenderness for the poor were na- 
tive graces, enriched and enlarged no doubt by 
_ his long experience of the grace of Jesus Christ. 

When Paul first appears in the history of the 
Christian Church it is as its avowed and open 
enemy. His errand to Damascus under the au- 
thority of the Sanhedrin is not entirely conclu- 
sive, either as to his age or to his personal knowl- 
edge of the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. He must have been from three to five 
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years the junior of Jesus. The incident does, 
however, testify to his ardent zeal for the law and 
that he was equally a man of action and reflec- 
tion. Much attention was given by the Jewish 
Church in that age to proselytism. Jesus accused 
the scribes and Pharisees of compassing sea and 
land to make a proselyte. A reasonable inference 
from the Damascus commission therefore is, that 
being a favorite pupil of Gamaliel he had either 
already embarked upon a career of Jewish pros- 
elytism, or that he had it in contemplation and 
was only waiting for authority and opportunity 
to enter upon it. Young and ambitious, morally 
earnest and devoted, we may feel assured that 
such a life of evangelism had occurred to him. 

The Jewish Sanhedrin by connivance and fa- 
vor of the Romans not only punished offenders 
against the law in their own territory, but sent 
into other countries where there were synagogues 
that acknowledged dependence upon the Jerusa- 
lem Council, and there apprehended the unfaith- 
ful and heretical and brought them to Jerusalem 
for arraignment and sentence. Paul, either offer- 
ing himself, which seems natural, or commended 
by his zeal in the case of Stephen, was chosen 
for such an arrest of the unfaithful at Damas- 
cus. Harnack has shown that the Damascus 
journey and the conversion of Saul were not de- 
layed for six or seven years after the Pentecost, 
but that it took place at the very latest within a 
few months of that event and while the spirit of 
it was still in the air. 

That proselytism—thereby meaning strength- 
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ening and extending the Jewish faith—was in the 
thought of Paul, is confirmed by the readiness 
with which he turned his former ambition and 
plans into new channels. In the retirement to 
Arabia he readjusted his philosophy to his new 
experience, and entered at once upon such a life 
of zeal and accomplishment as is nowhere else 
paralleled. After his return to Damascus and 
flight therefrom he went to Jerusalem and met 
the elder James at Jerusalem. Then revisiting 
Tarsus, he spent some weeks or months quietly 
waiting his summons to the work. Barnabas 
sought him out, and we next find him laboring 
with the Church at Antioch. From that second 
capital of Christianity, made so by his ministry, 
the fiery vigor, indomitable spirit, and splendid 
courage of Paul radiated to ennoble and evangelize 
the world. His movements have the celerity and 
success of a Roman consul. Missionary journey 
succeeds missionary journey. Church after 
Church rises, founded by Paul. The island of 
Crete, and the cities of Lystra, Derbe, Iconium 
hear the gospel from his lips. Called by a vision 
to Europe, he establishes Churches at Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea, and Corinth. Then follows 
a long ministry at Ephesus. Meanwhile, by agi- 
tation, he reforms the Church to the liberal bent 
of his own mind, becomes a financial agent for the 
poor at Jerusalem; writes letters weighty and 
strong, that contain a consistent philosophy, a 
social creed broad enough for the twentieth cen- 
tury, and a theology so bracing, unifying, and 
comprehensive that generations of theologians 
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have done little more than expound it and have 
never enlarged upon it. (Little by little he modi- 
fied his first opinion that Christ was soon to re- 
turn to the world, enlarges his efforts to the con- 
version of the Roman world, and extends his vi- 
sions to confines of time and conquest not yet 
realized. Made a prisoner under Jewish author- 
ity in due process of law, he comes to Rome. 
Thence released, he revisits some at least of his 
former parishes, and once more .haled before 
Nero. he rounds out his own autobiography, some 
of the events of which are unknown to us, with 
the annal of a bloody death. 

_ Even then his title to founder of the Church 
is not.complete. When you are in Rome go out 
along a road, which the guide book will show you, 
some afternoon. Follow that road to the place 
called Tre Fontane—the place where Paul was 
beheaded. The guide will point out to you.three 
fountains that, according to tradition, sprang up 
on the three places where the head. of the great 
apostle, severed from his body, in bounding 
touched the earth. Over the fable we have no 
credulity to waste. But for the fact symbolized 
, we have the greatest respect. Those three foun- 
‘tains typify the three young worthies who sprang 
/as it were from his blood to carry on his work. 

| iothy: Titus, and Clement the Roman, undis- 

/) mayed, carried on his apostleship, and from the 

\work of this founder of the Church sprang a 

i whole, Tage of founders. 

John’s place i in this group of founders of the 
“Christi Church rests upon equally sufficient, 
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though different, facts. Traditions gather about 
his name, even more fabulous and apocryphal 
than those attached to Peter and Paul. In the 
Acts his name does not occur as. often as the other 
two, but the occasions on which he is mentioned 
show that he played an important part. He is 
there named but. four times. Once in the list of 
apostles, and three times as in the company of 
Peter. Not elsewhere as in the Acts, however, 
is he at first overshadowed by Peter, and then 
effaced by Paul. 

Out of the little material at. our hand. jit.is dif- 
ficult to say how he was employed while the first 
great advances of the Cross were in progress. 
Certainly he was in complete’sympathy with the 
other disciples and took a part in the»miracles. 
His boldness was acknowledged by the adver- 
saries of the faith, although his individual teach- 
ing went.unrecorded. On the visit of St. Paul to 
Jerusalem he is enumerated as one of the pillars 
of the Church. From the peculiar appreciations 
he showed of the visit of certain.Greeks to Jesus 
in the Passion Week, we conclude that he was the 
most eminent and .successful of those who car- 
ried the declaration of the Cross to men like the 
Greeks, of the highest speculative thought. He 
is connected historically with the Church at 

Ephesus, and the tradition that he spent the clos- 
accepted. He organized the seven Churches ad- 
dressed in the Apocalypse, described in that docu- 
ment as being the golden candlesticks, among 
whom the Savior, glorified, was wont to walk. 
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Finally, it must be remarked that the spiritual 
and_ ecclesiastical consolidation of the Church is 
universally attributed to.St..John. He occupied 
himself with the yisitation of the Churches, 
founded by himself and by his great. co-laborers 
Peter and Paul. He stands before us in the sun- 
set of the apostolic age as the head of Christen- 
dom, and his evidence of the ministry and. resur- 
rection of Christ, passed on through Polyearp 
and Irenzus, reaches well into the third century 
of our era. Christianity had .three successive 
capitals, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Ephesus, made 
illustrious by the three great founders of the 
Church, Peter, Paul, and John. Surely so long as 
St. John lived men looked for the primate of 
Christianity not to Rome, but to, Ephesus. 

To further accentuate their claims as founders 
of the Christian Church and explanatory as to 
why da Vinci put the three on the right hand 
of Jesus, and next to Him in the Last Supper, 
let attention be directed briefly to some further 
considerations. 

They each contributed largely to the.docu- 
mentary evidence and literary history of Chris- 
tianity. Without the productions of these three 
the Christian Church would be poor indeed. 
There could be no verification of the earliest oc- 
eurrences without them, and the New Testament 
would be reduced to the Gospel.of. Matthew, the 
Kpistles of James and Jude, and perhaps if cer- 
tain critical conclusions are warrantable, with the 
Apocalypse added. They divide the new revela- 
tion into three distinct veins. 
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The first, much the smaller, and yet probably 
duly illustrative of his work, is that which is as- 
sociated with Peter. All of the traditions and 
much of the critical comment favor the opinion 
that the Gospel by.Mark owes its fullness and 
graphic narrative, if not its entire existence, to 
conversations with Peter. With the reasons 
therefor we are not now ‘concerned, but the Gos- 
pel of Mark and the letters of Peter make up the 
first and oldest. segment in the circle of Christian 
literature. 

The Pauline contribution is much. more full 
and distinct. It is made up of all that bears the 
name of Luke and Paul. One of the quickest 
and best forms in which to gather the history 
of New Testament Christianity is to read the 
Gospel. by Luke, whose sponsor Paul was, and 
then continue with the Acts of the Apostles, in- 
serting in that volume the side lights which can 
only be gained from the Pauline epistles. These 
Pauline documents assimilate themselves into a 
competent and comprehensive narrative. 

It is very natural also to group together the 
writings which by long tradition have been at- 
tached to St. John’s name. Here again we have 
a beginning Gospel, a series of brief letters, and 
the Revelation.of St. John. Each of these three 
veins are consecutive, have a pervading unity 
and progress of thought. The Petrine works deal 
much less fully with the teachings of Jesus, but 
are especially strong in pen pictures of His min- 
istry. The Pauline series shows Christianity in 
massive links of truth, and John’s work direct 
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and intuitive presents the divine revelation in 
the form of brilliant crystals. 

Again, they were founders of Christian. insti- 
tutions. Hcclesiastical organizations and many 
theological beliefs are traceable to..them. We 
shall not discuss Petrine, Pauline, and Johannine 
theologies, but a brief statement as to the eccle- 
siastical outcome of their ministries may be in 
order. 

We have already discounted the notion that 
Christ preseribed any rules for the government 
of the Church. He made.no rules and enunciated 
no..principles for the new ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, neither did He prescribe any..formulary 
which all of His disciples were.to accept. Christ 
imparted spiritual life tothe Church, and allowed 
all methods of Church government to come as an 
outgrowth of the life of the Church. The epis- 
copate is a growth—not an institution imposed 
by divine authority upon men—and is..not to be 
accepted necessarily under all conditions in all 
generations. It is an indisputable fact, settled 
beyond a reversal of verdict, that the Church 
must adapt itself to the conditions of life and 
exigencies of the work in which it is. placed, and 
that the greatest freedom must be allowed in 
determining offices, functions, and theologies. 

At the beginning of the Church there was no 
organization. The founders of the Church were 
messengers. with a message. But all of this great 
triumvirate tarried long enough to see the differ- 
entiation of function and office well advanced. 
As the Church grew in magnitude and complexity 
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it took on various forms of administration, vary- 
ing in different places and varying at different 
times in the same place. Three great systems 
were finally developed according to the apostle 
who took the initiative, and conformable to the 
people among whom he labored. Thus it happens 
that we have the Apostolic Presbyterian, Hpisco- 
miority, hecaen with no authority at all, save 
the advantage of the work, and all making their 
appeal for validity to the early Church. 

Peter labored for the most part in Jewish 
communities, and on account of this fact, and the 
personal bent..of his mind, we have a form of 
Church government in which the.elders bear rule. 
They were not at first,elected, or if they were cho- 
sen by the congregation they gradually assumed 
almost entire. control and became a government 
by an oligarchy. By and by we shall be surprised 
to learn that the Western Church seized on Peter 
as their patron saint and traded off the real 
framer of their Church monarchy for the organ- 
izer of the presbyterial system. In any event we 
get a government vested invelders from Peter 
and the Jewish converts to early Christianity. 

Again,.Paul is the founder of the papal and 
episcopal. form of Church government. We do 
not mean by that to say that the rise of the papacy 
was foreseen by Paul, but rather that the papacy 
is a legitimate outgrowth of the forms of Church 
government recognized in the Churches estab- 
lished by Paul. Rome dominated the world, and 
Paul’s labors threw him into cities where the 
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Roman influence predominated. Naturally and 
necessarily the Churches which he founded as- 
sumed the form of government conformable to 
the Roman type. The whole tendency of his fields 
of labor, such as Antioch, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Rome, was to create bishops, archbishops, 
and metropolitans. As the centuries went by, and 
it became necessary to ground methods and forms 
of procedure in documentary Christianity, the 
metropolitan of Rome rooted his episcopal claims 
on the supremacy of Peter and his residence-in 
Rome. To him, according to a literal interpre- 
tation of Matthew, the keys of the Kingdom of 
God had been committed. , 

For the most part John labored in...Greek 
communities. Though all were under the domin- 
ion of Rome, so various were the forms of life in 
the different cities to which the Church addressed 
itself that one distinctively Greek must be rec- 
ognized. Jor such a ministry, John, as we have 
already seen, was peculiarly fitted. The Greeks 
were politically, before anything else, democrats. 
The Churches at Ephesus, Smyrna, and Thya- 
tira were full of Greeks, and what more natural 
than that the Church should take on a Greeianized 
form and become. democratic and congregational? 
Thus we have the apostolic. congregational 
Church. 

These three were at one in what they.taught: 
The death, resurrection, and life of Jesus; His 
divinity and kingship; justification by faith; sanc- 
tification of heart and of life; a belief at first in 
the speedy return of Christ, afterwards shading 
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off into the spiritual conceptions of what the 
second advent. really means, were, along with 
many others, articles in their common creed. 
They were at.one also in what they opposed. 
They stood a united and irresistible band for 
freedom from the burdensome law of the circum- 
cision. They were the unwavering champions of 
purity against the sensuality that like an atmos- 
phere surrounded the world of their time. They 
flung a common anathema against the whole brood 
of vices, and withstood with all the means in their 
power political injustice, whether proffered by a 
Sanhedrin, a pro-consular court, or a Greek mob. 
It is inconceivable that men who agreed so. accu- 
rately with regard to their.hatreds, affections, 
and doctrines should fall out over trivialities. 
Finally, they visited intermittently if not regu- 
larly the scenes of each other’s labors and tri- 
umphs. There was a Cephas. party at Corinth, 
which could hardly have — grown up without 
Peter’s presence there. Peter and Paul met and 
labored at Antioch, and if Paul does rather ve- 
hemently assert that he withstood Peter because 
he was blameworthy it testifies to the frankness of 
their relations. All of them, certainly Paul and 
John, labored for the invisible kingdom at Ephe- 
sus. These founders rise to the greater dignity 
because in all their labors they maintain ‘‘the 
unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace.” _ 
These three great figures are still in the 
Church. Rugged, froward Peter has his counter- 
part in plain John Williams, who sealed in Erro- 
manga his testimony with his blood at the early 
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age of forty-three. It is the opinion of Bishop 
Walsh that ‘‘since the days of the apostles no 
one man was the means of winning so many 
thousands to the true faith of Christ by the 
preaching of the gospel as John Williams... 29) His 


undying fame as a founder of the Christian 


» Church is written in his epitaph. |{‘When he came 
\ there were no. Christians. When he left there were 
no heathen.’’ 

Few will deny to Wesley a place among the 
founders of the Church. The greatest preacher 
since St.. Paul, with an executive genius com- 
parable only to that of the great.apostle, clear- 
headed in his financial ideas, sane and charitable 
in theology, revivifying and adapting the great 
truths of Christian experience to the spiritual re- 
generation of his age, he looms across the century 
the most Pauline figure since St. Paul. 

Here, too, we make bold to name William 
Carey. He sowed India with tracts and Bibles 
in forty languages and dialects. He did what 
others only dared to.think; roused the sleeping 
missionary conscience of Protestantism, and un- 
derneath the map of every heathen land you may 
still read ye so great Popes for 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE EVANGELISTS. 


In the group of evangelists, as in the case of the 
founders of the Church, we are confronted with 
a multiplicity of functions. They were not.a sepa- 
rate class, and by applying the name of evan- 
gelists to them we do not withdraw them wholly 
from the work of establishing Churches and in- 
structing converts. The same duties so far as 
preaching the gospel to all within the province 
of their ministration -is concerned, was performed 
by them. Their sphere was less circumscribed, 
and they were generally preachers of the gospel 
in foreign countries and often the subordinates 
and missionaries of the apostles. Of the latter 
were Philip, the evangelist to Samaria, and Timo- 
thy, who was exhorted on the occasions of his 
journeys to resume and exercise his function of 
evangelist. 

Along with the task of thinking out and organ- 
izing the gospel, which we have indicated as be- 
longing to the group of founders, there was an 
evangelistic service and quality which we credit 
especially to Andrew, Nathanael, and James the 
Less. They were not so much concerned with the 
intellectual duties of the Church as with the scat- 
tering far and wide of the seeds of the Kingdom. 
In this capacity they were to carry the good tid- 
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ings from one end of the Roman Empire to the 
other, and spread it abroad as far as their feet 
could travel and their voices reach. Such a func- 
tion when temperament and consecration are 
equal to it is an unceasing delight. There must 
have been a maximum of joy in such work in the 
first Christian century when the glad news of 
salvation was as yet unburdened by the common- 
places of rhetoric, its freshness unspoiled, and 
its splendor undimmed. Every new city which 
received the gospel served to augment the flame 
of its universalism, and each new scene entranced 
the first evangelists with the grace, grasp, and 
gracefulness of the divine purpose. The gospel 
ship went sailing out on an undiscovered ocean 
with a boundless horizon, and beacon fires on 
every scaur and headland, kindled by the great 
group of early Christians, represented by An- 
drew, Nathanael, and James Minor, lighted the 
beginning of its triumphal voyage. 

Save the narrative contained in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and a few casual references in the Epis- 
tles, the evangelism of the first century left few 
reliable records. In the nature of the case or- 
ganizers and founders who bind together and 
shock the evangelistic harvest stand the most 
prominent in the chronicles. To all appearance 
a majority of the apostolic company had little or 
no active share in the extension of the Church. 
After Peter, Paul, and John, the names which we 
meet most frequently in the annals are those of 
Barnabas, Silas, Philip, Mark, Timothy, and 
Titus. To suppose inactivity, however, on the 
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part of men like Andrew, Nathanael, James, and 


‘ Shops) would be wide of the mark. Luke tells 


‘us ‘that they that were scattered abroad went 
nae preaching the Word,’’ and a concep- 
tion of what ‘‘everywhere’’ meant is gained from 
the long list of places whose citizens were rep- 
resented at Jerusalem in the congregation which 
listened to Peter’s sermon at Pentecost. India, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Italy, Egypt, and North Africa each received 
these messengers of the new faith. The first Pen- 
tecost was not the only: great occasion where the 
gospel seed was widely sown, afterward to spring 
up in some far distant countries. 
a Paul or Peter, and in the full traditions which 
attach to John, there is danger of forgetting the 
services of those unheralded apostles who carried 
far and wide the knowledge of Jesus and the res- 
urrection. Andrew and Nathanael may well have 
played as important if not as conspicuous a part 
as James and John. Of Churches, as we under- 
stand the term, there were none. Of evangelists 
or missionaries regularly commissioned as such 
there were none. But if we judge by results and 
not by the small records of individuals who la- 
bored and revivals that were carried on, we shall 
conclude that the apostolic age led all others in 
the vigor of its individual effort. It was not a 
time of leaders, organizations, and widely con- 
certed plans. Committees on fraternity, unity, 
and harmony had not yet begun to abound. Pi- 
oneering was then as now the province of the 
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lesser known and more humble believers. There 
was a constantly increasing number of these. 
Tradesmen, soldiers, travelers, and workmen who 
had been converted to Christianity, wherever they 
went, whether in the legion or as often, in the 
galleys, whether on business or driven by perse- 
cution, told the story of the Cross; were witnesses 
to its transforming power in their own lives and 
urged the acceptance of the Savior upon all with 
whom they came in contact. No matter what the 
trade or occupation of these men, and regardless 
of the errand which carried them forth, or the 
environment which hemmed them in, every cir- 
cumstance was transmuted into an opportunity 
and made a means of extending the faith. 

It will be proper to consider for a moment the 
methods by which these early evangelists enlarged 
the Kingdom with such zeal and success, in order 
that we may gather the full admonition which 
their fidelity is designed to bring us. They went 
everywhere preaching; but even that is somewhat 
indefinite. It means simply enough that they 
were ‘‘heralds,’’ but that does not fully specify 
or explain. 

It so happens that the words of Mark (16: 20) 
and Luke (8:4), which are translated ‘‘preach,’’ 
have an explanation of what they really mean 
given them by their use elsewhere. But for this 
we might think that they were orators who 
swayed great audiences regularly assembled in 
some public place. Frequently ‘‘preaching’’ 
means ‘‘talking’’ or speaking in a conyersational 
manner. For example, in the eleventh chapter 
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of Acts we read, ‘Now they which were scattered 
abroad upon the persecution that arose about 
Stephen, traveled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, 
and Antioch, preaching the Word to none but 
unto the Jews only. And some of them were men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, which when they were 
come to Antioch spake unto the Grecians, preach- 
ing the Lord Jesus.”’ j 

The same language with the same meaning, 
though with a slight change of emphasis, is found 
in Acts 8:25. ‘‘And they when they had testified 
and preached the Word of the Lord returned to 
Jerusalem and preached the gospel in many vil- 
jages of the Samaritans.’’ Here they at once 
preached and testified—that i is, they bore witness 
to the facts of Jesus’ life, word, and resurrection 
while they talked familiarly of matters within 
their own knowledge, or were so well accredited as 
to be beyond doubt. While they did this they were 
preaching. We are therefore forced to conclude 
that their preaching was something beyond the 
formal work of an ordained minister in the pul- 
pit. It was a form of religious activity in which 
all Christians could engage and did engage freely. 
They propagated evangelical truth by ordinary 
conversation and testimony. They went about 
and talked everywhere. The advantages of their 
colloquial methods of advancing the cause of 
Jesus Christ in the world will occur to every re- 
flective mind. 

In the first place it greatly multiplied the 
number of those who could participate as mis- 
sionaries and evangelists. To evangelize a whole 
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world is a great commission, and after eighteen 
centuries a hard task still remains. Here is op- 
portunity for all. To build up great organiza- 
tions in which the individual is little more than 
a cog to aid in regulating the motion of the ma- 
chine is not the quickest, the easiest, nor the ear- 
liest apostolic method of evangelization. In this 
sense and purpose every Christian becomes an 
evangelist and every ounce of energy in the Chris- 
tian Church is utilized. Those who say they have 
no time for religious work are met by the answer 
that it takes no time from regular occupations to 
testify for Christ. And as for those who declare 
that they have no gifts here is an opportunity 
that requires zeal rather than gifts. It does not 
need a surprising amount of education to kindle 
a hearer’s heart if only our own heart is truly 
kindled. 

But the efficacy of this plan depends more 
upon the unity of action it secures than upon 
the number that it engages in the work of 
evangelism. Its application dismantles many ob- 
jections and removes many difficulties. For an 
example it puts an end at once to the old rivalries 
between the clergy and the laity. It will cause 
the cry of ministerial domination and priestcraft, 
and the vociferousness of unrecognized laymen 
to cease. Power goes with activity—and should 
go with it. Did anybody ever hear of a minister 
Jording it over his people when all the people 
are going about preaching everywhere 2) And did 
layman ever cry priest when just before and 
immediately after he had been exalting the Cross? 
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Moreover, when the tongues of Christians are 
employed in wise and generous speech for Jesus 
they are unlikely to become captious and develop 
that dangerous quality of censoriousness detected 
in so many quarters nowadays. 

Access in the most effective way is also thus 
secured to the hearts of the unconverted. It is 
a reversion to the philosophy of the leaven which 
a woman took and hid in three measures of meal. 
The yeast lifted and wrought upon the meal, mole- 
cule by molecule, until the whole mass was leav- 
ened. Christianity as a religious system has at- 
tacked unbelievers in the mass and overborne and 
routed them.‘,'The conquered, however, have re- 
mained, unconverted. But when the great seething 
throng i is addressed and when from an individual 
center there goes out the glowing warmth and 
ardent testimony of a sincere heart, the attention 
is arrested, prejudice subsides, sympathy grows, 
and the mystery of a divine grace is revealed to 
men. , 

Thus rapid growth is secured, and the spiritual 
dignity of those who so exercise themselves as 
evangelists is greatly enhanced. How does one 
feel who has honestly to own that he has never 
won a soul, and who is not able to couple to his 
own personal experience the sure warrant of hav- 
ing gained others to the blessed life? The prom- 
ises and predictions to those who engage in soul 
winning engage the minds of Christians, and their 
failure to realize them must make the deepest 
impression upon believers. ’The ancient Bata- 
vians wore on their necks a shackle until they 
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had been victor in a fight and conquered an 
enemy. Hach man must personally bring in at 
least one_ prisoner and present him to the mon- 
arch. , Then, in the presence of the king, the of- 
fey amid the greatest rejoicing broke the iron 
band as a sundered emblem of sloth and slavery. 
To possess the joy and dignity of those who no 
longer wear the badge of failure in their efforts 
to convert a sinner from the error of his ways 
is the worthiest aspiration that can animate the 
heart of a Christian. 

Of Andrew, generally styled by the ancient 
writers of the Church, Protocletos, or the ‘‘first 
called,’’ we know but little from the Scriptures. 
The basis of reasonable conjecture, however, con- 
cerning his character, is laid in his report of the 
loaves and fishes at the feeding of the five thou- 
sand; his bringing Peter to Jesus; in the fact 
that he was counseled about the introduction of 
the Greek proselytes of the gate who sought to 
see Jesus in the Passion Week; and that he was 
one who inquired privately about the signs moni- 
tory of the destruction of the temple. From these 
occurrences we would : argue in their order that 
he was practical, remarkably open to the recep- 
tion of religious truth, and eager in its advocacy, 
of considerable influence in the apostolic com- 
pany, and that he had the affectionate insight 
with which quickly to comprehend the judgment 
impending over the Holy City. Before coming 
to Christ he had been a disciple of John the Bap- 
tist. So far then as we can argue at all we argue 
that he was a man of religious temperament, good 
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sense, and not wanting in stability. He was a se- 
rious, candid, discreet man, perhaps without the 
striking talents and burning zeal of his brother, 
and, quite as probable, without his brother’s 
prominent faults. That he was a missionary and 
evangelist of the high order by which the Church 
was so rapidly advanced in the first centuries is 
evident from the traditional opinion of his labors 
and from his personal service in the conversion 
of Peter. 

In the allotment of countries, whether by lot 
as the tradition has it, or if any division at all 
was made by general agreement, as is more proba- 
ble, or by the progress of events, as is more rea- 
sonable still, Andrew had Scythia as the field of 
his service. He traveled through Cappadocia, 
Bithynia, and Galatia, and had a somewhat ex- 
tended ministry at Sinope, where late in life he 
is reputed to have met Peter. He visited Thrace, 
and labored in Macedonia, Thessaly, Achaia, and, 
according to Gregory of Nazianzen, in Epirus. 
At Byzantium he is said to have founded a Church 
and ordained Stachys, whom St. Paul calls his 
‘beloved Stachys.’’ He was crucified in Achaia 
by order of the proconsul Agaeus. The cross 
decussate, commonly affirmed to have been the 
Preument of his martyrdom, is still known as 
St. Andrew’s cross. 

We hail him, from the circumstance of his 
seeking Peter, as an example of the earliest type_. 
_of evangelism. Of all our Lord’s apostles St. 
Andrew has the honor of being the first evangel- 
ist, and from his lips came the first impressive 
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announcement of the Messiah. If nothing besides 
this incident were written of Andrew it would 
be enough to interest us in him. He has spent a 
part of a day with Jesus in the place of His abode, 
and becoming satisfied that He was the long- 
looked-for Redeemer, and following the dictates 
of feeling and love awakened in his breast he 
hastens to share the pleasure and confidence with 
his brother. Beyond question he was one of a 
select band who waited for the consolation of 
Israel, and in Jesus he found what he was looking 
for. ‘‘He first findeth his own brother Simon 
and saith unto him, We have found the Messiah, 
and he brought him to Jesus.’’ He thus increased 
his joy by imparting it to another—the joy of all 
evangelism. That incident was the founding of 
a true St. Andrew’s brotherhood—the brother- 
hood of evangelists. 

Nathanael, so called by John, or Bartholo- 
mew, according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, is 
the second member of the evangelistic group.* 
He is rightfully grouped with the simple-hearted, 
unheralded evangelists. He had that moral ex- 
cellence which sets into vibration the moral na- 

1The reasons for assuming the identity of Bartholomew and Na- 
thanael need not detain us. First, John has only eleven disciples with- 
out Nathanael, and Matthew, Mark, and Luke have only eleven with- 
out Bartholomew. They might therefore be the same individual. 
Second, each name occupied in the catalogues the place next to 
Philip, who is associated with his introduction to Jesus. Whoever the 
disciple in dispute may have been, he had a joint call to discipleship 
with Philip and appears in the catalogues following him. Thirdly, 
it is noticed that Nathanael is introduced in the company of several 
apostles in the twenty-first chapter of John’s Gospel in such a manner 
as to lead us to suppose that he was one of The Twelve. Fourthly, the 


difference of the two names is not an argument against the suppo- 
sition as it would seem at first thought, but rather in its favor. Bar- 
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tures of others. Jesus exclaimed on seeing him,’ Pa 
‘‘Behold an Israelite in whom there is no, guile.”’ Yt? ei oe 
The words suggest a man of gentle, meditative 
spirit, pure, and a stranger to double-mindedness, 
pride, and unholy passion. He was one of John’s 
disciples, and had already formed habits of de- 
votion. Just before he met Jesus he had been 
engaged in prayer and meditation under the se- 
clusion of a fig tree. His gentleness, candor, and 
honesty are strikingly exhibited in his interview 
with Philip. He was impressed with the idea, 
common in his day, that no prophet, much less 
Messiah, could come from Nazareth, and frankly 
stated his objection. Philip, instead of arguing 
the matter, wisely said, ‘‘Come and see,’’ and 
Nathanael, perceiving the justice of the appeal, 
went at once determined to put his prejudice or 
opinion to the only proper test of experiment. 
Pleased with his readiness to be convinced, Jesus 
was lovingly drawn to him, took him into His con- 
fidence from the first moment, and pronounced 
him an Israelite ‘‘indeed.’’ 

Here was a soul white enough to mirror forth 
the divine teachings and character of our Lord. 
tholomew signifies Son of Tolmai, just as Bartimeus signifies the Son 
of Timeus. Nathanael might therefore be called Bartholomew after 
his father, as Simon is called Barjonas after his. In any event Bar- 
tholomew could hardly have been the only name of the apostle men- 
tioned by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as itis a patronymic. As there is 
nothing in the circumstances to disprove it, why might not his first 
name have been Nathanael? Finally, when we add the presumptive 
evidence from John’s first chapter that Nathanael was one of the 
earliest of the apostles, and Cave’s somewhat acute but wholly reason- 
able assumption that he would have been nominated for the place 


made vacant by Judas’ apostasy had he not already been one of The 
Twelve, and we are convinced that Bartholomew and Nathanael are 


one and the same person. 
Iv) 
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Utterly subdued to the will of Christ, a man with 
unveiled heart to whom the mystery of the ages 
had been disclosed, with a soul of fire, and a com- 
mission of love, he presses by his character the 
evangelistic function upon our attention. To such 
aman we adjudge at once the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. It belongs to him by inheritance and by 
promise. Brighter and brighter grows the mani- 
festations of divine truth which Heaven bestows 
on such an one, and proofs mighty and divine 
will attend his ministry. The wreath of the Pen- 
tecost remained upon Nathanael’s brow. He 
evangelized India, labored in Chaldea, and, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, Clement of Alexandria found 
a copy of Matthew’s Gospel in Ethiopia, left there 
by Nathanael. Pentecost, memorable for the de- 
scent of the Spirit, in Nathanael’s life, witnessed 
to his abiding presence. 

In James the Less we have illustrated one 
other essential in the evangelistic type. This 
St. James’ the apostle, whom St. Paul calls the 
Lord’s brother, and whom he reckons with Peter 
and John as one of the pillars of the Church, ap- 
pears to have resided constantly at Jerusalem, 


1The exact relationship to Jesus of James the Less and others who 
are called “brethren of our Lord” has been a matter of controversy 
from very early times. Cave expresses the opinion that James Minor, 
Jude or Thaddeus, and Simon were the sons of Joseph by a former wife. 
There is no objection to holding such an opinion, but many things 
might be said against it. For example, it is almost unthinkable that 
men so much older than Jesus as they, thus related, would seem to 
have been, should have been chosen for the apostolate. Da Vinci has 
given James the Less the face of a younger brother of Jesus. That 
there were such children of Joseph and Mary is hardly in doubt, and 
that to the very last they did not believe in Jesus as Messiah is also 
evident. 

The name of the mother of James Minor was Mary. In the Gospel 
of Mark she is called ‘‘Mary the mother of James the Less and Joses,” 
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and to have been the head of the Church there. 
When Peter was “miraculously | delivered from 
Prison, he went to the house of a believing family 
and said to those who were there, ‘‘Go show these 
things unto James and the protien? from which 
his precedence is apparent. In the fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts he appears as the presiding 
member of the Council at Jerusalem, and though 
Peter spoke first James spoke last, and gave the 
deciding opinion. Other evidence of the standing 
of James and the consideration in which he was 
held is given in the account of the journey which 
Paul and his company made to Jerusalem to pre- 
sent the collection taken for the poor, in which 
the writer says, ‘‘And when we were come to 
Jerusalem the brethren received us gladly, and 
the day following went in with us to James; and 
all the elders were present.’’ The only apparent 
reason for singling out James was that he was 
the chief person at the convocation of the elders. 
Traditional writers have much to say of his virtue 
and wisdom and the respect which these procured 
for him among the faithful and unbelieving. Not- 
withstanding his great repute among the Jeru- 


and in the narrative in John we read: “And there stood by the Cross, 
Mary his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Cleopas, and 
Mary Magdalene. To account for the appellation “James, the Lord’s 
brother,” it must be observed that the Jews were accustomed to include 
all near relatives under the general name of brethren. But some will 
say that if his mother’s name was Mary and his aunt’s name was also 
Mary there were two Marys in the same family. Strange though it 
may appear, this among the Jews was not uncommon, and quite fre- 
quently two sisters of the same family bore the same name. Alphaeus 
is nothing but the Greek form for Cleopas. These undisputed facts it 
seems to me will permit James to be called James the son of Alphaeus, 
and also “the Lord’s brother.” The inference we draw is that James 
the Less was first cousin to Jesus. 
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salem Jews he met a martyr’s death in a tumult 
in the temple. 

James is the pastoral evangelist. Andrew and 
Nathanael are itinerants, the one with ability for 
personal work accentuated, the other with the 
drawing power and gravity of a holy life. James, 
though in a less degree, has the personal drawing 
of the one and the resplendent character of the 
other, but subjoins to those qualities the power 
to prolong his work in the same community 
through a term of years, and evangelize, reprove, 
and rebuke with all long suffering. The itinerant 
evangelist, after his personal or public efforts at 
arousing the unconverted, takes his departure, 
rejoicing in the measure of his success or bur- 
dened by his failure. But James was the type of 
an evangelist who year after year labors on in a 
great community, preaching repentance, exhort- 
ing against covetousness, denouncing sin, calling 
on men to confess their faults, ‘‘snatching them 
as brands from the burning,’’ and asserting that 
luminous truth with which the epistle closes and 
that the Church ought never to forget, ‘‘He which 
converteth a sinner from the error of his ways 
shall save a soul from death and hide a multitude 
of sins.’’ Discouragements can not persuade 
him to abandon the field, and successes put no 
burden of reputation upon him, which, lest he 
should be unable to sustain it, impels him to de- 
part. 

James is the type of evangelist most needed 
for an organized Church. For widely scattered 
multitudes Andrew and Nathanael meet the need. 
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James had the prophet-like loyalty which fitted 
him to organized conditions. The pendulum, 
swinging from exaltation to depression, swept 
Nathanael and Andrew from their anchorage of 
faith in Jesus. In the vicissitudes of those dis- 
heartening days between the crucifixion and the 
Pentecost, seven among the eleven fell away. 
They backslid into business, and went once more 
to pursue their old occupation of fishing. Na- 
thanael, and probably Andrew, were among them, 
but James the Less stood firm. Having done all, 
he obeyed the apostolic injunction and was able 
to stand. Such an one was James fitted above all 
The Twelve to exercise the evangelistic office in 
Jerusalem, the cradle of the faith. James was 
his own evangelist. 

Evangelists of their spirit are still in the 
Church. Christian history furnishes the names 
of no two greater itinerant evangelists than Fran- 
eis Xavier and William Taylor. No member of 
the apostolic company seemingly exercised a more 
marvelous evangelistic influence than Xavier. 
Appointed as apostolic nuncio to India, he 
preached through an interpreter for three years 
along its coasts. He next visited the Chinese 
Archipelago, Malacca, the Moluccas, and then la- 
bored with equal success in Japan. He fell with 
his face toward China, having secured the pro- 
fession of faith by more than one hundred thou- 
sand converts. 

It is not presumption to put forward William 
Taylor for a place beside Xavier. None have 
been in labors more abundant, in sufferings more 
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extreme, in sheaves more plenteous than he. As 
an evangelist in the crowded cities of America, 
on the California coast, in South Africa, in India, 
in South America, none have exceeded the wide 
reach of his personal appeals, and not even 
Xavier has left a permanent influence more en- 
during than his. 

Finney, like James the Less, was a pastoral 
evangelist. For almost twenty years he kept the 
revival flame brightly burning in a college of 
which he was the head. Few have appealed more 
successfully to conscience and none have more 
deeply stirred the moral convictions of a single 
community. Messages on the insanity of sin, its 
wages, and God’s love for the sinning race fell 
from his as from an archangel’s lips. 
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THE PASTOR-TEACHERS—JAMES, PHILIP, AND 
THOMAS. 


Ir has been debated whether the pastors and 
teachers of the Pauline epistles refer to different 
classes of workers, or are but different names for 
the same class.t. The absence of the distinctive 
«emtods S¢ from the best manuscripts, though the 
words appear in the Syriac, seem clearly to show 
that the pastors and teachers have many things 
in common. Each was related to stationary and 
not to itinerating functions. Both were in a meas- 
ure designed to secure permanence in the in- 
struction of believers, and each alike was insti- 
tuted to protect Christian truth from becoming 
corrupted by the admixture of speculative error, 
by the taint of worldliness and by the seductive 
forms of paganism that everywhere like an at- 
mosphere surrounded the Church. Thus far they 
may be said to form one class. They were prob- 
ably not known indifferently, however, as ‘‘pas- 
tors’’ and ‘‘teachers.’’ The pastors might be and 
probably always were teachers, but it does not fol- 
low that the converse was true. Pastoral work in 
some phases was so different from teaching that it 
seemed necessary to recognize a body of men 
with the special gift of teaching, but who were 


lrowuméevas cat dudandAous. 
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not invested with any administrative power or 
authority. Questions of administration are better 
referred, as it seems to us, to the diaconate. How- 
ever, teaching and ruling, although not identical 
nor inseparable functions, are frequently associ- 
ated, and are put together here. Illustrative of 
the class of men who filled them we put James 
the Great, Philip, and Thomas, the group in the 
da Vinci picture, immediately on the left of Jesus. 

Pastor-teachers are plainly separated from the 
preceding groups described as founders and evan- 
gelists. From the apostles and prophets they are 
differentiated by affording religious occupation 
to a much larger number; by the fact that they 
were engaged upon the superstructure rather than 
upon the foundations of Christianity; and again 
because they succeed to places in an organization 
‘arranged by others and expound and perpetuate 
theological doctrines once for all delivered to 
predecessors. In the case of the apostolic group 
of pastor-teachers they were undoubtedly the 
equal of the group on the right hand of Jesus. 
But even in The Twelve the distinctions noted are 
seen in the temperament and character of the 
men, and appear in all after generations of reli- 
gious workers. 

The pastor-teachers, standing as they do for 
so conspicuous a field of Christian endeavor as 
education, seem to appear as the rivals of the 
evangelists. Though mutually dependent as re- 
spective methods of advancing the Church, evan- 
gelism and education are often compared, much 
discussed, and freely criticised. Evangelistic 
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work is reproached as being intermittent and often 
impractical. The Church has fallen into the ex- 
pectation of focalizing revival efforts at fixed 
times. Education is praised as being a continuous 
work, making its claims and pursuing its methods 
every day. Often revival efforts in a school seem 
to render the teachers more exacting in their les- 
son demands. Evangelism makes only limited 
requirements on knowledge and experience. The 
pastor-teacher must be drilled for his task by 
long study of both men and books. The evan- 
gelistic office breaks up the home life and takes 
men abroad. The pastor-teacher is anchored to 
a community and home. The results of evangel- 
ism are often in dispute, frequently uncertain and 
transient, and long concealed. The results of edu- 
cation, if not always of the very highest character, 
are sure and conspicuous. The simple equipment 
of an evangelist is the very antithesis of the im- 
posing buildings and complicated curricula with 
which education advances its objects. In all mis- 
sionary territory educational work has grown to 
a great system and overshadows every other form 
of missionary enterprise. It is small wonder that 
in missionary reports itinerant evangelism is 
neglected and schools, equipment, teachers, and 
students fill the pages of reports made by visiting 
committeemen. 

The interdependence of all spiritual functions 
needs to be kept always in mind. But the relation- 
ship of the evangelist and pastor-teacher needs 
additional reiteration. They are distinct and 
yet as consecutive as the various steps in the re- 
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generating process which we have named repent- 
ance, justification, adoption, and sanctification. 
Logically evangelism precedes education; prac- 
tically it must often follow it. The neglect of 
either serves to weaken the complementary char- 
acter of the other, and to vitiate and render almost 
utterly void the labor of love wrought either by 
evangelist or pastor-teacher. Herein is the neces- 
sity for winning to the ranks of the Christian 
ministry men broad enough in their training and 
intense enough in their consecration to compre- 
hend in themselves the capacity for both offices. 
The organized methods of the Christian Church 
render it imperative that the pastor-teacher be an 
evangelist, and the evangelist a pastor-teacher. To 
the true pastor-teacher every school is an evan- 
gelistic field for the tenderest and keenest sickle. 
To the true evangelist every gracious revival 
brings the immediate and overwhelming burden 
of the teaching office. 

Related as are the functions of evangelist and 
pastor-teacher, the only way to determine which 
shall have precedence is to analyze the oppor- 
tunity. If for example in a foreign community 
many unbelievers can be persuaded to study the 
English language, and while willing to learn the 
industrial and mechanical methods of Occidental 
civilization will not listen to the tender appeals 
of evangelists nor respond to them, education is 
thereby fixed as the initial step. If the great 
throngs going unwarned and unprepared to the 
judgment will listen to a gospel song on a certain 
street corner, then the Christian Church must fur- 
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nish a street preacher for every such corner. If we 
can not begin where we would prefer, we must 
begin where we can. If we can not in our journey 
to a soul travel in a straight line which, according 
to the geometrical proposition, is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, we will take the acces- 
sible way though it be a long way round. We are 
to reach the heart and conscience in the surest and 
quickest way. If Andrew, Nathanael, and James 
Minor can not gain access to a particular country 
or have gone and failed, let the Church send pas- 
tor-teachers like James, Philip, and Thomas. 
James the Great is easily first in the group of 
apostolic teachers. He had in the school of Christ 
a special preparation for the office of teaching. He 
was honored with the confidence of Jesus. Along 
with Peter and his brother John he was selected 
to accompany our Lord on many important occa- 
sions, belonging to that inner group that marks 
the closest circle. of affection and confidence. He 
was present at the raising of Jairus’ daughter and 
listened in the transfiguration scene as the wor- 
thies of the three dispensations talked about the 
culmination of revelation in the decessus of Jesus 
at Jerusalem. He was one of the watchers in the 
Garden of Gethsemane while Jesus raised the cup 
of humanity’s suffering and touched it to his lips. 
The transfiguring and didactic power of such 
great moments must have left upon James as upon 
the other disciples the most abiding impression. 
The lessons were at first only imperfectly appre- 
hended, but when the typology was fully delineated 
after the resurrection their lucidity and force 
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were no doubt increased and enlarged until they 
filled his whole intellectual horizon. 

After careful consideration it would seem that 
there was some reasonable basis in their knowl- 
edge of Jesus’ plans and intimacy with him for 
the request which Salome made in behalf of James 
and John concerning the dignities in the Kingdom. 
This ambitious application for position on the 
part of the sons of Zebedee moved the other 
apostles to indignation, and for eighteen centuries 
has served as an illustration of an unbecoming 
zeal for place and distinction. Every prelate 
ambitious for advancement has had this request 
thundered at him. Certainly the lesson was not 
lost upon James. The gentle reproof which Jesus 
gave would rivet unfailingly in the mind of both 
these ambitious apostles that the first in the King- 
dom of Heaven should be he who was chief in 
benevolence, usefulness, and virtue. That James 
deserved the place on the left hand was shown by 
his after life. The request was based upon mis- 
apprehension, and James, who was the first of the 
apostles to illustrate its melancholy meaning and 
drain the cup of suffering to its dregs, was thus 
prepared for the supreme test which was put upon’ 
him. Nobly he stood by his promise, ‘‘I am able 
to drink of Your cup and be baptized with Your 
baptism.”’ 

James is again exhibited to us in process of 
training for his teaching office in the incident re- 
lated in the ninth chapter of Luke. As the time 
approached when Jesus was to finish His earthly 
ministry He set out to go from Galilee to Jeru- 
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salem. As He was to pass through Samaria He 
sent messengers, James among them, to prepare 
for His hospitable reception. The Samaritans, 
knowing that He was going up to the Passover 
and piqued that He should pass by their Temple, 
which was the rival of that at Jerusalem, would 
not receive Him. The anger of James and John 
was kindled, and they said to Jesus, ‘‘Lord, wilt 
Thou that we command fire to come down from 
heaven and consume them even as Elias did?’’ 
The rebuke of Jesus is needed by many illiberal 
and dogmatic teachers, and must have been an- 
other link in the chain of James’ preparation. ‘‘Ye 
know not,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘what manner of spirit 
ye are of, for the Son of man is not come to de- 
stroy men’s lives but to save them.’’ The effect 
of the forbearance of the Savior’s speech may be 
gathered from the sententious words of Luke’s 
narrative, ‘‘And they went to another village.’’ 
He was chastened and influenced by the example 
of his Master, learned from Him how generous 
truth is and how impotent physical force is against 
all injustice. If the inquisitors and heresy hunters 
of all generations who are possessed of the spirit 
which James had before Pentecost could profit 
by this incident in his life, the body of Christ 
would be less often divided. Boanerges, the term 
applied to him, may refer to the heat and fiery in- 
tractableness of his temper. But after such train- 
ing as this by the Great Teacher we shall not go 
far amiss if we follow the interpreters who think 
that Boanerges referred to the eloquence of truth 
which spoke through him. 
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In the book of the Acts we hear of James, after 
his name is given in the enumeration of the eleven 
apostles, but once, and then it is to hear of his 
death. ‘‘Herod the king stretched forth his hand 
to vex certain of the Church; and he killed James, 
the brother of John, with the sword.’’ Here then 
is his apostolic crown. Herod' entering upon his 
government and desiring to please the Jewish 
populace by persecuting the infant Church selected 
James as his principal victim. He had already 
obtained eminence and was a shining mark. That 
the province of teacher would quickest win him the 
honor of Jewish hate is an easy induction. He ob- 
truded himself into the jealously protected prov- 
ince of the scribes, wrested traditional opinions 
to their logical discomfiture, and gave an entirely 
new and sane interpretation to the national Scrip- 
tures. Perhaps he had the readiness ‘‘to turn 
every adverse text to the Christian advantage, new 
point every prophecy and explain every type.”’ 
How important this phase of Christian teaching 
was can not be gainsaid, and that James was the 
first teacher of the faith, that he was eloquent 
enough to attract attention, and that it was his 
doctrine and skill in polemics that won him a 
martyr’s crown is a reasonable supposition, fitting 
into every niche of circumstance and explaining 


e 

1The three Herods are connected in an unenviable manner with the 
early history of Christianity, each as a shedder of innocent blood. The 
first, Herod the Great, murdered the Innocents of Bethlehem; the 
second, Herod Antipas, beheaded John the Baptist; and the third, 
Herod Agrippa, killed James the Great, and intended a like fate for 
Peter. These circumstances are commemorated in the following 
couplet: 

*“Herodes magnus pueros, Antipa Joannem, 
Teque, Jacobe, Agrippa necat, Petram et capit idem.” 
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traditions and chronicles in his life otherwise 
meaningless. 

Philip is the fifth name in all the catalogues. 
He was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and 
Peter. Though we nave no certain knowledge of 
his parentage and condition, he was probably of 
the same rank and occupation of the other four 
apostles who were chosen from Bethsaida. The 
references in the Gospel to him like others of The 
Twelve are few. Cave, who merits all the con- 
fidence due to distineaished worth and ability, has 
in his memoir of Philip shown how much may be 
done in apostolic biography by the diligent ac- 
cumulation of the incidents found scattered in the 
recognized sources of information. Even Cave, 
who was always painstaking and sometimes cred- 
ulous as to tradition, expounds the narrative of 
Philip in nine brief pages. This very brevity con- 
veys a moral in itself. How temperate ought to 
be the love and desire of personal fame when it 
is seen that those who were made pillars in the 
everlasting Church took so little care to leave any 
memorial of themselves save only that which is 
found in the name of apostles of Christ. 

Da Vinci painted Philip a young and beard- 
less youth. This is in harmony with the tradition 
which represents him as an educated man and a 
young doctor of the law. We need not necessarily 
adopt the hints and suggestions which the great 
Milanese artist adapted from the traditional lit- 
erature in the details of his painting. The chances 
of Philip having been the scholar that he is 
painted are very remote. At any rate he left no 
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writing which has survived the moth and decay 
of the centuries, though from such a character we 
might have expected some literary contribution. 
Epiphanius says that the Gnostics had a forged 
Gospel under Philip’s name. This is at least in 
keeping with his scholarly reputation. If as is 
averred he was learned in the writing of Moses 
and the Prophets, it will explain his ready com- 
pliance with our Lord’s command, ‘‘Follow Me.”’ 

The traits of a school teacher, calculation and 
literalism, are written in the two gospel incidents 
reported of Philip.t Before the feeding of the 
five thousand, Jesus, in order to prove him ac- 
cording to John, asked Philip how and where 
bread enough to feed the multitude gathered upon 
the mountain could be obtained. Philip, forget- 
ting the miraculous power of his Master, imme- 
diately entered into a calculation. They had two 
hundred pence with which to buy bread. It was 
inexpedient to make such an expenditure, still it 
might be ordered. There was, however, no place 
to buy it, and at any rate for so small a sum of 
money bread enough could not be purchased to 
supply every one of the immense throng with even 
a little. 

The literalism of the teacher is instanced at the 
Last Supper. It is a noteworthy fact, and we 
mention it here, that two of this group of intel- 
lectual discinles take part in the dialogue at the 
supper table. Jesus was discoursing to His dis- 
ciples and had said to them that if they knew Him, 
they knew His Father, whom very soon they would 


1 John 6:5-7; 14:8-11. 
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both know and see. Philip, utterly unconscious of 
His meaning and blind to everything save the 
bodily presence of Jesus, said, ‘‘Show us the 
Father and it sufficeth us.’’? Grieved at his inabil- 
ity to proceed beyond the letter of his statement 
and disappointed at his spiritual incapacity, Jesus 
returned the sad answer containing a reproach 
upon all merely intellectual believers, ritualists, 
and formalists like Philip. ‘‘Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, 
Philip?’’? While these incidents do not show that 
Philip was more incredulous and dull than his 
brethren, they do show the calculating, mechanical, 
mental processes above which it seems so difficult 
_ for a teacher to rise. 

Thomas, of whose early life and first period 
of apostleship no account remains, may have been 
what the Greek word Didymus and the Hebrew 
word Thomas indicate. His portrait is drawn in 
three occurrences all related in John’s Gospel and 
belonging to the closing weeks of Christ’s min- 
istry. From them we discern the moral courage 
absolutely requisite to a great teacher, and the 
rationalism and skepticism which too often dis- 
figure them. 

The first mention’ of Thomas shows him in a 
most interesting light. Shortly after Jesus had 
escaped from the hands of the Jews, who were 
about to stone Him, and had gone away beyond 
Jordan, Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus, 
sent Him the news first of their brother’s sickness, 
and then of his death. After two days’ waiting 


1John 11:16. 
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Jesus said, ‘‘Let us go into Judea again.’’ His 
disciples earnestly ‘sought to dissuade Him from 
this, as they thought it a hazardous and venture- 
some journey. If Lazarus was sleeping, as they 
perhaps understood too literally, he would recover 
and it was unnecessary to incur the danger. If 
he was dead the journey was too late and profit- 
less. It was at this crisis, when the apostles were 
hesitating between the sense of imminent danger 
and the feeling of duty to their Master, peril 
holding them back, and love urging them forward, 
that Thomas advances, faithful and bold, and with 
his mind made up to make the journey with Jesus 
at all hazards, breaks out with the exhortation, 
‘‘Let us also go that we may die with Him.’’ No 
doubt such intrepidity had its effect on the others. 
All generations of disciples may well stand spell- 
bound in the presence of such devotion as that of 
Thomas, who, rather than forsake Christ, would 
walk straight into the jaws of death with Him. 
Such utmost sacrifice truth has often required of 
its teachers. A teacher is never a coward. 

A teacher is by virtue of his calling a debater 
and thinker. The argumentative and rationalistic 
proclivities of this disciple appear in his question 
at the Last Supper. Jesus, conversing with His 
disciples, was attempting to prepare them for His 
approaching crucifixion, and to lead them to the 
sublime and consoling truths of immortality said, 
‘Whither I go ye know and the way ye know.’’ 
Jesus was pointing to the many mansions of an- 
other world, but Thomas’s thoughts were still 
~ -1John 14:6. 
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groping along the earth looking for a direction and 
a way. ‘‘Lord, we know not whither Thou goest, 
and how can we know the way??? Afflicted with the 
mental habit of argument, he represents one piece 
of ignorance as the logical consequence of another. 
He does not know where Christ is going because 
he demands reasons for everything, and there is 
no reason sufficient to his mind for Christ’s going 
away. As there is no reason for Christ’s going, 
and as the place whither He goes is too vague for 
a man who consents only to an argument based on 
the five senses, it is absolutely impossible for him 
to know anything about the way by which He is 
going. The darkness about him is so profound 
that he catches no glimpse of the celestial world 
nor of the pathway to it. Christ is in the midst 
of making a revelation, and yet Thomas, like many 
a rationalist, disparaged what may be only learned 
from God by way of these higher sources of truth. 
While walking in the sunlight of spiritual illumi- 
nation he was searching for the dimmer lumina- 
ries of cause and relation with which to direct his 
ec 

steps. 

The strong lines which distinguish the char- 
acter and life of Thomas are marked once more 
when Christ showed Himself to the apostles on the 

» second Christian Sabbath in the evening. Thomas 
q _was not ¢ present when Christ first appeared to 
“them after the resurrection. The reasons for his 
absence are not given, and they may have been 
good ones. It is possible and probable, however, 
that they were not. More than likely he was 
skeptical of the testimony of the women, and in 
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solitary sadness indulged the grief which he surely 
felt at the sad end of his Lord’s career. He was 
in a melancholy humor and his doubt rises. He 
had disbelieved the witness of Mary, and when the 
disciples told him that they had just seen the 
Lord, he replied with vehemence, ‘Except I shall 
see in His hands the print of the nails and put my 
fingers into the print of the nails, and put my 
hand into His side, I shall not believe.’’ 

There is a boldness and obstinacy in such a 
resolution that is apt to offend us. He was de- 
termined not to be satisfied with the testimony of 
his brethren; he insisted on the evidence of his 
own senses. He did not doubt the veracity of the 
disciples, but, disordered by his sorrow, could not 
get rid of the suspicion that they had been de- 
ceived and misled. Thomas differs from those 


.. who deny the supernatural because it is opposed 


to the principles of philosophy which they have 
been accustomed to accept. Such a class of teach- 
ers can not endure the tests which Christianity 
will impose. The roots of Thomas’s skepticism are 
found in his feelings. His life was unchallenged, 
and because of his moral uprightness he could 
afford to believe. He refused belief through no 
want of respect or affection for his Master. More- 
over, he was willing to be convinced. It is true 
that he shows a dogmatic narrowness when he 
lays down the rules of evidence which only can 
satisfy him, but that his skepticism was permis- 
sible is shown by the outcome. Why should not 
Thomas have the opportunity which he demanded 
of clearing away every shadow of doubt which 
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might rest over such a splendid truth as the resur- 
rection by seeing his Lord and touching Him with 
his hand? Christ made a second visit to the Upper 
Room that Thomas might be convinced. ‘‘And 
after eight days again His disciples were within 
and Thomas with them.”’ 

Did Thomas avail himself of the offered fa- 
cilities for ascertaining the reality of the Lord’s 
resurrection ? Ar says he did, but opinions may 
differ. Probability is on the side of those who 
maintain that he did not. First, the narrative 
seems to have no room for any process of investi- 
gation. Then, too, his confession is not the verdict 
which a deliberate inquiry would have demanded. 
It is the warm, passionate outburst of a man who 
has changed in his feelings, rather than finished a 
scientific experiment. 

The decided and resolute character of Thomas, 
and his mental type, place him in the ranks of 
teachers, a calling often occupied by men but little 
elevated above the grade of mediocrity, and for 
which he was eminently fitted. The accounts of 
his life after Pentecost, while sufficiently copious, 
are often contradictory. There is good reason to 
believe that he penetrated farther Hast than any 
of his apostolic comrades, visiting, preaching, and 
teaching on the Malabar coasts and Ceylon. St. 
Thomas Christians are found in those parts of 


India in our own day, and they are pronounced 
HiME” 7 


by Bishop Heber and others to be descendants 

of those converted to Christianity by the labors of 

St. Thomas. Their existence constitutes a re- 

markable confirmation of the early ecclesiastical 
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writers, and renders the account which Cave gives 
of him worthy of some credit. 

We pass by John Bunyan and Pope Benedict 
XIV, both of whom have claims for mention as 
pastor-teachers. Great representatives of this 
apostolic group have been numerous in our cen- 
tury. Of those who have labored, following in the 
wake of the Wesleyan evangelists, tending the in- 
gathered sheep, and laboring to make each member 
of the household of faith, broad, charitable, and 
with the plentitude of powers characteristic of 
manhood in Jesus Christ, we should not wish to 
omit Archdeacon Farrar. Few have exercised 
the pastoral office more widely (as wide as the 
English-speaking race), more faithfully, and with 
a greater degree of effectiveness than he. Second 
to none as a pastor was Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon, that remarkable man whose manner was so 
quiet, and his mode of life so modest as to leave 
many intelligent men of his generation uncon-. 
* scious of his greatness. Nor will justice nor af- 
~ fection permit the name of J ames M. Thoburn to 
be passed in silence. Whether as a preacher to a 
handful of white English soldiers, or stammering 
in broken words the glad story of salvation to 
Hindoos, who were contaminated by the very at- 
tention he commanded, or rousing his native land 
to missionary interest in the land of the Vedas, 
he has built himself as a garlanded pillar in the 
Temple of God. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DEACONS—MATTHEW, THADDEUS, AND SIMON. 


Or all the offices in the early Church the ,diac- 
onate was the oldest, the most important, and 
subject to the most extreme changes. 

The apostles, who were founders, evangelists, 
teachers, bishops, and presbyters, were equally, 
and first of all, deacons. The meaning of the word 
deacon has been unduly strained. Its prevailing 
usage in the New Testament, and especially in 
Ephesians, where some are referred to as apos- 
tles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers 
for the work of the diaconate’’ (épyov diaxovias) is 
to indicate any spiritual service of an official na- 
ture. In Ephesians 4: 11, it has been studiedly left 
without the article in order to omit no function or 
mode of meeting the various spiritual wants of 
the Church. Its importance may be reckoned from 
the fact that all the ministerial offices seem to 
center in it; that at first it was the only office in 
the Church save that of apostle. 

It took its rise in the opposition between the 
Jewish and Hellenist converts in the primitive 
Church. The Hellenists were dissatisfied with the 
methods of distributing the Church alms, a busi- 
ness entrusted, it would seem, wholly, or almost 
wholly, to the Jewish element. Justly or unjustly, 
they had incurred the suspicion of partiality, and 
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the Greek complaint induced the apostles to estab- 
lish a regular plan for conducting the distribu- 
tion. Seven such individuals were chosen, either 
because there were seven districts to supervise, or 
the number may have been fixed arbitrarily. The 
office originated in the immediate wants of the 
primitive Church, and has the only warrant for 
its existence that any Church office can have— 
the pressure of circumstances. Nothing like mod- 
ern episcopacy or presbyterianism is found in the 
Church for a hundred years after the institution 
of the diaconate.t ‘‘Here, as in many other in- 
stances in the history of the Church, human weak- 
ness and imperfection subserved the divine wis- 
dom, and promoted the interests of the Kingdom 
of God; for, by this appointment of deacons for 
the Hellenistic part of the Church, distinguished 
men of Hellenistic descent and education were 
brought into the public service of the Church, and 
the Hellenists, by their freer mental culture, were 
in many respects better qualified rightly to under- 
stand and publish the gospel.’’ 

The origin of the diaconate, identified, as we 
have seen more or less, with the institution of The 
Seven (though that was an appointment for a 
special occasion and purpose), is the only part 
of the institution of the Christian ministry of 
which we have a full description. The diaconate 
was the most ancient and the most important of 
the holy “orders. The deacons were the first 
preachers of Christianity, and the first evangel- 


1 Planting of the Christian Church. Neander, Bohn Hdition. Vol. I, 


page 32, 
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ists. The fervor and ability of that first company 
of deacons is testified to by Stephen’s eloquent 
defense of the gospel and by Philip’s evangelistic 
errand to Samaria. To extraordinary gifts as 
preachers they added executive and administra- 
tive qualities of a high order. It would be wrong 
to suppose that the first diaconate was exactly 
identical with that which later bore the same name 
and was manifestly subordinate to the office of 
presbyter. It would be equally wrong to deny 
that the later Church office of this name developed 
itself from the first and might be traced back to 
it. Through all the changes which took place in 
the office the fundamental principle of its insti- 
tution and the name remained. 

As the ecclesiastical system became more com- 
plex many changes took place in the office of dea- 
con. It was the earliest Church office, and for that 
reason, as well as from the changed characteristics 
of earlier and later Christianity, passed through 
the greatest evolution. The sole reason for the 
original appointment of the deacons was to dis- 
tribute alms. Men of such high character and 
abilities were chosen for the position, and they 
so magnified their office that for a half century 
or more they were the superiors of all but the 
apostles themselves in the individual congrega- 
tions. Paul’s letter to the Philippian Church is 
addressed ‘‘To the saints in Christ Jesus who 
are in Philippi with the overseers (bishops) and 
ministers (deacons).’’ These two titles of bishop 
and deacon with an admission of officials in the 
Church which it contains makes the letter unique, 
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and is the earliest recognition of them. Indeed, 
some critics would be willing to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the letter from this single feature. Aside 
from those who had some slight general oversight 
of all the Churches, as, for example, the apostles 
(for development in the episcopal order had not 
progressed far), the deacons were superior. As 
they were attached to the local congregation their 
headship in all community Church interests was 
thus allowed. They had probably raised the col- 
lection and forwarded it to St. Paul, and for this 
reason as well as for their authority in the Phil- 
ippian Church, Paul addressed them, reserving to 
their office the place of honor in the greeting. It 
should be also noted that in the early Church the 
presbyters were by far the most numerous body, 
and the deacons were the few chosen from among 
them. Their smaller number made their office un- 
doubtedly the place of honor and the proudest 
thing within the gift of the Church. It was looked 
forward to as the greatest evidence of confidence 
which the local Church could confer upon an indi- 
vidual. 

Nothing will better indicate the drift of the 
Church in the way of ecclesiasticism than to mark 
the subsidence of the authority and responsibility 
of the diaconate. Its power advanced and de- 
clined, oscillating like a pendulum for a thousand 
years. Bishops, metropolitans, patriarchs, and 
popes, of whom there is not a shadow or trace in 
the New Testament (though some insist that we 
have the beginning of episcopacy), had supplanted 
or succeeded the diaconate in authority and dis- 
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tinction. For a century it was superior to all the 
officers in the Church, and for ten centuries was 
second only to the episcopacy. There were, ac- 
cording to Stanley’, seven chaplains or officers of 
the Church. Their head was an acknowledged 
potentate of the first magnitude, and was called 
the archdeacon. Jerome speaks of the archdeacon 
as necessary to ecclesiastical order in his epistle 
Ad Rusticum. Such was Laurentius, the arch- 
deacon, second only to Sixtus II, at Rome. Such 
was Athanasius, scarcely second to Bishop Alex- 
ander, at Alexandria, and such was the archdea- 
con of Canterbury in England. If any one were 
asked who was the first ecclesiastic of Western 
Christendom, the answer undoubtedly would be, 
the Bishop of Rome. But the second is not an 
archbishop, or cardinal, but the archdeacon of 
Rome. Till the twefth century this was undoubt- 
edly so. It was this office which was so long and 
potently filled by Hildebrand, afterward Gregory 
VII. In the deed of consecration of the Church 
of Monte Casino his name succeeds immediately 
to that of the pope, and is succeeded by that of 
the Bishop of Ostia. Since that time the office 
has been virtually abolished by being seldom 
filled, though it still exists as a shadow in the 
cardinal deacons of the sacred college at Rome. 
The archdeacon of Constantinople ceased to exist 
about the same time, but long afterward, in both 
Eastern and Western Churches, the feek. diaco- 
nate was a powerful and lucrative position. It 
enlarged its rights at the expense of the episco- 
7 1ohristian Institutions. First edition, page 211. 
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pacy, and absorbed many of the:emoluments and 
prerogatives of the higher office. So powerful was 
it that members of noble, princely, and even royal 
families obtruded themselves into it, on rare oc- 
casions doing so without even being in orders. 
The limitations put upon the powers of this office 
by the synods of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies were confirmed by the Council of Trent. In 
all the history of the diaconate it was superior 
to every office in administrative and temporal 
matters, and, at his very lowest estate, the deacon 
was second only to the bishop, and even then was 
his man of business. 

The diaconate underlies all the modern ideas 
of religious service as distinct from religious ea- 
perience. It significantly elevates the care of the 
poor to the place of religious worship. Without 
the diaconate, worship is what unadulterated the- 
ology would make it—prostration before the De- 
ity. With it worship becomes not only the relation 
which the worshiper sustains to God, but the fel- 
lowship which he maintains with all other wor- 
shipers. Itis the stepping stone by which all who 
labor in the Kingdom rise, in order to found 
Churches, to evangelize neighborhoods, and to 
give instruction to converts. 

No more powerful lesson was ever conveyed 
in Church history than that taught by the two lay. 
movements of St. Francis and Wesley. In the 
thirteenth century the Church had become a vast 
hierarchy, the center of culture, the repository of 
wealth, the terror of liberty, the man of power 
behind all thrones. St. Francis, a layman, saw the 
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necessity of laying hold of the masses of the peo- 
ple, and persuaded the Church to countenance his 
lay brotherhood, the Franciscans, with their vows 
of poverty and their mission to the poor. The 
members of this brotherhood soon swarmed every- 
where, and in two centuries they imbedded Ro- 
manism so deeply among the poor in Spain, Italy, 
and parts of Germany that three centuries of re- 
forming zeal have been unable to shake it. Wesley, 
taught by this experience, preached to the masses 
of England. He went to the miners, to the farm 
laborers, and to the homeless poor in the alleys 
and lanes of the city and under the hedges of the 
country. He dedicated his abilities to bettering 
their condition, and his local preachers directed 
the people in the struggles and strikes that led to 
their improvement. Memories of such movements 
linger long in the minds of the poor. The neglect 
of the Established Church, and the sympathy and 
help of the Methodists in those crucial hours, have 
never been forgotten, and the miners and farmers 
of England remain to this hour the vigorous op- 
ponents of the one and the valued disciples of the 
other. 

The diaconate is also a proclamation that so- 
cial questions are to take a prominent place 
amongst those with which religious instruction is 
to deal. If Christianity is to help the poor, it must 
help to solve all the problems that confront the 
poor. Their indolence, ignorance, and strikes; 
their housing, rent, and water supply; their edu- 
cation, politics, and amusements; their diet, work- 
ing hours, and wages—in a word everything that 
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concerns them is drawn within the broad field of 
Christian interest. The religion of Jesus creates 
new wants, calls for better homes, demands 
schools, excites its adherents to revolt against 
filth, squalor, and ignorance, and stirs discontent 
in body, soul, and spirit until they are disen- 
thralled. Political economy is a part of religious 
knowledge; trade, tariff, commerce, and communi- 
cation all concern the religion of Christ, and the 
study of their laws, the proclamation of their in- 
fluence, and the declaration of their spheres rests 
largely with the men skilled as stewards. 

The office of deacon also attracts sympathy and 
co-operation to those who are largely concerned 
in the financial support and endowment of all the 
ministries, that have so multiplied under the 
genius of Christianity. It is not always agreeable 
to turn solicitor for even a religious enterprise, 
and devote time, strength, and prayer to raising 
money. But the advancement of the Kingdom 
requires that somebody shall do it. Behind the 
missionary-founder who plants a native Church in 
a heathen nation is the deacon, or missionary sec- 
retary, who is charged and concerned with raising 
the funds with which to prosecute the enterprise. 
College and university endowments wait upon the 
penetrating, charitable, enthusiastic appeals of 
the deacons, who sound out the message of the 
Church to men of wealth. Hven the evangelist is 
not wholly independent of this functionary, who 
must be for Church work spiritual and secular, 
doctrinal and financial, itinerating and stationary, 
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at one and the same time, and all for the glory of 
God. 

Of the three members who represent finance 
and administration and the sociology of Christi- 
anity in the apostolic cabinet, Matthew and Simon 
will at once occur to the Bible student. The 
rightfulness of placing Thaddeus in this group 
is not so evident, though consideration will 
show conclusively that this is the only place 
to which he can consistently be assigned. In 
the first instance, little or nothing is known of 
him, and then again this is a group in which we 
would expect to find Judas Iscariot. The trai- 
tor’s place we long ago gave to St. Paul, but by 
native endowment and influence among The 
Twelve, Judas was fully equal to the fore- 
most place in the great office of the diaconate. His 
lack of moral and sympathetic qualities necessary 
for it are, however, painfully apparent. Matthew 
is an ideal man for such a position, and da Vinci, 
who pictured him as young and beardless, with re- 
finement and culture indicated in the contour of 
his face, as though he belonged to a better edu- 
cated class, made no mistake with regard to him. 
Following the tradition that Thaddeus and Simon 
were the sons pt Joseph by a former marriage, 
perhaps a levirate one, da Vinci pictured these 
latter as old men, and set them down alongside 
of each other at the Last Supper. 

Matthew, or Levi, is represented as the son 
of Alpheus, but no fey Gention of him as the 
brother of James, who is also the son of Alpheus, 
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is given. This need not disturb us. On the face 
of the Gospel record he stands as one of the third 
pair of brothers, needing only a line like ‘‘ James, 
the son of Alpheus, and Matthew, his brother,’’ to 
have removed a doubt which still clings about a 
practical certainty. Beyond his call, that he was 
a publican, and that he wrote one of the Gospels, 
we are in absolute ignorance of him. From the 
materials afforded by even these slight memorials 
we shall gain a highly favorable impression of his 
character. He is said to have carried the religion 
of the Cross into Parthia and Ethiopia, and to 
have suffered martyrdom in the latter country, 
but by what manner of death is uncertain. We 
are told that his remains were brought to Bi- 
thynia, and from thence to Salernum in the king- 
dom of Naples, where they were discovered just 
before the First Crusade. At any rate a church 
was built over them in the pontificate of Gregory 
VAIS 

Sufficient has already been brought forward as 
to the significance of the call of a man like Mat- 
thew to the apostolate. One-fourth of the whole 
company seem to have been called into the circle 
of apostleship, if not because of, at least possessed 
of business aptitudes. Matthew, by virtue of his 
pre-eminent ability, is chief of these three, and 
along with him all of the financial responsibilities 
which belong to the ministry may be enumerated 
and discussed. He stands in the diaconate for that 
large class of men so essential to its well-being. 
As the centuries pass by they became the con- 
structors of the most solid and enduring institu- 
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tions of Christianity, namely, its agencies of char- 
ity and beneficence. They still bear a great bur- 
den for the Church, and if their services are not 
always appreciated, as they plainly were not 
among The Twelve, it will stand as one of those 
disereditable features in human nature, either as 
pride, prejudice, or jealousy, that grace has hith- 
erto seemed unable altogether to exorcise. 
Matthew should serve as a text to make us in- 
creasingly generous in our estimate of the charac- 
ter and services of those who have in charge the 
finances of the various religious organizations to 
which they may belong. As we have already said, 
none are more necessary and more worthy. Many, 
like Judas, have, through malice or through pur- 
poses of gain, betrayed noble men and noble 
causes, but none have more worthily served and 
advanced the organized gospel than men of the 
type of Matthew, who have put their splendid 
abilities at the service of the Church, and coined 
for its glorious advancement the gold that was in 
their blood. One can read the necessity for such 
men in the apostolic call. Perhaps on the very 
morning when Matthew received his summons he 
was chaffering with some dishonest taxpayer about 
the amount of taxes due on a cargo of fish, and may 
have even threatened confiscation of the whole if 
the full amount was not paid. Our Lord, observ- 
ing the fidelity of Matthew in matters of this sort 
committed to him would be drawn to him. Cer- 
tainly to look after financial delinquents, to gen- 
erously and persistently press the obligations of 
Christian giving, to attend to the details of a hun- 
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dred weekly Church accounts with conscientious- 
ness and exactness and with strict integrity, and 
to even neglect duties esteemed by some more re- 
ligious and better pleasing to God, in order to at- 
tend to those assigned by brethren of the Church, 
require no slight depth of character. He that is 
thus capable is a steward of the manifold grace 
of God. 

The apostle who stands tenth on Matthew’s 
list, and who is there called ‘‘Lebbaeus, whose 
surname was Thaddeus,”’ is called in Mark’s cata- 
logue, Thaddeus, and in Luke’s, ‘‘Ju 
J James. ”” We have filled in the ellipsis agin The 
word brother in the authorized version, though in 
all other cases the rule followed would make it 
read Judas the son of James. The one thing that 
stands out clearly and which we can not fail to 
remark, is the care with which this disciple is in- 
variably distinguished from Judas Iscariot. Mat- 
thew and Mark avoid the use of the name he held 
in common with the traitor, and Luke takes care 
to add to that il-omened appellation of Judas that 
he was ‘‘of James.”’ 


Jude is the English pronunciation of Judas, 


which is in turn the Greek pronunciation of the 
old Hebrew Judah, who was one of the sons of 
Jacob, the head of an Israelitish tribe, and there- 
fore a very common name. It means the praise 
of the Lord. Thaddeus is derived from the same 
root, and has a kindred meaning, while Lebbaeus 
appears to mean a man of courage, being derived 
from a word signifying heart. He is thus prop- 
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erly and easily distinguished as the three-named 
disciple. 

It is vain to attempt to learn anything about 
Thaddeus from the Fathers. It is evident from 
their contradictory stories that they know next to 
nothing of him. They generally preferred to 
publish the most groundless legends rather than 
to acknowledge their ignorance. There is a pas- 
sage reported as from Hegesippus, and quoted 
by Eusebius, from which it appears that Jude 
may have been a husbandman before he was an 
apostle. In one form or another it has been widely 
used, and is the basis for the conjecture which ap- 
pears in the Cambridge Bible in the introduction 
to Jude. The passage as given by Lardner is as 
follows: ‘‘When Domitian made inquiries after 
the posterity of David some grandsons of Jude, 


_ ealled the Lord’s brothers, were brought before 


him. Being asked concerning their possessions 
and substance they assured him that they had 
only so many acres of land, out of the improve- 
ment of which they both paid him tribute and 
maintained themselves with their own hard labor. 
The truth of what they said was confirmed by the 
callousness of their hands. Being asked concern- 
ing Christ and His Kingdom, of what kind it was, 
and when it would appear, they answered that it 
was not of this world and earthly, but heavenly 
and angelical; that it would be manifested at the 
end of the world, when Christ coming in great 
glory would judge the living and the dead and 
render to every man according to his works. The 
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men being mean, and their principles harmless, 
they were dismissed.’’ Taken in connection with 
another old and doubtful book, the ‘‘Apostolical 
Constitutions,’’ in which the apostles are made 
to say, ‘‘Some of us are fishermen, others tent- 
makers, others husbandmen,’’ and the probability 
that Thaddeus was a Galilean peasant is strength- 
ened. 

This Thaddeus or Judas appears as one of the 

() interlocutors in the farewell conversation between 

“Jesus and His disciples. Besides the light which 
this incident sheds on his character, we have the 
epistle which bears his name, and which has been 
so generally ascribed to him that it was admitted 
into the canon of the New Testament. There is 
hardly another book in that canon which has been 
so much disputed, and yet there is no solid reason 
for rejecting the early traditions which gives it 
to the three-named disciple. It was known early 
in the second century, and was recognized in the 
Muratorian fragment of a date about 170 A. D., 
which omits any reference to the letters of James 
and Peter. There is no internal evidence against 
its apostolic origin. Upon such slight grounds 
therefore as may be shown in a single gospel in- 
cident and a brief letter, he is placed in the diac- 
onate. 

Thaddeus’s question was the fourth and last 
put to Jesus at the Last Supper. ‘‘Lord, how is it 
that Thou wilt manifest Thyself.unto us and not 
unto the world,’’ was prompted by the views which 
he entertained in common with the other disciples 
of the great pomp and secular power of the King- 
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dom. Fora brief moment we catch in the incident 
a gleam of ecclesiastical pageantry and the exqui- 
site splendors of an imposing ritual altogether 
worthy of one of the archdeacons, who impinged 
upon the authority of a metropolitan or pope. 
The letter may be interpreted to show the same 
spirit. The militant exhortation with which it be- 
gins, ‘‘Harnestly contend for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints,’’ shows the temper of the 
diaconate from Thaddeus to Hildebrand, the last 
of the great Roman archdeacons. The fullness 
of denunciation which the epistle contains well 
accords with the rebukes, reproofs, and punish- 
ments visited by the archdeacons upon offending 
priests and presbyters for a thousand years. 
Along with Matthew and Thaddeus goes Si- 
mon. The last, like the first, in all the apostolic 
sts was a Simon. The second was as obscure as 
the first was celebrated. He is called Kananite, 
a_ political and not a geographical designation. 
Luke translates Simon the Kananite into Simon 
Zelotes, or Simon the Zealot. This connects him 
unmistakably with the famous party that rose in 
rebellion under another Judas against the pay- 
ment of taxes some twenty years before the minis- 
try of Jesus. The Zealots were a branch of the 
Pharisees, radical_asserters of the honor of the 
law, insisting upon the strictest ceremonial ob- 
servances, and assuming to themselves a liberty 
of punishing some offenses against the law without 
the formalities of trial. In certain cases they even 
inflicted capital punishment without bringing the 
offenders before the Sanhedrin. Their zeal often 
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degenerated into the wildest extravagance, and 
_Renan writes of them as religious | pests. They 
“were continually calling upon the people to vindi- 
cate their native liberty by throwing off the Ro- 
man yoke, and uprising after uprising witnesses to 
the fanaticism of their zeal, the implacableness of 
their hatred to foreign taxes, and of everything 
connected with the Romans and their alien govern- 
ment. He was a political malcontent, and there 
is a tradition that it was this Simon Zelotes who 
persuaded Simon Peter to question the Lord about 
the propriety of paying tribute to, Cesar. The 
supposition is easily credible concerning this fiery, 
untamed Zealot. 

It is almost unpleasant for those who follow 
the injunction of St. Paul and pay taxes to the 
civil power to find a Simon among The Twelve. 
Such carnal weapons as the spear, sword, and 
dagger which Simon was accustomed to use were 
sadly out of place in the Kingdom of Heaven. It 
is significant of the power and uses of money that 
Matthew, whose business it was to collect taxes, 
is found among The Twelve, and Simon, who 
evaded their payment, even to the point of rebel- 
lion, must embody another lesson. 

It does not remove the unpleasant surprise to 
think of Simon the apostle as one of what we 
would now call the ‘‘dangerous’’ classes. Mat- 
thew represents the despised, and Thaddeus the 
respectable, but society has others who stand on 
the very border between order and anarchy, whom 
Christ came to save, and of these Simon is a type. 
Extremes meet in the Church of Christ. A further 
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lesson from the presence of Simon among The 
Twelve may be that he embodies the divine wrath 
of Jesus when He drove the merchants out of the 
temple. Offenses must needs come, and offenses 
of the sort growing out of the misapplication of 
money have not entirely ceased in the Church. It 
needed a fiery, wrathful German, Luther, the Si- 
mon Zelotes of the Reformation, {0 fling down the 
challenge of financial sin against Tetzel. Who has 
not chafed and almost raged at the extravagance 
and luxuriousness that has found its way into 
Zion: it keeps the gates; where those who are at 
ease make a mockery of equality and fraternity. 
It may be seen in the church with rented pews, 
hired singers, and the elegant appointments of a 
worship that serves only to turn from their doors 
the common people who can not afford such ex- 
travagances, and perforce will not attend. Church 
edifices burdened by debt, and property once dedi- 
cated to the uses of the Infinite, hypothecated to 
obtain money for ostentatious display (like a 
watch in a pawnshop) still make a Simon needed 
in the Christian ranks. 

Once invested with the apostolic office, no fur- 
ther mention of Simon Zelotes appears in the his- 
tory of the gospel. We may be sure that the 
fetters of the new Christian society were gladly 
worn by him, and that he yielded to the compulsion 
of love—something the compulsion of force, used 
by Rome, was unable to extort. He continued 
with the apostles up to the time of their disper- 
sion, and then directed his journey to Egypt. He 
crossed North Africa, preaching in Cyrene, Libya, 
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and Mauritania, and thence, according to tradi- 
tion, took shipping and prosecuted his ministry 
in the islands of the Mediterranean, even reach- 
ing as far as Britain. The traditional accounts 
pretend to be well acquainted with his career, and 
give us a choice of many contradictory legends. 
The martyrologists were equally busy, and Egypt, 
Persia, and Britain are each named as the scene 
of his crucifixion. It will not be unreasonable to 
suppose that he won the crown gained by nearly 
all of The Twelve, the crown of martyrdom. 

The Christian ranks offer many who have suc- 
ceeded to all the practical usefulness and noble- 
ness of the diaconate. Francis Asbury is one of 
the foremost among them. He met, as few men 
have opportunity to meet, a crisis in Church ad- 
ministration, and, by his force and persistence, 
overpowered obstacles and conquered difficulties 
that were impossible to any man in the Methodism 
of his generation. He planned, adjusted, and 
manned the most simple and powerful ecclesias- 
tical organization of Protestantism, and one not a 
whit inferior to that which has come out of the 
centuries, the Roman Catholic Church. 

Pope Leo XIIT commands the attention of the 
Christian world as possessing in a remarkable 
degree that delicate and discriminating poise and 
adjustment which is the adjunct of executive force. 
By recognizing the Republic of France, by saga- 
cious mediation in the affairs of Spain, by allying 
himself with the progressive movements in Italy, 
and by encyclicals that have aided the solution of 
some modern problems, he ranked himself along 
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with Gladstone and Bismarck as one of the great 
administrators of the nineteenth century. 

David rid Livingstone may stand for that ardent, 
uncompromising championship of righteousness 
which seems to have a tremble of fanaticism in it. 
He is the great sociologist, reformer, and zealot 
of the age, setting in motion forces and originating 
ideas that compassed victory and won for him a 
fame as deathless as any attained by the apos- 
tolic group. He helped to ‘‘heal the open sore 
of the world.’’ ae | 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
JUDAS AND MATTHIAS. 


Jupas, the man of Kerioth, can never fail to be an 
interesting subject to those bent on character 
study. We see in him the conflict of rival forces, 
transforming love drawing him one way, selfish- 
ness and old affinities leading him another. He 
illustrates the growth of sin, the procession of the 
vices, and the impenetrable gloom in which the 
soul is wrapped when once the fixation of an evil 
character is reached. His great abilities, the 
warped fiber of his moral nature, the harror he 
feels at his own crime, his remorse too deep to 
allow him to forgive himself, and his awful end 
which softens our judgment of him, will always 
rivet attention and attract the moralist for analy- 
sis and solution. 

Judas is branded throughout the Gospels by a 
scathing epitaph, terrible in its simplicity, and 
completely descriptive of him, ‘‘Judas Iscariot, 
who also betrayed Him.’’; The betrayal, save that 
he was treasurer of the ‘apostolic company, and 
complained once about the waste of the ointment 
worth two hundred pence, is all we know about 
him. } No one can study the story of his moral 
turpitude without being struck with the meager- 
ness of the facts which lead up to such a dreadful 
denouement. If we did not know the end from 
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the beginning the narrative would not create ex- 
pectancy or arouse interest. In the sifting we 
should expect Peter, Thomas, or Simon Zelotes to 
fall through rather than Judas. The lines are few, 
but they sketch him with living fire and bring out 
his picture with glaring details and all possible 
distinctness. There is, perhaps, no person in his- 
tory of whom we at once know so little and so 
much. 

If the details of Judas’s character and career 
previous to the betrayal in the Gospels are few 
they make it up in the graphic fullness of the re- 
cital concerning the actual moment of treachery. 
Like all the other events of the Passion Week, it 
makes one of a rapidly passing series. It was 
preceded by the agony in the Garden and followed 
by the trial in the house of Caiaphas, whither He 
was sent from his father-in-law Annas. The lan- 
guage is almost identical in each evangelist. ‘‘ And 
while He yet spake,’’ say both Matthew and Luke, 
while Mark reads, ‘‘Immediately while He yet 
spake,’’ showing that no respite was granted to 
Jesus in those quickly shifting scenes. The fact 
of the capture of Christ by Judas pointing out 
His whereabouts and engaging in His arrest is 
mentioned in all four Gospels. The kiss of Judas 
is noted by Matthew, Mark, and Luke; the going 
backward and falling to the eround of Ae guards 
is recounted by John only ; Peter’s drawing the 
sword and cutting ‘off the servant of the high 
priest’s ear is mentioned by all, and the healing 
of the man is described only by Luke. Attention 
is called to the flight of all the apostles by Matthew 
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and Mark, though, as is evident from the narra- 
tive, Peter and John shortly recovered their wits 
and followed the soldiers to the high priest’s 
house. The escape of the certain young man with 
the linen cloth is related only by Mark. Matthew, 
in his Gospel, records the quick remorse which 
overtook Judas, and both he and Luke, in the Acts, 
describe scenes in the suicide’s death. 

A modern painter’ has thrown into a single 
picture the whole sad story of the crime and re- 
morse of Judas. He has hit upon one of the strik- 
ing moments in the short space of time commonly 
believed to have elapsed between his act of treach- 
ery and his death. The time is still night, and 
probably just before the morning of the day of 
the crucifixion. Two men have been fashioning 
a cross by the light of a fire. One of the men has 
fallen asleep and lies in the flickering shadows 
cast by the fire. The other is still engaged in his 
work upon the Cross. Judas, bag in hand, the 
moon shining behind, comes suddenly upon the 
scene, and is transfixed with a horror at once so 
Shocking, so plaintive, and so despairing as to rep- 
resent a new conception of Judas in the history 
of art. 

All of the great biographers of Christ and the 
apostles have tried to portray the character and 
crime of Judas, and yet with all that has been 
written the problem of his call and the purpose 
of his treason remain unsolved. 

It is very evident that the ordinary theory 








1 Exhibited by A. Thomas, a Belgian painter, at the International 
Exhibition of 1862. See the “ History of Our Lord,” by Mrs. Jameson. 
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which explains Judas’s betrayal of Christ by his 
greed for money is wholly inadequate. 

Besides the fact that he was the bearer of the 
common purse proves that greed: was not his be- 
setting sin. There is every reason to believe that 
many of his brethren in the apostleship were care- 
less about money matters and were only too will- 
ing to allow Judas to look after the surplus fund. 
Their financial delinquency and his financial 
promptitude may have even been a matter of dif- 
ference between them. But Jesus would never 
have permitted Judas to fall into this temptation 
had it been his greatest point of weakness. He 
would not have fostered avarice in his heart by 
making him the custodian of the funds. He be- 
came treasurer of the party because of his talent 
for. business, and not because elected to office that 
his offense might take place. 

His remorse also disproves his greed. The 
thirty pieces of silver had no power to comfort 
him. He flung them down before the high priest 
as so many pebbles in the ocean of his sorrow, and 
the overpowering contempt he showed for what 
has often been esteemed the price of his sin shows 
that he had too much nobility of soul to be the ab- 
ject slave of avarice. Had he clung to them and 
tried to extort more from his fellow conspirators 
that act would have gone much farther than any- 
thing we know in helping us to take the measure 
of his shame. 

Again, it has been conjectured that Judas was 
irritated into betraying Christ by the dissensions 
“and “jealousies in the apostolic band. This is 
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easily supposable, and it is not improbable that 
it forms one element in the situation. Suppose 
Judas vain and vindictive. His conduct concern- 
ing financial matters may have often been criti- 
cised by that easy-going brotherhood. There 
were in the apostolate three pairs of brothers, 
and one or possibly two groups of special 
friends. He was not admitted to the inner circle 
of Christ’s friends along with Peter, James, and 
John. At first distressed about it, he may have 
ended by becoming jealous and reneniehl, We 
know that there were disputes about who was to 
be the greatest in the Kingdom. He was a Ju- 
dean and the others Galileans, and he may natu- 
rally have concluded that the honor of being first 
was reserved by Jesus for one of His near kins- 
men, or, at least, for a Galilean countryman. Per- 
haps the sinister looks of Philip, Thomas, or Si- 
mon Zelotes in the upper room hastened the ex- 
plosion of his jealous wrath, which might other- 
wise have cooled. | 

That Judas was an enthusiast and had grown 
weary of his Master’s delay in proclaiming Him- 
self, and that he resorted to the betrayal as an ex- 
pedient to hasten His establishment of an earthly 
kingdom is not tenable. This is the theory which 
De Quincey borrowed from a German author, and 
which has often been revamped and recast, nota- 
bly by Marie Correli. In condensed form it is 
about as follows: The ordinary conception of Ju- 
das Iscariot’s purpose in the betrayal is ‘erro- 
neous, and everything believed about him is false. 
His remorse shows that the vulgar treachery im- 
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puted to him is far from true. He thought, in 
common with the others, that Christ intended to 
restore David’s throne, re-establish the pomp and 
splendor of the old kingdom, overthrow the Ro- 
mans, and give to each of His disciples the throne 
which had not once but often been promised to 
them. He judged that the conditions were ripe 
for the revolution. As he thought Christ lacking 
in the power of initiative, and paralyzed by in- 
action at the supreme moment, he undertook by 
a bargain with the scribes and Pharisees to pre- 
cipitate a crisis and force Jesus to such a display 
of His power as would. compel the recognition of 
His Messianic dignity. His sole purpose was to 
make an end to vacillation and hesitation on the 
part of his Master. 

There are fatal objections to this view. There 
is not the slightest evidence of the enthusiast in 
the make-up of Judas. Rather he was cold, severe, 
and practical, as is testified to by his complaint 
about the waste of ointment, and by his self-pos- 
session at the moment when the veil was pulled 
aside from his character. Such an expression of 
enthusiasm, as Fairbairn says, would be extraor- 
dinary and fantastic. 

To excuse him from criminality because he ex- 
pected Jesus to protect Himself as He had often 
been observed to do in hours of danger, is also 
a piece of sentimentality and a glossing over of 
the conditions. How does it happen that he alone 
had formed so just an understanding of the power 
of Christ? All of the disciples had seen miracle 
after miracle and were seemingly unaffected by 
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them: certainly they did not at the hour of be- 
trayal comprehend the Deity with whom they had 
been daily companying. Judas of Kerioth was 
spiritually even more blind than they. In fact, 
the theory is an unwarrantable. assumption. 

Such an idea of Christ’s power with such a 
poor opinion of His wisdom and ability to act in 
a crisis are utterly incompatible. The facts show 
him the traitor he is pronounced by the four 
evangelists to have been. Perhaps on the Wednes- 
day of Passion Week, when Christ was resting 
in holy meditation in the quiet of Bethany, he 
slipped away and made his bargain with the 
priests. He went out from the Last Supper to 
assure himself and the conspirators that their in- 
famy did not miscarry. He could not entrust such 
an important mission to any one, but went him- 
self. He chose the deepest hour of night and the 
solitude of Gethsemane as the time and place of 
the apprehension. Besides, the way Jesus re- 
ceived him and spoke to him and the salutation 
which Judas gave fit in to the less generous in- 
terpretations of his conduct. 

The Gospels record but do not explain the 
wickedness of Judas. Perhaps to give a brief out- 
line of his career as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment will help to bring his crime within the range 
of human experience. 

If, as has been generally supposed, Judas came 


** from some place in Judea, Kerioth by name, he 


was the only apostle not a Galilean. The moun- 
taineers of the North were an altogether different 
race from the Hebrews of Judea. The Galileans 
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spoke a different dialect, lived far from the tem- 
ple, were thought by the Jerusalem Jews to be 
rude and provincial, and were regarded by them- 
selves and others as far inferior to their Southern 
kinsmen who lived almost within the shadow of 
the temple. The Judeans, or the Jews proper, 
kept the ceremonial observances of the law with 
a painful strictness, which was not relished by 
their Northern brethren. Moreover, they prided 
themselves on the accuracy of their tithes, the reg- 
ularity with which they observed the feasts, and 
the holiness of their Sabbath. As near as we can 
describe them they were a caste of superior Brah- 
mins, models of religious deportment, and quite 

capable of arousing in themselves complacent 
admiration for their own virtues. It may thus 
have happened that in the circle of Galileans Ju- 
das from the first found himself more or less 
alone. The eleven would be more irritated by 
his fine ways and conscious superiority than he 
would be by their provincial dialect and customs. 
He had no intimate among them, and was thus 
probably left without a friend to bring him back 
by loving counsel and honest reproof. 

Now, add to the loneliness of Judas among 
The Twelve the effect which the teaching of Jesus 
would have upon him. Because of his finer nature 
and better education he would hold more rational 
and plausible views of the temporal kingdom 
which Christ had come to set up. The most dis- 
appointed man, therefore, in the band would be 
Judas, as little by little the proportions and mean- 
ings of Christ’s Kingdom changed. The fisher- 
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men, peasants, and publicans had built in fancy 
a less imposing edifice of power, and their simpler 
and less calculating programs were more easily 
surrendered. The struggle to give up all these 
hopes would be sternest in the mind of Judas, who 
had been the most rational in their entertainment. 
The others had less to lose, because the vision of 
the future greatness had not laid such deep hold 
upon them. With their greater love and compara- 
tively blind devotion no one of the eleven found 
it easy to abandon the temporal idea of the King- 
dom for a spiritual one. They hugged it to the 
last. Just before the conclusion of the tragedy 
Peter, Thomas, Philip, and Thaddeus show by 
their questions that they were still immeshed in 
worldly hopes. How much keener must have been 
the anguish of Judas, who with his swifter scent 
probably knew that the cradle of his ambitious 
hopes was empty. 

Then the reproachful hints’ of Christ as to his 
unfaithfulness, as we now understand them, with 
our eyes enlightened by divine events must have 
almost maddened him. As early as the discourse 
on the ‘‘bread of life’’ following the miraculous 
feeding of the five thousand, we may suppose that 
his worldly hopes were undeceived. It became 
clear to him that no earthly honors or rewards 
were to be had by following Christ. The crowd 
wanted to see wonders and eat bread, and, disen- 
chanted, showed their altered feelings and angry 
disappointment by leaving Him. The disaffection 
was spreading among the apostles, and it seemed 

iJohn 6: 25-69; John 6:70, 71. 
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as though some of them were intending to forsake 
Him, for Jesus said unto them, ‘‘ Will ye also go 
away’?’’ Peter, who was the first to answer, re- 
assured Him. But Jesus’ reply shows the situ- 
ation. ‘‘Have not I chosen twelve and one of you 
is a devil’? reveals that Christ had already dis- 
cerned the chaff in the wheat. The first thought 
of treachery had already risen in Judas’ mind, 
and Jesus warned him of it. Christ never before 
spoke so plainly, and the words were a fair inti- 
mation to Judas that he must voluntarily choose 
a life of self-denial and self-sacrifice or live on a 
hypocrite, hoping for some ulterior advantage 
which was sure never to be realized. 

The reproof of Bethany must have been equally 
galling... Sitting in the house of Simon, once a 
‘leper but cured by Jesus, now the home of Martha, 
Mary, and Lazarus, our Lord was anointed with 
the spikenard. It was an ointment drawn from 
an Indian plant, and sold in flasks of alabaster 
throughout the Roman Empire. This proof of 
reverent love on the part of Mary was accepted 
by Jesus as a symbol of devotion which was His 
rightful due. But the act raised different thoughts 
in some of the narrow minds around Him. It was 
displeasing to Judas, who muttered that such 
lavish expense for such an object was all wrong. 
This ointment, said he, should have been sold for 
three hundred pence and given to the poor. 

The perfect gentleness of the reproof shows 
no resentment in the mind of Jesus. ‘‘Why do 
you blame and trouble her?”’ said He to Judas; 
‘“‘Let her alone; against the day of My burying 
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hath she kept this. For the poor ye have always 
with you, but Me ye have not always.’’ How this 
would rankle in his breast! Perhaps after long 
struggle Judas had been able to surrender this 
world’s preferment, which had at first attracted 
him to Christ. But now Christ had begun to talk 
about sacrifice, suffering, and self-renunciation, 
and had even spoken of His burial as near and 
almost immediate. The fuller Christ’s speech 
grew of suffering and death, the more offensive 
it would be to Judas. The moment at Bethany 
was the crisis in the disciple’s life. Following 
Christ was no longer to be endured, and his apos- 
tasy was fully resolved upon from that time. 
It is plain then that not one, but many motives 
were woven into the betrayal of Christ. The in- 
fluences had long been at work, and the tendencies 
present at the beginning of his discipleship rip- 
ened into disappointment, chagrin, jealousy, hate, 
and a final determination to save himself and all 
that he could from the wreck he saw impending. 
He still adhered to a worldly interpretation of the 
Messiah’s mission. The cause so far as Christ 
was concerned was hopelessly lost. He, along with 
the others, had been deceived. He had thrown 
away three years, had lost standing among his 
friends, and with his honor undermined and con- 
science wholly lost he concluded to desert before 
he became finally involved in the maelstrom of the 
floundering ship. The world kingdom had per- 
ished before his very eyes, and the one thing to 
be done quickly, if at all, was to reinstate _him- 
self in the favor of the priests, recoup his losses 
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in any small way possible, and survive the catas- 
trophe as one who had lived and learned in the 
hard school of experience. 

The problem of his apostleship yet remains. 


We can not bring ourselves to believe that he was | 


2 


ment and Christ have a betrayer. The very sup- © + 


chosen in order that prophecy might have fulfill- 


position is unwholesome, and we dismiss it from 
consideration. Neither is the call of the false 
disciple to be explained by ignorance of his true 
nature on the part of Christ. To all appearances 
Judas was an eligible man. But that he did not 
deceive the eye of Omniscience is apparent from 
the secret insight into his character which Christ 
so soon showed. That Judas had no treacherous 
intentions in the beginning and that he had in him 
the same possibilities of becoming a true disciple 
possessed by a Peter, a John, or a Thomas must 
be considered settled. 

The proposition to begin with then is this: 
Judas had the aptitude and capacity for a possible 
disciple. His character was not so black at first. 
‘To all outward appearances his career at the be- 
ginning would be as bright as any of The Twelve. 
Like the other eleven, he had potentialities for 
good and evil. He had the making of an _arch- 
angel or a devil, dependent for its determination 
upon whether he should yield himself to the sweet 
influences of grace and love in Jesus Christ or 
whether he should steel himself against affection 
and pursue the objects which avarice, ambition, 
and self-seeking had to offer. At first, no doubt, 
he knew what was good and ethically correct, but 
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did not always practice 4. Then he became spir- 
itually self-deceived. In aesthetic feelings and 
fancy he had an admiration for the noble and 
holy, but in will and conduct he yielded himself 
to pilfering, to other forms of deceit, and to the 
baser passions of avarice and revenge. He could 
have been a good man at the beginning, and all 
he needed to do to become the very chief of the 
apostles was to rivet his will to the paths of honor, 
rectitude, and holiness. But he was a traitor at 
the outset also, and all he needed to do to reach 
the awful end he finally compassed was that he 
should loose the evil elements of his nature from 
the restraints of his will. He could have redeemed 
himself even after the first malicious thoughts 
and pilferings, but he took the bridle from his 
passions, which all too soon became ungovernable. 
Having given the fullest rein to evil, his progress 
toward fixation of character was fearfully rapid. 
As John Wesley said in his exegesis of the herd 
of swine that ran violently down a steep place 
into the sea, “<The devil drives pigs, but he drives 
fast, and he drives to a sorry market.’’} He found 
himself suddenly in the grasp of the accelerating 
impulse of secret sins long cherished, and with 
mechanical certainty and irretrievable precision 
went drifting onto the pitiless rocks of irreparable 
ruin. His terrible remorse redeems him some- 
what, and it indicates that he was far from being 
insensible to his crime. He hanged himself, we 
may suppose, before Christ was crucified. 

Poor Judas! One little touch of gospel rhet- 
oric gives us the forcible term we need to under- 
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stand his purpose and become acquainted with 
his character. Judas went out, ‘‘and it, was 
night.’? The sieve had been shaken and the soul 
of Judas had dropped through. The pale shin- 
ing of the pascal moon still lit the streets of Je- 
rusalem, but the Sun of righteousness had set, 
and it was night in his soul forever. Satan, the 
prince of darkness, was ruling in his heart, clouds 
of bitterness and implacable feelings were gather- 
ing over his head; suicide was just before, and 
the unwelcome pillory of a thousand generations 
rose glaring and awful before him. Few words 
are wasted on his destiny. Character determines 
destiny. ‘‘He went to his own place,’? i is the sim- 
ple and suggestive “form of expression in which 
the Bible dismisses his dark soul to the ‘‘land of 
darkness and the shadow of death.’’ 

The name of Matthias, who takes the place 
vacated by Judas Iscariot, is not once mentioned 
in the Gospels. In spite of this we form the most 
favorable impression of his character by recall- 
ing the conditions of succession to the apostolate 
enumerated by Peter. ‘‘Wherefore of these men 
which have companied with us all the time that 
the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, begin- 
ning from the baptism of John, unto that same 
day that He was taken up from us, must one be 
ordained to be a witness with us of His resurrec- 
tion.’’* Two persons were selected as possessing 
the qualities thus set forth, and when the apostles 
had elected them and prayed over them, the final 
choice was Matthias. The apostles had a witness 
"1 Acts 1:21. 22. 
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peculiar to themselves to make. Numerous per- 
sons were qualified by personal knowledge to bear 
this peculiar witness of the apostolic office. 
Among them were Joseph Barsabas, probably 
another of the brethren of our Lord and Matthias. 

The selection of a disciple for the place of 
Judas shows that the Church had recovered from 
its temporary panic, and again shows that they 
were fully resolved to set about publishing the 
good news of Jesus and the resurrection. This 
they understood to be their great commission, 
and in the most enthusiastic manner they began 
at once to plant and extend Christianity according 
to the behest of Christ. Moreover, the event 
shows that zeal and confidence were not confined 
to their own members, but that many stood ready 
to fill the vacant posts of honor and of danger, 
and further the marvelous enterprise upon which 
the Church had embarked. 

So for a brief hour Matthias moves across 
the age of the primitive Church. He had been a 
disciple and follower of Jesus during all the 
earthly career of the Master. Counted by his 
brethren worthy to succeed to the apostolic col- 
lege, he appears just this once in the sacred nar- 
rative, and then disappears forever. We infer 
from his choice that he was distinguished among 
the companions and followers of Jesus by his 
mental and moral qualities, and by wisdom and 
virtue. The narrative puts great self-restraint 
upon us. What a field for romance and what a 
wide scope for the exercise of the imagination 
his life opens up. Matthias is the lost pleiad of 
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the apostolic constellation. He hangs for a brief 
day like some great sun just risen above the hori- 
zon, and then fades out, leaving the brilliant lines 
of a full orbed apostleship set like a bow about 
the sacred page. 

As in the ease of the other disciples, Patio 
was busy with the name of Matthias. He too, like 
Peter and Thomas, Nicodemus and many others, 
had a Gospel forged to honor his name. In the 
sixth century after Christ the Gospel of Matthias 
was known and repudiated as a fiction. It is 
mentioned by Eusebius and condemned by Gela- 
sius, Bishop of Rome. LEcclesiastical history 
furnishes some brief notes of his labors, but all 
of them are uncertain. Clement of Alexandria, 
who lived and wrote as early as A. D. 200, re- 
counts some of the sayings ascribed to St. Mat- 
thias, all of them severe and strictly ascetic in 
tone. Judged by the genuine writings of the apos- 
tolic times, which in any case carry their own cre- 
dentials with them, we are justified in attaching 
little importance to them. It is fact enough to 
know of him that he closed up and made whole 
again the apostolic circle so rudely broken. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


IN THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST; WHAT CHRIST SAID. 


THERE is much in the life of Christ and in His 
influence in the world that must remain without 
explanation. The incarnation, the change wrought 
in the relations of men’s souls to God by His 
death; the wonder of the inwrought change at 
Pentecost; and the divine comfort and love that 
abide in the hearts of His believers eighteen hun- 
dred years after the ascension, belong to that infi- 
nite side of things which we can not explore. In 
certain ways the transformation which took place 
in The Twelve verges also upon the mysterious. 
Changes are brought about in them which, with 
all our knowledge of mankind, with improved 
methods of culture, and the didactic experience 
of ages, we are unable to fathom, much less re- 
produce. Christ elaborated no system of doc- 
trine, formulated very few tenets, and yet by as- 
sociation with Him—by listening to His words, 
by observing the miracles which He worked, and 
by following the channels of independent action 
permitted to them, greater changes were wrought 
in the apostles than have ever occurred to men in 
the same space of time before or since. 

This transformation did not occur suddenly, 
and therefore by noticing what Christ said and 
did and allowed them to do, we may follow the 
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treatment by which they were so greatly in- 
fluenced and estimate fairly the effect which par- 
ticular words and acts produced. But in this di- 
vision of the training of The Twelve, indicated by 
the words, saying, doing, and experiment which 
we wish to follow, too great stress can not be laid 
upon the fact that the methods of training over- 
lap, coincide, and combine. The line of demarca- 
tion between Christ’s words and His symbolic 
acts are not often distinct, and they disengage 
themselves from each other, become separable, and 
submit themselves to analysis in proportion as 
we understand their mutual relations and fix 
clearly in mind that they are factors in an edu- 
cational process in which all are necessary. It is 
the simplest division of which the subject is capa- 
ble, and represents in the precept, example and 
practice, which it includes the human method of 
teaching and learning. We should not forget that 
it is also the divine method. 

The various steps of spiritual advancement on 
the part of the disciples are the same, whether 
attained by saying or doing or experiment. The 
purpose of Christ’s parables and miracles, with 
minor shades of meaning, was always the same. 
Their success was not always equal in degree nor 
parallel when applied to different men. But these 
facts will not detract from the general intent, 
which was to bring the apostles in the shortest. 
possible time to the fullest and most sympathetic 
comprehension of His divine mission. For ex- 
ample, prayer was necessary to future apostolic 
success, and these three co-ordinate methods of 
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schooling the apostles focus upon the subject of 
prayer. Christ taught them to pray; gave them 
many examples of His own habit of prayer; and 
permitted them to test its efficacy by praying them- 
selves. He taught the lessons of religious liberty 
by all three methods. He not only warned them 
of Pharisaism, but He set them an example of 
refusing to comply with ceremonial trivialities 
and joined with them in a new and reasonable plan 
of Sabbath observance. Thus in various ways the 
apostles learned the lessons of discipleship; the 
self-renunciation required to enter upon it; the 
faith, obedience, and divine reliance in order to 
fulfill its duties; courage, the extent and coming 
of the Kingdom, the meaning of the cross, the 
glory of the resurrection—all cardinal points in 
their apostolic commission. 

The temper best suited for the apostleship was 
the subject of frequent discourses as well as sig- 
nificant acts on the part of Christ. It was a most 
important element in their training, and most 
needful if the unity and co-operation of the whole 
company was to be maintained. It was directed 
to the control of their wills, yet in harmony with 
their freedom, and was calculated to make them 
tender, forebearing, and mindful of the rights of 
each other. It divides itself into four heads: (1) 
appreciation of their apostleship; (2) lessons con- 
cerning places of trust and power in the Kingdom; 
(3) teaching against narrowness and bigotry; 
(4) hints at discipline in the future Church. 

A brief consideration will indicate the effect 
which a heightened value of discipleship with Je- 
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sus would have upon the constancy of the apostles. 
To magnify the privileges of apostleship until it 
would seem the greatest good possible to them 
was no doubt one of the earliest lessons of the 
Great Teacher. Christ told them that they were 
of more value than many sparrows, and that as 
the earth was as well appareled as Solomon they 
too were sure to be clothed and fed. A reception 
was secured for them everywhere by the promise 
that whoever received them received Christ, and 
by the assurance that a cup of cold water given 
them should bring a blessing in return. They 
were promised that they should sit upon twelve 
thrones and judge the twelve tribes of Israel 
(Matt. 19:28). According to Mark they were to 
have a hundred-fold of houses, lands, and kindred 
for their self-abnegation. (Mark 11:29, 30.) 
One of the richest lessons given to the apostles, 
however, is found in the parable of the hid treas- 
ure. It is repeated with some slight variation 
in the parable of the pearl of great price. These 
two figures were fitly chosen to impress upon Gali- 
leans, used to treasure trove, and having doubt- 
less heard stories of fabulous pear! finding, the 
supreme good of finding and following Jesus. 
While these parables enabled them in some small 
measure to comprehend the priceless value of 
Christ’s companionship and affection freely of- 
fered to them, it increased their willingness to 
give up anything they had to become fully pos- 
sessed of them. One of the parables suggests that 
with unexampled felicity they had happened upon 
such blessed companionship, while the other 
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heightens it by admonishing them that everything 
is to be given in exchange for it. The price which 
they were called upon to pay was their fishing 
boats and nets; a very humble price, but because 
it was their all quite sufficient to acquire the field 
or to buy the pearl. Neither could they have failed 
to remark that a much higher price was asked of 
the rich young ruler who came seeking eternal life. 
He was asked to give his whole fortune. Paul 
purchased his fellowship with Jesus by the sur- 
render of his Jewish pride, both of birth and in- 
tellect, and his willingness to become as the dross 
and off-scouring of the earth. As citizenship in 
the Kingdom of Heaven could only be had by 
giving up everything, they were called upon to 
treasure it up, love it, and cling to it as Hillel 
loved the law and Socrates loved wisdom. 

Angry altercations concerning rank and pre- 
cedence appear to have been common among The 
_ Twelve from the very beginning of their associ- 
ation. They must have been unseemly, and their 
frequency threatened the rupture of the band. 
(Matt. 18: 1-10; Matt. 20: 26; Mark 9: 33-37; Luke 
9:46-48.) Inflamed by ambition, and with a long- 
ing to be first on the part of each, they passed 
from speech among themselves privately to open 
request for the best places. The difficulty of di- 
recting into safe channels what was proper in 
these requests, and of elevating their low and 
vulgar notions of what the Kingdom was without 
sapping the springs of their energy and cutting 
off all honorable aspiration must have taxed to 
the utmost the patience and omniscience of our 
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Lord. We aimlessly and foolishly deny that there 
are such places and preferments as the mother of 
James and John sought for them. If a man has 
grown rich we attempt to reconcile his poor neigh- 
bors to their own hard and often intolerable con- 
dition by showing that riches bring care, responsi- 
bility, anxiety for their safe investment, and that 
these burdens which invariably accompany wealth 
annul the power and pleasure of affluence. In ex- 
planation of inequalities of place and birth, democ- 
racy advances the idea that education is working 
towards uniformity, narrowing the distance be- 
tween classes in society, and leveling opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Christ, with the perfect wis- 
dom of truth, admitted freely what we take such 
pains to deny. He said in effect to James and 
John when they asked for the chief seats, that 
there were places greatly to be desired and that 
there were ranks and diversities of degree. When 
The Twelve disputed among themselves as to pre- 
cedence, He assented at once to their underlying 
proposition, and proceeded to give the laws by 
which they could advance to the highest stations. 
He knew that the world was ordered on the basis 
of inequality. Equality is not even an ideal for 
the successful, and little more than a fancy for 
those who have made a failure of life. 

In conserving the stimulus that comes from 
ambition for preferment, and yet restraining it 
within bounds and keeping it consecrated for 
service in the Kingdom, Christ enumerated two 
great rules. The first is contained in the aphorism 
(Matt. 13:12), ‘‘For unto him that hath shall be 
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given.’’ People’s minds in those days as in ours 
were possessed of the notion that God originally 
had made all things fair and equal to all, but that 
men had wrested providential circumstances to 
the disadvantage of their neighbors. It must have 
startled the apostles to hear that this inequality, 
instead of being of man’s devising, was the di- 
vine order. This is the material point made also 
in the parable of the talents and the pounds. 
From them we learn that it is equity and not 
equality which governs in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The significant taking away of the talent from the 
unprofitable servant indicates the law which 
Christ is trying to enforce upon The Twelve. The 
stern law verifies itself with inexorable rigor in 
the history of individuals and nations, and in 
voicing it Christ but accurately stated one of the 
great moral conditions of human life. Likewise, 
the parable called ‘‘The Laborers in the Vine- 
yard, or the Hours,’’ for brevity’s sake is levelled 
against some self-complacent apostles, who, be- 
cause of an earlier call and apostleship, expected 
special preferment. It emphasizes the supreme 
importance of motive rather than length of serv- 
ice or results of toil. 

The other rule which keeps in bounds the am- 
bition which Christ was unwilling to see altogether 
repressed, was that the greatest among the apos- 
tles should be the servant of all. Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke each single out this remarkable require- 
ment for mention. 

Christian greatness is born of willingness to 
perform the humblest duties. It saved The Twelve 
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from worldly and ephemeral notions of precedence 
and specified what constituted greatness in God’s 
sight. Nothing less than this would justify their 
advancement and pre-eminence among The 
Twelve. It no doubt nerved the aspirations of 
those great enough to deserve places next the 
throne, and cooled the fever for power raging in 
those who were too weak to pay the price. 

The parable (Luke 14:7-11) of the Lowest 
Seats at the Feast enjoins likewise that genuine 
and unaffected humility which is the preparation 
and stepping stone to leadership. It sternly sifted 
candidates for the premiership. Who among them 
would enter the list of competitors for the lowest 
seats and earn the distinction which is freely be- 
stowed on men of lowly and kindly spirit. The 
world meets us in the same spirit in which we take 
the world. Arrogance is met by resentment, and 
plots and strife are rewarded by counterplots and 
strife with interest. Half the misery of our lives 
grows out of the exaggerated estimate we put 
upon our own abilities and service. We make ex- 
orbitant demands upon our friends and neigh- 
bors for sympathy we have not deserved and for 
promotions we have not earned. Against all such 
in the apostolic band Christ aimed this parable. 

The lessons against exclusiveness and in- 
tolerance are embodied in two instances which 
bring the Apostle John prominently forward. 
As the discourse upon the greatest in the King- 
dom of Heaven proceeded, Christ took a child, 
and in exhorting them to cultivate the child-like 
spirit He said, ‘‘Whosoever shall receive this 
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child in My name receiveth Me.’’ ' (Luke 9: 
48.) These words of Jesus struck a tender chord 
in John’s conscience, and brings into view an 
action which he, in common with others, had 
just before participated in. The story was that 
lately when separated from the Master the 
apostles had fallen in with one who was casting 
out devils in the name of Jesus. It would seem 
that outside the apostolic company there were men 
in whose hearts the teachings and acts of Christ 
had kindled a supernatural power, and they were 
using the Master’s name with wonderful results. 
John had joined with the other eleven in rebuking 
this humble and imperfect believer for the use of 
the name of Jesus. Some conscientious scruples, 
mixed with natural jealousy of these outsiders, 
had influenced the apostles’ wish that such work 
might be closely confined to the limits of their own 
circle. It is not stated that they had discovered 
any irregularity in the stranger’s procedure, but 
he had simply not been authorized to cast out dev- 
ils. He was doing a good work, but he did not be- 
long to the company of Jesus. With the pride of 
nearness to Jesus, as well as of authority, they 
forthwith silenced him. Perhaps John at the time 
was doubtful about the decision. At any rate, 
either as a confession of his mistake or from a 
desire to have the correctness of the action con- 
firmed, he rehearsed it to the Master. 

It is pitiable to think how often the same mis- 
take has been repeated in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church. In the immature stages of every 
earnest life there is a painful tendency to in- 
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tolerance and severity. The three apostles who 
made up the inner circle were excited by their 
transfiguration privileges, and became proud and 
excessively ardent. They betrayed their weakness 
by admonishing their less illustrious co-laborer 
to desist. They illustrate how hasty, ill-advised, 
and narrow apostles of the highest spiritual at- 
tainments are able on occasion to be. The com- 
munion of God with men is always wider than 
the communion of men with God. Even mature 
Christians have often been too prone to put a ban 
upon the activities of individuals. Men still live 
who can remember how in a Wesleyan Conference 
years ago the president in the same spirit of the 
apostles, said to Wm. Booth, «You sit down.”’ 
He seemed in some way out of order, and the 
Church was unwilling to authorize his movement. 
The claims of this or that branch of the Church 
to exclusive legitimacy is akin to that of John, 
who was ready to excommunicate all not of his 
fold. Greek and Romanist, Anglican and Presby- 
terian, have all in turn forbidden the labors of 
Christian brethren because ‘‘He followeth not 
us.’? Tolerance, if we may judge from the in- 
frequency of its exercise, is a difficult virtue. 

The second incident is the proposal of James 

©and John to pray_fire down from heaven to burn 
up the Samaritans of a certain village. Jesus, on 
His journey to Jerusalem, sent forward messen- 
gers to arrange entertainment for the numerous 
company which, at that period of His ministry, 
usually followed Him. These advance agents, as 
‘the sequel shows, were James and John. The 
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Samaritans of the village in ‘question, either be- 
cause of the arrogant demeanor of the apostles 
or by reason of the bitter hatred existing between 
the schismatic Gerizimites and the Orthodox Jews, 
rejected all overtures for the entertainment of 
Christ. The natural fiery temper and burning 
zeal of the Boanerges flamed forth at once at the 
insult offered to their Master, in spite of His lov- 
ing consideration for this hated people. ‘‘Shall 
we call fire down on them from heaven, as did the 
Prophet Elijah?’’ was their significant question, 
prompted, no doubt, by the transfiguration scene 
they had lately witnessed. They justified their 
appeal by referring to the conduct of the old fiery 
prophet, who had once, in this same Samaria, 
brought fire down from heaven. They appealed, 
as men of fanatical and fiery passions often have, 
to a good example. 

But Jesus ‘‘turned and rebuked them.’’? The 
brothers no doubt supposed themselves to be ac- 
tuated by an honorable and acceptable indigna- 
tion. Jesus had thunder bolts, but He was un- 
willing to launch them against poor, benighted, 
and prejudiced Samaritans. He showed the bro- 
thers the danger of mistaking the lower for the 
higher feelings, and the self-deception of men who 
believe that they are doing God service when they ° 
let loose the demons of persecution at the stake, 
burn men and break them on the wheel and rack, 
and flash all the lightnings of the sons of thunder, 
while at the same time they speak the language 
of religion and quote the sanction of Scripture. 
‘Ye know not,’’ said He, ‘‘what manner of spirit 
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ye are of.’’ They had entirely mistaken the spirit 
that possessed them. They thought it was the 
spirit of religion, but it was really the old spirit 
of evil masquerading as religion. Their feeling 
was not that of pure indignation, but was tainted 
by unholy irritation against men who would not 
receive them or their Master. They had shown 
the same provincial and fanatical mind that the 
Samaritans themselves had displayed. He thus 
taught them that desire for punishment upon 
those who reject Christ must give place under 
Christian teaching to a determination to win them 
to a better way; that not extinction but reforma- 
tion, not rigorous exaltation but patient pity, is 
the Christian thing. They learned from His an- 
swer also that the messengers of the Lord going 
with blessings in their hand and seeking to make 
room for Him in philanthropy and charity were 
often to be repelled. We are not to force an en- 
trance by the terrors of the law and threats of 
excommunication. Like Christ, we are to meet 
Samaritan disdain by going to another village. 

Hints at discipline in the future Church prop- 
erly belong with the training of the apostolic 
temper. This teaching is contained in the section 
in Matthew (18:15-35) which includes the for- 
giveness of injuries, and the Parable of the Wheat 
and the Tares. 

The lesson on forgiveness of injuries was a fit 
ending to the solemn discourse delivered against 
ambitious and disputatious apostles. It was oc- 
casioned by a question put by Peter, the usual 
spokesman of The Twelve, who came to Jesus and 
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said, ‘‘Lord, how oft shall my-brother sin against 
me and I forgive him? ‘Till seven times?’’ The 
question is a curious mixture of ignorance and 
sincerity. Peter exhibits a conscientious solicitude 
to conform his conduct to the heavenly precepts, 
but the densest ignorance as to their full bearing 
and requirements. In an attempt to be magnani- 
mous he proposes to forgive his brother seven 
times. Christ here grips the whole subject of fra- 
ternal relations in the Church. He assumes that it 
is probable that a brother will trespass against a 
brother. If the brother will listen to admonition 
he is to be forgiven. It seemed to Peter that there 
should be a limit in that matter. Forgiveness 
with Peter was outward and quantitative; with 
Christ it was inward and spiritual. Peter was 
evidently made to feel the petty dimensions of his 
charity. The Parable of the Unmerciful Servant 
adds a note of judicial severity to any who would 
limit forgiveness by the rules of arithmetic. 

The Parable of the Wheat and Tares is prob- 
ably the greatest teaching with regard to Church 
discipline which the Bible contains. It has a pe- 
culiarly Oriental cast. The enemy sowing the 
tares, the impossibility of distinguishing between 
the good and the bad, and their intertwining roots, 
are all anomalous in our Western life. The Church 
and the human heart are both referred to. The 
solution of the parable gathers about the inquiry 
of the servants, ‘‘Shall we gather them up?’’ 

There have never been wanting those who af- 
firm contrary to the plain teaching of the parable, 
that heretics, doubters, and the worldly-minded 
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should be expelled from the Church. It is the 
policy of impatience. For whether the wheat is 
actually pulled up or not, the disturbance delays 
its ripening if it does not altogether prevent ma- 
turity. This policy pursued in the Church tends to 
foster pride and uncharitableness; the children of 
the Kingdom become too conscious of being wheat, 
boast of their piety, and thank God that they are 
not as others. They thus banish the Spirit of 
Christ. The unwisdom of stamping out measures 
has been shown by the wisest in the Church from 
the day of St. Augustine downward. The folly of 
inquisitors and the inability of popes who issue 
bulls of excommunication to preserve the peace of 
the Church have long since been placed in the list 
of undebatable questions. 

The teaching of the parable is also contro- 
verted by the policy of those who say, ‘‘Come out 
from among them and be ye separate.’’ In the 
end it amounts to rooting up the wheat. It is the 
process proposed by the Donatists, the Come- 
outers, and those who are attempting to organize 
prohibition Churches. Perhaps the most serious 
attempts to work it out as a process of Church 
purification was in the organization of the mo- 
nastic and conventual systems. The underlying 

‘principle of this great movement was that the 
good should separate themselves entirely from the 
world, and by vigils, fasts, and prayers rise to 
spiritual perfection. It failed to take account of 
the excesses to which goodness, without any re- 
straint of sense, may lead, and did not guard 
against the intellectual vagaries which tempt the 
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isolated. More than that, as Henry Hallam has 
declared, it left the great body of society unmixed 
of those higher and noble characters which go so 
far in aiding society to maintain an average. The 
tares flourished and the wheat did not ripen. The 
Church unbalanced itself by meditation, and the 
world went unwarned and unreproved to the judg- 
ment. 

The policy of patience was commended to the 
apostles, and is the luminous point in the parable. 
It may seem a platitude, but it is the elementary 
and enduring principle of Church rule that apos- 
tles must have patience. The Twelve needed it. 
They were admonished to patient endurance in the 
light of the final separation which was to occur. 
The rooting up process was unnecessary. In the 
time of the harvest the tares were to be given to 
the flames and the wheat gathered into barns. 

Moreover, far distant mental and spiritual 
troubles in the lives of The Twelve were foreseen 
by Him. Gleams of anticipation project them- 
selves forward to the days of doubt and distrust 
in their mission, and the apostles were braced 
against the chilling indifference of the Jewish and 
Pagan worlds by the standards of progress which 
Christ set up for His Kingdom. It is usually 
called the teaching concerning the Kingdom. Men 
of sanguine temper, and ardently devoted to 
preaching the new gospel, like the apostles, would 
expect, antecedent to experience, that the intrinsic 
excellence of this doctrine would insure in all cases 
the most sweeping success. Warnings to the con- 
trary were therefore necessary. The Twelve had 
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to learn beforehand the reception the gospel was 
to meet with. They had to be helped to recognize 
the somber depressing fact that many would re- 
ject the gospel altogether; that its beginnings 
were to be exceedingly small; that its progress was 
silent. And then with the warnings Christ no 
doubt coupled assurances of the sure growth of 
the Kingdom, its extent and content, and cheered 
them with the blessed fact that here and there 
in the wide field of the world some seed sowings 
were to bring a hundred-fold harvest, and that at 
the last it was to be universal. These strengthen- 
ings against doubt and kindlings of faith are found 
in the Parables of the ‘‘Sower,’’ ‘‘The Draw 
Net,’’ ‘“The Blade, the Ear, and the Full Corn,’’ 
‘““The Mustard Seed,’’ and the ‘‘Leaven.’’ These 
parables embody both the bright and dark sides 
of the history of the Kingdom as it afterwards 
became known to the apostles. Hach of them con- 
stitutes an independent section. There is little 
or no reason for thinking that they were all spoken 
at the same time. More likely they were uttered 
at different times, conforming to Christ’s plan of 
oft repetitions of His teachings. Several of them, 
notably the Drag Net, embodies the same teach- 
ing as that of the Tares, already considered. 
There is no more certain characteristic of the 
spiritual temper than prayer. It is the baro- 
metric measure of the soul’s relation to God. Any- 
thing which by unduly prolonging prayer reduces 
its fervor, or which by making it a matter of dis- 
play destroys its fitness, despiritualizes its life; 
and any new conception which enlarges the prayer 
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and gives frequency and urgency to that silent 
hold on God which is expressed by prayer, elevates 
and clarifies the spiritual energies. The great dif- 
ference between spiritual and unspiritual lies just 
here. 

Hvery great religious leader has emphasized 
prayer. John the Baptist taught his disciples to 
pray. Prayer was a subject on which Christ often 
spoke. It would have been strange if one who 
practiced it as did Jesus had not often tried to 
communicate to His apostles the spirit of prayer, 
and given some new forms of petition for the use 
of those engaging in it. In the Sermon on the 
Mount Christ censured the ostentatious habits of 
the Pharisees, who prayed standing ‘‘in the cor- 
ners of the street that they may be seen of men,’? 
and recited a brief and comprehensive form of 
prayer suitable for spiritual minors, such as the 
apostles were at that time. Later He illustrated 
the spirit of prayer by giving an incident of a 
Pharisee and publican, which, though it reads like 
history, has been regarded by expositors with one 
consent as a parable; and, finally, to encourage 
perseverance in prayer, He puts beside His oral 
precepts a teaching contained in the Parable of 
the Selfish Neighbor and Unjust J udge. 

Praying at the time of Christ had become too 
often a matter of display and repetition. Per- 
version of religious life manifested itself in the 
desire to appear before men. The Pharisees took 
care that the hour fixed for prayer should find 
them on the streets in order to afford them oppor- 
tunities of performing their devotions in the most 
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public places. Besides, there was a conscious and 
ostentatious assumption of the posture of prayer. 
Whether they chose to stand, kneel, or fling them- 
selves prostrate on the earth, it was to attract at- 
tention. Another perversion of prayer closely 
connected with this was the stammering garrul- 
ity, if we correctly understood the translation of 
the words ‘‘much speaking,’’ with which the 
prayers were frequently prolonged. The Jews had 
a saying, ‘‘Hvery one that multiplies prayer is 
heard.’’ The whole aim of both practices was ex- 
ternalism and show. Christ did not forbid public 
prayer. It was not the place but the manner and 
aim of the prayer which He condemned. Spirit- 
ual religion has indeed its outward and becoming 
expression, and that the apostles did not misun- 
derstand Christ is shown by the visit of Peter and 
John to the temple for prayer after Pentecost. 
True prayer, said Christ, should not be paraded, 
but rather concealed in a closet. The antithesis 
between ‘‘Synagogue’’ and ‘‘Street,’’ and the 
‘*Alijah,’’ the room specially used for prayer at 
the top of the house, is manifest, and carries the 
whole lesson with it. Against the practice of the 
Jews, and contrary to the custom of the Romans, 
who regarded secret prayer with suspicion, Jesus 
Christ first taught secret and silent prayer. 
Then, to show His disciples how an infinite 
variety of wants and requests can be compressed 
into a few humble petitions, He gave them what 
graciously coming from Him is still called ‘‘The 
Lord’s Prayer.’’ Incidentally, this was intended 
as an aid to inexperienced disciples, for whom it 
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provided ideas, words, and faith in the hours of 
their spiritual dearth. 

We are certain that the apostles used it, but 
doubtless they soon outgrew it as an aid to de- 
votion. As they enlarged toward spiritual ma- 
turity their first conceptions of prayer deepened 
and expanded. They were later taught to make 
all petitions in the name of Christ, a point not 
contained in this form of prayer. It was given 
in direct reproof of loud and incoherent prayers, 
and in its beautiful simplicity fits into the pene- 
trating directness of the whole ministry of Christ. 
Prayers were to be thoughtful and brief. 

The lesson of the Pharisee and publican de- 
fines the spirit of the worshiper who secures ac- 
ceptance in his prayer. It was perception of this 
fact that made Luke gather it up and use it in 
the composition of his Gospel, full of incidents 
teaching salvation by grace. The Parables of 
‘‘The Selfish Neighbor’’ and ‘‘The Unjust Judge”’ 
were spoken to urge the apostles to unwearied 
persistency in prayer. While they have applica- 
tion and encouragement for all believers, the 
special meaning gathers about the relationship 
of Christ and The Twelve. In the one parable He 
was the ‘‘friend;’’ in the other the ‘‘judge.’’ The 
apostles knew full well how impossible it was that 
He should refuse them a loaf at midnight or jus- 
tice at law. On that knowledge both parables 
hinge. It reduces to absurdity the argument that 
once having asked, an apostle may discontinue 
his prayer. Vain ‘‘repetitions’’ are prohibited, 
but importunate prayer is encouraged. 
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The greatest regard must be had for all of 
Christ’s teaching. But if any one thing har- 
monizes completely with the spirit of our own 
age it is the definition and illustration of what re- 
ligion is, which we have given in the conversation 
as to which is the great commandment, and the 
accompanying Parable of the Good Samaritan. 
(Luke 10: 25-37.) They find an echo long after- 
ward in the words of St. James, who said that 
pure religion, and undefiled before God and the 
Wather is this, ‘‘To visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.’’? The parable is peculiar to 
Luke, and its catholic scope must have been its 
chief attraction to that Pauline evangelist. We 
can not believe as some that Luke invented the 
parable. It is too thrilling and universal for even 
his genius. But because he selected it and em- 
bodied it in his Gospel to show how pervaded 
Christianity is by philanthropy we shall never 
cease to rejoice. 

Again, nothing better illustrates the over- 
whelming influence Christ exerted on the apostles 
than the repeated breaks He led them to make 
with social usuages, Jewish traditions, and the 
ceremonial law. Social influences were none the 
less strong with the Galilean followers of Jesus, 
even if their mode of life was simple and circum- 
scribed. A peasant life has its conventions, and 
conformity to them is none the less required be- 
cause they are rude and primitive. This is es- 
pecially true when they are rooted in religious 
prejudices. The tyranny of custom is still ob- 
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served on every hand. But among the Jews of 
apostolic times religious custom has assumed ab- 
solute authority in the home and the State. Herod 
the Great was subject to its requirements, and 
attended carefully to its vociferating scrupulosi- 
ties. It was so irrational, so intolerant, so mur- 
derous, that even the conquering Romans bowed 
their heads to it. That Christ was able to key the 
apostolic band up to withstand its traditions, vio- 
late its petty exactions, and, in due time, to stand 
alone against their age and defend their religious 
liberty, may be regarded as the high watermark of 
Christ’s teaching and control. 

The first departure from precedent and cus- 
tom must have been as great a crisis in their so- 
cial natures as the lessons on the cross were on 
the spiritual side of their lives. It is a solemn, 
almost sacramental moment in any man’s life 
when he puts aside opinions he has hitherto held 
and lived, and professes and practices the oppo- 
site. The first steps were much debated and long 
delayed no doubt, but having taken them like all 
the processes of intellectual enlargement the later 
steps were easy. We can believe that Christ 
claimed and enjoyed His religious liberty long 
before The Twelve, and no doubt His example 
much more than His teaching persuaded them 
to claim their own. What He said is therefore 
comparatively unimportant. Like some young ex- 
perimenter with dangerous chemicals in a labora- 
tory, who works under the immediate direction of 
an experienced tutor, these entered apprentices in 
religious freedom made their first essays with 
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the example of their dearest Friend before them 
and in His company. They thus began the great 
moral revolution which will end only when all men 
have attained spiritual freedom. 

Having taken the first steps in non-conformity, 
Christ guided them against spiritual misgivings 
by explaining to them the principles on which their 
conduct was based, and braced them against fu- 
ture assaults by boldly attacking the prevailing 
usage. ‘There are four counts in the teaching. 
The first of these lessons concerns His fellowship 
with publicans and sinners, and belongs with what 
Christ did as well as with what He said. The 
second defends His rule in regard to fasting. The 
third justifies them for ignoring ceremonial puri- 
fication, while the fourth explains the principles 
upon which true Sabbath observance is based. 

The beginning step in the process of religious 
emancipation was the acceptance of invitations 
from those who are under the ban of political or 
social ostracism. The dinner which Matthew 
made, and which has already been referred to, 
was such an occasion. 

They learned as rapidly on the subject of 
“‘fasting.’’ The question propounded by the dis- 
ciples of John follows immediately on the nar- 
rative of Matthew’s dinner. (Matthew 9: 14-17.) 
The Pharisees fasted on the second and fifth days 
of the week, and the same practice, it is asserted, 
was followed by those disciples who remained with 
the forerunner rather than going over to Jesus. 
Perhaps Matthew’s feast occurred on one of these 
days, and thus the contrast between the ways of 
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John and Christ was sharply brought out. Our 
Lord’s answer is plain and practical. Fasting is 
natural when a man is sad. When one has lost 
a friend or misfortune has come he loses all in- 
clination for food. He shows his troubles in his 
countenance. But sometimes men fasted because 
it was the custom, and not because they were sad. 
A kind of merit was supposed to attach to it. Sor- 
rowful times were ahead for His disciples; when 
He was taken from them they would fast without 
its being enjoined upon them. Matthew had joined 
them, and it was a time of feasting rather than 
sadness. No matter if it were the second day 
or the fifth day, fasting was not in order. Fasting, 
no more than rejoicing, can be fixed by the calen- 
dar. He does not oppose stated fasts. They had 
their uses and would pass like the great festivals. 
But His disciples were free to observe them or 
disuse them. This was religious liberty. 

The apostolic company was singular in another 
particular; its members paid little, if any, atten- 
tion to the ceremonial ablutions. These were no 
trifles in the eyes of the Pharisees, and to dis- 
continue them could not have been easy to men 
trained for a lifetime to their observance. Great 
men are not concerned about trifles, and yet they 
never neglect them. Complaints of their failure 
to observe them came in the later ministry of 
Christ. Probably one of the last customs which 
The Twelve gave up were the washings. These 
were not intended to secure cleanliness, but ccre- 
monial purity—that is, to cleanse from such im- 
purity as might be contracted by contact with a 
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Gentile, by meeting a ceremonially unclean Jew, 
or by passing an unclean animal. Mark tells us 
that these washings were extremely elaborate and 
numerous. Before every meal and after every 
return from the market they washed, and if water 
was not at hand they were obliged to go at least 
four miles to obtain it. Great care must be taken 
that the water be pure and that it be applied in a 
particular way. With a touch of satire Mark 
says, ‘‘Many other things there be which they 
have received to hold, as the washing of cups 
and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables.’? A com- 
pendium of rabbinical usages, drawn up as late 
as the sixteenth century, contains twenty-six dif- 
ferent prayers to accompany these washings. 
And yet the disciples dared to eat with unwashed 
hands. 

The parallels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
relate how a certain deputation from the San- 
hedrin came and interrogated Christ as to why 
His disciples took their meals without com- 
plying with the existing usages of purification; 
and His answer to the delegation sums up the 
great controversy of the New Testament—that be- 
tween the religion of the altar and external ob- 
servance and the religion of the heart; between 
what St. Paul calls ‘‘the righteousness which is of 
the law and the righteousness which is by faith.’’ 
With a swelling sense of their importance and the 
justice of their reproach they demanded an an- 
swer. As usual our Lord did not leave The Twelve 
to be overawed by these sanctimonious critics. 
He answered their question by a graver one, 
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‘“Why,’’ He said, ‘‘do you too violate the com- 
mandment of God by a tradition of yours?’’ The 
command is ‘‘Honor thy father and mother,’’ but 
your interpretation of it permits the man to give 
the sum intended for their support and say, ‘‘It 
is Corban,’’ and thus he is exempt from any fur- 
ther burden of their support. Many such things 
ye do. Then, having absolved His disciples from 
a body of regulations more honored in the breach 
than the observance, He assumes His divine au- 
thority and sternly rebukes the whole rabbinical 
legislation. 

The Sabbath question was, however, the chosen 
battleground of those who reduced all virtue to 
literal, unquestioning obedience to tradition, 
whether written or oral. It was a most difficult 
subject in which to secure liberty, for liberty in 
Sabbath observance easily swings to license. Sab- 
bath desecration was the most popular of all ac- 
cusations against Jesus, and the one for which 
evidence was most readily found. No less than 
five times by works of healing Christ broke the 
Pharisaic law of Sabbath keeping, and once the 
disciples, walking through a corn field on a Sab- 
bath, plucked some ears of grain and shelled it 
in their hands and ate it in order to satisfy their 
hunger. Their enemies were plainly on the out- 
look for reasons of complaint against them. This 
offense against the Sabbath formed the head and 
center of all accusations against Jesus and The 
Twelve. Around it was grouped an interminable 
catalogue of charges of less weight. 

The passage in Matt. 12: 1-14 covers the whole 
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defense of Christ’s conduct and that of His dis- 
ciples. The argument is first that the Pharisees 
misunderstood the designs of the ceremonial law, 
which was to support and strengthen the moral 
law. Christ showed by the example of David that 
it was the spirit and not the letter of the law 
which was important. Christ next silenced His 
critics by reference to common practice. If the 
view of the Pharisees that the apostles had, by 
shelling corn, done what amounted to harvest la- 
bor was correct, what about the priests who on 
the Sabbath were occupied as butchers and bakers, 
and that in the temple itself? As for the healings 
to which exception was taken, they were all works 
of mercy, and therefore permissible. 

Moreover, Christ Himself was Lord of the Sab- 
bath. He referred to the origin of the Sabbath. 
It was an inestimable law maintained by divine 
sanction at a time when it could not be upheld by 
other means. Later the reasons for it would dawn 
upon the minds of men. It protected men, and 
beasts also, from excessive labor, and secured for 
them a portion of their time for rest and remem- 
brance. Moreover, the Sabbath kept alive in each 
Israelite his self-respect as one of God’s people; 
however sordid his calling might be he put it away 
every seventh day, and renouncing all poverty and 
toil, all dignity and state, resumed the simple 
character of a son of Abraham. The Sabbath 
was plainly appointed for man, though the Jews 
had come to look upon it as something done by 
man for God. They thought that the Lord’s favor 
was to be won, or His wrath aroused by acts 
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which had no moral significance whatever. It was 
this which was so damaging to moral and spiritual 
life. 

Thus, with regard to their fellowship, their 
liberty in fasting, ablutions, and Sabbaths, the 
apostles learned from the lips of Jesus why they 
might safely disregard the fashion of this world. 

The solemn event in which Christ’s ministry 
was to end was known to Him from the first. The 
earlier utterances about it and the plain state- 
ment of its near approach was never understood 
by the apostles. Like riddles unexplained they 
passed by such references to His death as Jesus’ 
remark that if the temple should be destroyed 
it would be raised again the third day; that as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness so 
should the Son of man be lifted up. The conver- 
sation at the Transfiguration, when His death at 
Jerusalem was openly discussed, was allowed to 
pass also, either because it conveyed unwelcome 
knowledge or because they thought Jesus was 
suffering from one of the despondent moods to 
which they were themselves subject. 

His public ministry was well advanced when 
Jesus began to reiterate in unmistakable terms 
His approaching death. 

Peter’s testimony at Cesarea Philippi opened 
up the announcement of Jesus’ death. It was so 
unexpected and so incomprehensible that it must 
have staggered The Twelve. Judas alone had the 
reach of mind at that time to adjust this fact as 
an ending to the open way whereupon they had 
all entered. While it was a statement of fact, it 
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was so expanded as to reach the dignity of a les- 
son. They were on the way to Jerusalem, where 
the tragedy of His death would take place. Many 
things, too painful to enumerate, were to be suf- 
fered at the hands of the elders, chief priests, and 
scribes. 

He was to be crucified, and then on the third 
day rise again. God forbid it, said Peter, and in 
the rebuke he then administered the announce- 
ment of His death lost the force it should have 
carried to them all. There was a second lesson, 
but just when it was given is not clear. Unlike 
the bare announcement by which Christ applied 
the cross to Himself, He enumerates to The 
Twelve the reasons why they should conform 
themselves to the same indignities and death. 

The words in which Christ promises to send 
the Holy Spirit are extremely important, but like 
the lessons on the cross were not understood by 
The Twelve, nor fully by us even now. The event 
in which the Holy Spirit’s coming was fulfilled 
belongs to another narrative. Nor will we extend 
this chapter by an exposition of the great com- 
mand, though a weight of responsibility attaches 
in our time because of it. That was one of the 
sayings of Christ perfectly understood by the 
eleven who came through the shadows which ex- 
tend three days beyond the cross. To that com- 
mission the whole training of The Twelve was 
preparatory, and sums up in one sentence what 
the ministry of Christ had led them to expect and 
trained them to undertake and accomplish. 
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HKvery act of Jesus’ life had in it some spiritual 
purpose. Sometimes it was expressed, but more 
often hidden. He exemplified every precept which 
He spoke, and rounded every appeal and expostu- 
lation into symmetry by an act of love. For ex- 
ample, He not only told men that they were the 
children of God, but He treated them as such. He 
showed surprise at the faith of some, and won- 
dered at the faith of others. He lamented the 
prejudice and slowness of heart of the multitudes 
that gathered to hear Him preach, and was often 
indignant at rabbinical evasions of the law. But, 
however pointed His reproof, He addressed all 
as though they were the children of His Father, 
and never permitted Himself to show contempt 
toward a Pharisee or superiority toward one of 
the poorest of Galilee. He lived the liberty which 
He commended to others; traveled through Sa- 
maria rather than around it; kept the Sabbath 
as He taught it should be kept; was an example 
of prayer; illustrated philanthropy by scattering 
His blessings among the poor; showed the self-ab- 
negation which was so important to discipleship ; 
and practiced the Parable of the Wheat and Tares 
by allowing Judas to remain until the very last in 
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the company of apostles. He lived with a humility 
and dignity blended only in the divine, and au- 
thority shone out in every single round of duty. 

Above and beyond this we have the narrative 
of the miracles which form so important a part 
in the great biography recorded in the Gospels. 
Then there are certain symbolic acts which flash 
out the truth that He became incarnate for human 
redemption. Most of the former were wrought 
to draw into the circle of our Lord’s influence all 
who would profit by it. They served to arouse 
attention, and gained Him the immediate hearing 
which the brevity of His ministry made necessary. 
In the symbolic acts, such as the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, the struggle in the Garden, and 
the death on the cross, we discern teaching as well 
fitted for our generation as for the apostles who 
witnessed it. Between these two limits, however, 
there are a small list of miracles and other acts 
of Christ which take importance more from their 
didactic value to the apostles than from any evi- 
dential character which inheres in them. As such 
they are to be studied. We may better mark what 
they teach than what they prove. 

In His use of miracles for the purposes of in- 
struction, Christ is distinguished from all teachers 
before or since. Miracles have been attributed 
to others who have promulgated new religions. 
They form a constituent part of the teaching in 
the ministry of Christ, and were so employed by 
Him as to awaken sentiments of the noblest kind 
and to elevate the beholders into a life of spiritual 
trust. The symbolic acts of Jeremiah or Ezekiel, 
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had they been miraculous, would have knit them- 
selves into the fabric of prophetical teaching in 
the same way. Without these miracles there 
would be a sense of incompleteness in Christ’s 
teaching. The final reason for their acceptance 
by many will not be external evidence nor in- 
ternal probability, but because their character, 
purpose, and expression, fit into the mission and 
harmonize with the spirit and teaching of Jesus. 
They convince the open-hearted much as the touch 
and glow of a picture reveal to amateurs the 
master painter with whose work they are famil- 
iar. 

It is not possible to single out all the miracles 
of instruction as distinguished from those more 
formally evidential. One of the latter may have 
drawn fishermen and peasants who afterwards 
became the apostles to the ministry of Christ, and 
another may have furnished the gravitating power 
to hold them there until their spiritual awaken- 
ment was accomplished and they were ready to 
apprehend miracles of instruction. These latter 
were usually performed when only the apostles 
were present. Several only a few of The Twelve 
were privileged to behold. Most of them occurred 
in the latter period of Christ’s ministry. They 
relate in greater part to matters not prominent 
in His oral teaching, and in some cases have a 
bearing on great movements with which individual 
apostles were concerned in the later developments 
of the Church. Among miracles of this class is 
the Draught of Fishes taken at the time of the 
call of Peter, to which allusion has already been 
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made. Others are, Changing the Water into Wine, 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the Walking on 
Water, the Stater in the Fish’s Mouth, and the 
Withering of the Barren Fig Tree. The Trans- 
figuration, the incident of the Feet Washing, and 
the Breaking of the Alabaster Box of Ointment, 
and the institution of the Last Supper, are other 
acts which, though not miraculous, must be con- 
sidered in order to know what was taught in the 
school of Christ. 

The Change of Water into Wine at the mar- 
riage feast in Cana and the institution of the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper are most significant 
occurrences. The first is at the beginning of 
Christ’s ministry, the other at its close. They 
thus make up two points which determine the line 
of conduct running through the whole Christian 
era. Yoked together they exhibit by a miracle 
and a parabolic deed the social genius of Chris- 
tianity, and the spirit of brotherhood which per- 
vades our religion. 

The miracle exhibits Christ as free and genial 
in startling contrast to the austere habit of life 
practiced by John the Baptist. 

The apostles learned from the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper also their right to adapt sacred 
forms and modes of worship to differing circum- 
stances and customs. Moses ordained that the 
paschal feast should be eaten standing, with san- 
dals on and loins girt, to indicate that the chosen 
people were beginning a long and dangerous pil- 
grimage. Our Lord and His usp kept the 
feast reclining on couches, ungirt, unsandeled, 
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drinking cups of wine, and singing songs of praise. 
There was no authority for the change, except the 
rabbins who recognized the impossibility of coun- 
terfeiting the emotions of fear, suspense, and agi- 
tation, and changed the old form of the feast to 
conform to new conditions. Our Lord sanctioned 
the change by adopting it. He did not stand out 
for the primitive form, but set an example to the 
apostles of their right to alter forms of religious 
observance, and adjust new methods to changing 
conditions. In the light of this, how petty and 
puerile are all the controversies about baptism 
and the mode of observing the Lord’s Supper! 
Apply this principle to baptism. It was the rite 
by which men were admitted into the first Chris- 
tian communities, and marked the commencement 
of a new spiritual life. Suppose we agree that 
the spiritual significance of the ordinance is set 
forth most effectively by immersion. We are then 
at liberty to administer baptism by that mode. 
But if a brother at least as wise and devout as 
we are believes immersion to be unsuited to our 
climate and habits, he certainly has the incon- 
testable right to adapt the ordinance to the cus- 
toms and latitude, and pour, sprinkle, or immerse. 
We certainly dare not divide the Church about 
such a matter. Or take the Lord’s Supper. We 
keep it as a memorial feast. Historically 1t com- 
memorates the ‘dying of the Lord Jesus, His tri- 
umph over sin by being made sin for us, His vic- 
tory over death by submission to death. Spiritu- 
ally it witnesses to our faith in Him as a Savior. 
So long as the historical testimony and spiritual 
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teaching are unimpaired, no change in the form 
or method of its observance will justify a schism. 
Divisions which turn on such trivial points are 
opposed to the principles on which our common 
Master acted. That the apostles caught this per- 
missive freedom of operation is made certain by 
differing modes of baptism, by the various plans 
of worship which they followed, and by the vary- 
ing forms of Church government they employed. 

In the incident at the beginning of the Last 
Supper, when Christ washed the disciples’ feet, 
and in the miraculous Feeding of the Five Thou- 
sand, we have an embodiment of the methods by 
which Christ instructed the apostles to make their 
appeal to the poor and humble—one of the re- 
markable characteristics of Christianity. The in- 
cident reaffirms the oral teaching previously re- 
ferred to, that the greatest among them shall be 
the servant of all, while the miracle attests that 
the multitude will follow those who feed them. 
They blend together as parts of a common plan, 
and together constitute the strongest possible 
teaching as to what brotherhood, a much misused 
term, really means. 

We comment without hesitation on the mirac- 
ulous feeding of the four thousand as a transac- 
tion altogether distinct from the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, when five thousand were fed. 

The scene is fitted to touch the imagination 
and the heart. For three days, thousands, dwell- 
ers in remote towns and hamlets, thronged about 
Jesus, hanging upon His words, and many shared 
in the blessedness of His healing miracles. It 
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was no passing pilgrim company like that of which 
the five thousand, going up to the Passover, was 
made up. It was a steady concourse, and in the 
three days during which it continued everything 
in the way of food had been exhausted. It was 
then that Jesus said, ‘‘I have compassion on the 
multitude.’? So common a distress as hunger 
called forth such a wealth of pity as to make Jesus 
and His gospel distinct and separate from all 
other prophets and religions. Christ cared for 
men’s spiritual interests, and forgave their sins. 
But He combined with it the tenderest care of the 
body. Some have accused Christianity of being 
given up wholly to ‘‘other wordliness.’? On the 
contrary, no religion is so human and emphasizes 
more perfectly every part of the complete man. 

Only in Christian philosophy is the true re- 
lation between soul and body expounded. Man 
was fashioned out of the dust, but God breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life. ’ Our faith as- 
serts that an immortal part inheres in man and 
provides a resurrection body for it. In this life 
at least the spirit is tabernacled in the body; body 
and spirit interact upon each other. The follow- 
ing poem, by Julia Dorr, entitled ‘‘the Com- 
rades,’’ dwells upon the soul and body, and is a 
beautiful exposition of the relations existing be- 
tween them: 


Comrade, art thou weary ? 
Hath the way been long? 

Dost thou faint and falter, 
Thou who wert so strong ? 
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Once thou wert the stronger, 
Led me by thy will; 

I obeyed thy mandates, 
Gloried in thy skill. 


Owed thee much and loved thee ; 
Half the joy of living— 

Comrade, dost thou hear me? 
Hath been of thy giving. 


Life-long friend and comrade, 
Twin-born brother thou, 

Think how thou hast served me, 
Let me serve thee now. 


Let my strength uphold thee 
As thine own strength fails ; 

As the way grows steeper 
And the night prevails. 


Cheer thee, cheer thee, comrade, 
Drink thou of my wine! 

Lo, the cup I bring thee 
Holds a draught divine. 


Tt is a significant fact that wherever the re- 
ligion of Christ goes men conceive a new idea of 
the sacredness of the body. Paul called it the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. Christ, too, spoke of it 
as a temple, and because our Divine Lord was tab- 
ernacled in the body, we conclude that the most 
symmetrical development and the loftiest charac- 
ter are possible with it. Certainly no other mere 
religious reformer so exalted the body as did our 
Lord when the hunger of that great multitude 
moved Him to feed them. 

Again, those words of Jesus, ‘‘I have compas- 
sion on the multitude,’’ is the seed plot on which 
is grown all the philanthropy of modern civiliza- 
tion. The apostle learned well the teaching of 
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what Christ did upon the mountain-side, for early 
Christianity was one great exhibition of individ- 
ual and organized mercy and help. When Christ 
fed the four thousand He was indicating to The 
Twelve an avenue through which the great ma- 
jority of the human race may be reached. There 
is no side proof of the divine origin of the Chris- 
tian faith, of its universal fitness, to which we 
can more confidently appeal than this; that it has 
done more for the physical nature of man and for 
his bodily relief and welfare than all other reli- 
gions put together. Even the comparative‘‘more’’ 
is not necessary. Paganism at its best in the his- 
tory of Attica, or in Rome in the days of the An- 
tonines, built no asylum for the aged nor help- 
less, no hospital for the sick, no reformatory for 
the tempted, nor mitigated one of the black swarm 
of horrors that preyed like vultures on the age. We 
need to remind ourselves of this lesson to-day. 
The eagerness with which the masses turn to fra- 
ternal societies who offer some slight relief in ill- 
ness, and a decent interment at death, should 
point the Church to the same avenue of sympathy 
and relief to the poor which Jesus opened up to 
the apostles when He fed the four thousand. The 
Church must multiply a thousand-fold the use it 
is making of benevolent, philanthropic, and reme- 
dial agencies. 

Akin to the social spirit taught in the marriage 
miracle, and the appeal which Christianity makes 
to the poor, is the recognition of women and the 
opening up to her of religious opportunities and 
blessings which were before thought impossible. 
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It would be easy to launch into a general discus- 
sion of the changes in the condition of women 
which Christ brought about. There were a dozen 
incidents in the school of Christ which must have 
fastened the attention of the apostles upon His 
spiritual attitude toward them. The conversation 
with the woman of Samaria, the response which 
Christ made to the pitiful appeal of the Syro- 
phenician woman, His reception of the penitent 
courtesy of the Magdalene, and the beautiful as- 
surance given to Mary of Bethany when she broke 
the alabaster box of spikenard at His feet, were 
all golden links in the chain of woman’s recog- 
nition and elevation. 

The position of women at the beginning of the 
Christian era may be inferred from a few simple 
statements. Little attention was paid to their 
education. Before marriage they were kept in 
seclusion; after marriage they managed the home 
through slaves. One of Plato’s propositions for 
his ideal republic was a community of wives for 
each citizen. The Greeks openly made compan- 
ions of the Letere, or courtesans, and Socrates 
gave one of these advice as to the conduct of her 
business. Among the Romans divorce at this time 
was astonishingly frequent. Seneca says that 
many noble women reckoned the time not by the 
number of consuls, but by their successive hus- 
bands. Seductions and illicit relations so de- 
moralized society that men refused to marry. Au- 
gustus sought to promote marriage by offering 
bounties to those who would marry and raise chil- 
dren. Besides this, multitudes of slaves in almost 
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every household presented an ever present temp- 
tation to sensual indulgence. A Phryne among 
the Greeks and a Messalina among the Romans 
will illustrate the almost incredible degradation 
of women and the all-pervading impurity. Such 
a depth of pollution had not yet been reached 
among the Jews, though licentiousness and divorce 
were on the rapid increase. The woman taken in 
adultery sketches into the picture of the times in 
Judea one of its most repulsive features. 

In two ways Christ put woman into her right- 
ful place. First, He upheld the sanctity and in- 
violability of marriage. It was our Lord’s cus- 
tom to refuse to answer vexed questions growing 
out of the life of the times. To the case of the 
woman taken in adultery He gave an unexpected 
turn. It was clear and easily decided according 
to the criminal jurisdiction of Moses. But Christ 
had already accepted the penitence of one such 
offender and pardoned her sins. He declined to 
shut the door of hope for reformation on any 
such, and besides, avoided the perplexing question 
of distinguishing between a sin and a crime. But 
He made an exception of His apparent rule of 
silence when they asked Him about marriage. 
There is a singular positiveness in the reply He 
made to the scribe: ‘‘And I say unto you, who- 
soever shall put away his wife except for forni- 
cation, and shall marry another, committeth adul- 
tery, and he that marrieth her when she is put 
away committeth adultery.’? He thus bound up 
the institution of the home with Christianity, and 
declared to His apostles the inalienable sanctity 
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of marriage. The Christian principle enunciated 
is much more stringent than the Jewish law, and 
elevates marriage to a state universal and holy. 
The position of woman as a partner in the home 
was elevated correspondingly. 

Again Christ treated women as though they 
already occupied their rightful place in society. 
He does not say a word about their social con- 
dition, nor refer to their position in the eye of the 
law. He puts forward no grievances and asserts 
no claims on their behalf. Male and female we 
were created, and the one can not rise without his 
mate. He encircled with hope the ruins of the 
desecrated life of Mary of Magdala, and such hope 
is alike for men and women. The apostles could 
not help but conclude from what Christ did, the 
benignity and manliness with which He treated 
them, that the ideals of purity were already sown 
and would germinate in a purer family and a truer 
home life. 

Christ used the miracle of the Stater in the 
Fish’s Mouth to point a doctrinal and practical 
lesson as well to the apostles. Our Lord says that 
when kings levy taxes they do not exact them 
from the children of the palace. Only in the 
last chapter Peter had confessed, ‘‘Thou art 
the Christ.’? Jesus was Lord of the temple, nei- 
ther a subject nor a servant, and was therefore 
exempt from the tax. Thus indirectly and subtly, 
but none the less effectively, He asserted that He 
was Christ, a sinless Redeemer, and not charge- 
able with a poll tax, that carries with it the idea of 
atonement for sin. 
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But having carried the matter so far He de- 
clares that the money shall be paid. To refuse 
payment would awaken ill-feeling and give an 
impression altogether false. Offense might follow 
upon the punctilious assertion of even a divine 
right. Peter needed a lesson in humility and self- 
effacement, and Christ taught it by calling atten- 
tion to His own claim and expressing His willing- 
ness to waive it. Forbearance and self-restraint 
‘the foremost disciple,’? and indeed all the 
disciples, needed to cultivate. It was a great les- 
son in meekness and self-repression. No doubt 
the extraordinary command which Christ had over 
the resources of nature is indicated by sending 
Peter with his fishing gear down to the lake, who, 
on opening the mouth of the first fish which he 
took, found a stater, the exact amount of the tem- 
ple tax for two. But the didactic value of the 
miracle lies in the words of Christ, ‘‘“But lest we 
cause them to stumble.’? Jesus waives His right 
after having established it on the firmest grounds 
lest the exercise of it should prove a stumbling 
block to those who were as yet spiritually unpre- 
pared to acknowledge the argument on which ex- 
emption from the tax was based. 

The miracle of Christ Walking on the Water 
and the transfiguration scene group themselves 
together. They explain the attitude of heart and 
mind which the maturer processes of salvation 
demand. Both the walking on the waves and the 
Transfiguration indicate the state when Christ’s 
glorified body could pass through shut doors, van- 
ish suddenly, and ascend like a bright cloud from 
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Olivet. The escape from the crowd at Nazareth, as 
narrated in Luke 4: 30, and the momentary fright 
of the soldiers who apprehended Jesus, are the 
only other incidents which seem in the slightest de- 
gree to parallel these two accounts of the libera- 
tion of Christ’s body from earthly conditions. The 
occurrences are nevertheless typical, and must 
have done much to color the thought, speech, and 
hope of the founders of the coming Church. Both 
Paul and John afterward attempted to trace these 
stupendous and inscrutable transfiguration forces 
in their effect upon character here and destiny 
hereafter." 

The conditions antecedent to spiritual trans- 
figuration are indicated in the narrative concern- 
ing both events. The transfiguration of Moses was 
accomplished after a forty days’ sojourn with 
God. The Lord’s transfigurations in His appear- 
ance to the apostles while rowing, and in the event 
commonly called the Transfiguration, were ac- 
complished in one short watch of the night, when 
He drew close to His Father in holy fellowship 
and prayer. In the first instance Christ was alone, 
and at the Transfiguration the chosen three were 
present, though they slept while He prayed. Prac- 
tically in both cases Christ was an example of 

solitary prayer. The mountain apart was His 
closet, and while ‘‘Twilight deepened into dark, 
dark into midnight, and midnight passed into chill 
morning hours’’ He was alone in prayer. We 
have already remarked that just before choosing 
the apostles He spent a night in prayer. When 
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day dawned He called The Twelve. So here again 
the glorifying and perfecting of Christ’s body, 
which we conceive to be spread over His whole 
ministry, was hastened by a special season of ac- 
tivity in prayer. The Monks of Mt. Athos are 
said to hypnotize themselves into a trance by 
contemplation of their own bodies—no very en- 
nobling object, if true. Christ, by contemplation, 
prayer, and communion with the Father, discov- 
ered new powers of mind over matter, rose into 
spiritual steadfastness, and assimilated the divine 
glory with all its majesty and amazing power. 
The three at the Transfiguration, and The Twelve 
in the boat, were sore afraid at the external evi- 
dences of this exaltation of Christ, but when after- 
ward they reflected upon it no doubt they became 
more and more allured by His spiritual person- 
ality, revealed for a moment to them. 

It is impossible to define the transfiguring ef- 
fect which resulted from the will of God in Christ 
and the spiritual energy inherently belonging to 
Himself. But of this we are sure: the apostles 
knew that they might have it, and Peter for one 
brief moment seemed to possess it. We can learn 
more about it from Peter possibly than from 
Christ. The exact moment, so to speak, which, 
if it could be continued, might on analysis reveal 
the secret, was when Peter set out for his walk 
over the water. The law of gravity was apparently 
not suspended, but superseded by higher laws. 
Peter did what he proposed to do. He exemplified 
for a single moment the spiritual energy which 
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Jesus constantly possessed. He proved and hon- 
ored the text which says, ‘‘ All things are possible 
to him that believeth.’? But somehow his eyes 
wandered from Jesus, he became self-conscious, 
seemed unable even to swim, and his only resource 
to save himself was an appeal to Christ, ‘‘Lord, 
save me.’’ John meanwhile, it may be, was quietly 
waiting in the boat for Jesus’ coming, and James 
may have been engaged with the thought that they 
were almost at the landing. The walking on the 
sea was preliminary to the fuller lesson of the 
Transfiguration. By the miracle they were sore 
amazed. After the Transfiguration they walked 
quietly down the mountain side, discussing among 
themselves ‘‘what the rising from the dead could 
mean.’’ 

The withering of the barren fig tree is the last 
of those teachings of Christ by what He did to 
which we wish to call attention. The final stage 
of our Lord’s ministry had been reached. Pass- 
ing along in the early morning of one of the days 
of the passion week, an incident befell which was 
a final forecast of the doom of the nation and a 
graphic discourse upon the conduct of The Twelve 
when once they should confront a polluted hea- 
thenism which looked outwardly fair but which 
was barren at the heart. Many fig trees lined the 
slopes along which Jesus and the apostles were 
passing. Indeed, it was the fig trees which gave 
the name to a neighboring village. One fig tree 
stood out among the rest. Its precocious glow of 
glossy leaves indicated fruit, as in this tree fruit 
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almost invariably precedes foliage. Having gone 
some little distance out of their way to partake 
of its fruit they found ‘‘nothing but leaves 
thereon.’’? Then said Christ, ‘‘No man eat fruit 
of thee henceforward forever.’’ And the next 
morning as they passed that way again they found 
the fig tree withered. 

Exactly why there was no fruit on it we do 
not know. But in any event solemn discussions 
as to whether a tree could incur moral blame, and 
whether it is not preposterous to curse a tree, are 
very wide of the mark. It is necessary for even 
commentators to have a little imagination. The 
condition of unfruitfulness was properly turned 
into a prophecy of barrenness. Since it was to 
remain barren there was nothing for it to do but 
to wither and die. It is not possible to doubt that 
The Twelve who heard the remark carried home 
a sad conclusion of Israel’s decay and death. It 
was a mute symbol of their nation’s doom. 

There are many other things which Christ did 
full of solemn instruction to the apostolic band. 
The few which we have considered above will 
at least mark the general characteristics of His 
acts of teaching, and serve to differentiate par- 
ticular instances which were employed for instruc- 
tion rather than as proof of His divine mission. 
The second miraculous draught of fish might well 
have been included, though its patent lessons have 
already been enumerated in another chapter. St. 
John was bewildered by the multitudinous acts 
in the life of Christ which appealed to him 
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for record. We may therefore safely conclude 
with him, ‘‘And there are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which if they should be writ- 
ten every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be 
written.”’ 
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IN THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST: WHAT CHRIST PER- 
MITTED THEM TO DO. 


Tue schooling of The Twelve comes within the 
field of human understanding when we consider 
what Christ permitted and instructed His disci- 
ples to do. We can estimate fairly what Christ 
taught by what He said and by what He did, but 
have misgivings as to what the apostles really 
learned. Much of this form of teaching must have 
remained vague and unapprehended. They were 
taught more, we suspect, by what they did them- 
selves than by what they were told or saw. Their 
education progressed most rapidly and compre- 
hendingly when they were put to the lessons of 
experience. At any rate we can better analyze 
the influences which were brought to bear upon 
them in this way, and feel more confident in an- 
nouncing the effects thus produced. 

__ Before everything else the great fact in their 
education was their companionship with Christ. 
The greatest formative agency was fellowship. 
There was no magical change wrought in them. 
Insensibly they were infected by the great char- 
acter with which they were thrown in contact, and 
found new powers, habits, and life springing from 
it. Men of inferior parts conform us to them- 
selves if we associate with them. Unless men have 
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reached the state of fixation, a single year’s resi- 
dence in France or Italy will give them facial ex- 
pressions and pantomimic attitudes that tells its 
own tales. Great actors are said to infuse some- 
thing of their power into the minor actors who 
are on the stage with them. They train their col- 
leagues by their very presence, and bring the tasks 
of the many into harmony by their masterful 
glance, carriage, speech, and personality. Great 
painters make their schools. They gather about 
them groups of imitators and copyists who extend 
and even perfect the work of their more brilliant 
masters. Men of distinctive literary styles do 
the same thing. Ruskin, Tennyson, Irving, and 
Lowell stamp their characteristics upon shoals of 
minor writers, to be in turn carried into every 
avenue of letters, from brief epigrams in the news- 
paper’s columns to ponderous tomes in the li- 
braries. Men of accomplished conversational pow- 
ers, like Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Samuel John- 
son, or witty after-dinner speakers, like Dolliver 
and Clemens, excite corresponding fibers of genius 
in their companions and contemporaries. 

It was such an influence as this which was con- 
tinually exerted upon the apostles, and the process 
of their intellectual enlargement and spiritual 
heightening continued throughout Christ’s whole 
ministry. There was first that tender and creative 
period which they passed in intimate association 
in Galilee. The Master lived in humble and beau- 
tiful beneficence. All was sunny in spirit and in 
speech. The shadow of the cross had not yet 
fallen across His pathway, and The Twelve moved 
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in an atmosphere of peace and j oy which contained 
no cloud of controversy or conflict. Christ’s teach- 
ings were as charming as the hazy April mid- 
afternoons, which breathe such beauty about the 
hills and meadows where the Jordan expands into 
the sea of Genesareth. They were redolent with 
the love that turns into glory the light of common 
day, and fragrant with the clusters of the vine- 
yard and the shade of grove and meadow. It was 
the poetic childhood of their faith, and the ele- 
vated truths of spiritual existence stole into the 
souls of The Twelve as the gentle currents insin- 
uate themselves ‘‘through the long aisle of willows 
by the Jordan.*”’ 


“Here may we sit and dream 
Over the heavenly theme 
Till to our soul the former days return ; 
Till on the grassy bed 
Where thousands once He fed 
The World’s Incarnate Maker we discern.”?—KEBLE. 
But when we emerge from the year of obscu- 
rity this halyecon period has been succeeded by 
darker times. There is a forecast of trouble to 
come. Many have fallen away, and there are 
scribes and lawyers in almost every audience to 
catch Him in His words. There is now discourse 
of the decessus at Jerusalem, and anxious inter- 
rogation of the apostles as to the opinions they 
have formed of Him and His work. But the 
change of conditions seems rather to hurry the 
process by which in His companionship they be- 
come permeated, penetrated, and possessed with 
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His spirit. That they had made startling growth 
is shown by their controversy over the chief seats 
in the Kingdom. Peter had penetrated to the 
thought, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God,’’ and Thomas had reached the plane 
of affection where he could say, ‘‘Let us also go 
that we may die with Him.’’ In one case His 
fellowship was incapable of sweetening the bitter 
currents in the soul. The sifting was in full ope- 
ration, and Judas’s heart was already brimful of 
implacable bitterness. Then too there is the ac- 
count of Christ weeping over Jerusalem in the 
presence of His disciples. The psychology of 
such moments and impressions as these, and the 
changes wrought by the fellowship of the apostles 
with Christ in those days must have been extraor- 
dinary. The wonder is not that these men after- 
wards showed momentary fright and ran, but that 
they continued with Christ until the hour of ap- 
prehension. 

We are able, however, to detach from this com- 
panionship several incidents which give color and 
outline to the methods of their training, and to 
detect fixed lines of conduct that, because they 
were persevered in, raise the presumption of im- 
portance. 

One of the first things to attract attention is 
the itinerant life which they led with Jesus. At 
first The Twelve were attached to Him for His 
ministry in Galilee. Then, according to the best 
sequence of events obtainable, He allowed them to 
return home for almost six months prior to their 
formal call. The purpose of this latter vacation 
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may have been twofold. The first reason, and 
the one commonly given, was to allow them time 
to support themselves and repair any injury to 
their business which may have taken place. A 
second and better reason, however, seems to be 
that they would thus have opportunity to think 
over what they had seen and heard, and let the 
purposes which Christ had in mind for them in- 
filtrate themselves by easy stages into their hearts 
and minds. They were then formally called to 
the apostleship, and led a wandering life till the 
time of the crucifixion. 

Going about thus with Christ they became ac- 
customed to the itinerant life their future minis- 
try required. But more than this, it gave them 
confidence in the superior nature of Christ and 
the readiness with which He met all difficulties, 
and the care and patience He showed in granting 
proper requests, and in refusing to be drawn into 
personal controversies, must have been of im- 
mense profit to them. In addition they learned 
how to mark real greatness, and came to discrimi- 
nate between the fancied knowledge and over- 
weening self-complacency of scribes and lawyers, 
and the quiet yet divine powers which Christ pos- 
sessed. 

Do not miss the solemn significance of this 
wandering life. All through the sacred history 
there was a little band of men, sometimes nar- 
rowed to individuals, who were educated into 
great duties and the utmost nobility of character 
by their pilgrimages. Abraham was the first of 
these pilgrim fathers. Under the direct command 
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of God he became a wanderer seeking to trans- 
plant himself, but never quite able to fix his clan 
firmly to the new soil his descendants were to 
inherit. But in so doing he developed great pow- 
ers, of which there had been no previous sug- 
gestion. Under the wholesome demands which 
his tent life put upon him his soul developed all 
its native vigor. Had he lived quietly amid fa- 
vorable and undisturbed surroundings his faith, 
courage, and constancy would have remained dor- 
mant like undeveloped sinews. But when he be- 
came a wanderer and was compelled alternately 
to guard his herds, treat with enemies, or fight 
with wild marauders, these rose up in glorious 
proportions within his soul. Israel too was 
trained in the hard school of pilgrimage, and the 
tribes called after his sons centuries afterward 
wandered back to the old land of promise. The 
prophets were drilled in the same school. And 
in The Twelve again we see the long procession 
of those who went out not knowing whither they 
went. 

Those who live in luxury at home are tempted 
to over-indulgence. An itinerant life leads to re- 
straint upon the appetite, to abstemious habits: 
loosens the hold of gold, and breeds independence 
of the opinions and the applause of the world. It 
develops boldness in interpreting to others their 
over-absorption in the things of time and sense. 
This was wonderfully impressed on Peter, for he 
afterwards addressed his first letters to the 
“‘strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Asia.’’ Not more certainly does 
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the scallop shell on the monument in a cathedral 
aisle indicate that he whose dust lies beneath once 
went on a pilgrimage beyond the seas than does 
this wandering from place to place in the company 
of Jesus give one lesson in the pedagogies prac- 
tical in the school of Christ. 

The mission to the cities is another count in 
the training which these founders of the Church 
were given by what they were permitted to do.’ 
Without their guessing it this journeying together 
two by two, announcing the coming of Christ, col- 
lecting congregations to hear the word, perform- 
ing their first miracles, and doing works of mercy 
was a great educational experiment. That there 
were two steps in it is now all but certain. They 
were sent at first more likely among the seventy, 
though the order would seem to be otherwise. 
Then they went again as The Twelve. The proc- 
ess of elimination we can thus see was carried 
on while the spiritual necessities of the people 
whom Jesus had noted wandering and torn like 
a shepherdless flock were met. The Tiibingen 
school of critics assure us in their arbitrary way 
that the mission of the seventy never occurred, and 
that it is a pure invention of the Third Evangelist. 
On philosophical grounds it is more reasonable 
to believe that there were two or even three such 
missions, one of which has altogether coalesced 
with the narrative of the other two. 

The narrow limits of the first recorded mis- 
sion seems also to bear this out. 

Coming as this mission did, just after The 
~~ 1Mark 10; Mark 6:7-18, 80-82; Luke 9: 1-11. 
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Twelve had abandoned their homes and business 
for good and all it furnished for them, that full- 
ness of occupation which kept them from looking 
back and reopening the decision they had already 
made to follow Christ. They had been busy men. 
Early and late necessity had compelled them to ply 
their calling. That they were soon sent off on an 
errand of making a round of the villages of Gali- 
lee, which must have occupied them for several 
weeks, or even longer, would fit into their old 
industrious employment of their time, and fur- 
nish them sufficient excuse for giving up their old 
occupation, such as weeks of listening to Jesus 
might not, to the minds of some, have afforded. 
At any rate pre-occupation banked up any smol- 
dering fires of doubt and homesickness, and the 
measure of success which they achieved confirmed 
the decision of apostleship they had already made. 
When also they compared the business of their 
old lives with that which now occupied them, the 
former inferiority must have served to render 
them contented. 

Then their errand to the villages (for they 
do not seem to have gone to the larger towns) 
was a miniature apostleship, serving as an intro- 
duction to the greater career just before them. 
Just as a teacher in a chemistry class induces 
certain formule, afterward to be more widely ap- 
plied, from the experiments worked out by be- 
ginners in a laboratory, so by this journey the 
apostles were given opportunity to test them- 
selves, and experiment upon the procedure by 
which great masses of men are won and held. 
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Traveling with a comrade required them to 
start at the same time, consult with each other 
as to their next field of work, their place of en- 
tertainment, and furnished in a variety of ways 
the foremost need of education—that of discipline. 
They would soon set inclination aside and learn 
the meaning of obligation. The miracles of heal- 
ing which they were called upon to perform, and 
the symbolic act when they were refused enter- 
tainment, a judgment upon a whole village, must 
have thrown over them the sobering sense of re- 
sponsibility. Finally, the whole errand was con- 
ducive to their becoming: self-hopeful, fertile in 
practical resource, prepared for emergencies, and 
besides earnestly devoted to their Master and con- 
fident both in His power and that delegated to 
themselves. 

They learned also from the light marching 
orders they were given. These heralds, as all 
heralds, went unencumbered by baggage. They 
took nothing with them; no pouch for food; no 
purse for money; no change of raiment; no travel- 
ing shoes in place of their ordinary palm bark 
sandals; nor were they to procure a staff for the 
journey if they did not already possess one. The 
open hospitality of the villages was to be employed 
for their maintenance, and wherever they were 
welcomed they were to give the immemorial and 
much valued blessing: Shal6ém lakim, ‘‘Peace be to 
you.’’ According to the spoken directions of our 
Lord they went in trustful faith, in self-denying 
simplicity, and in the gentlest and most courteous 
way. He charged them to be wise as serpents, 
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and moreover to remember that they were as 
sheep in the midst of wolves. This latter phrase 
occasioned a dialogue between Peter and Christ, 
and perhaps each of the apostolic pairs as they 
journeyed talked about the meaning of it, and with 
their liberal intelligence wondered what they were 
to do if the wolves should tear them. They could 
not fail to learn that all preaching carried on in 
this wise and conciliatory spirit would meet with 
success, and that missionaries should be simple in 
habit and should expect support from those to 
whom they ministered. Moreover, the military 
virtues—promptness, watchfulness, and courage 
—should be cultivated. 

Another significant permissive act in training 
the apostles is their attempt to heal the epileptic 
boy, and the failure in which it resulted. It is re- 
lated as though it followed immediately upon the 
Transfiguration, but was really simultaneous with 
it. Only nine of the apostles participated in it, 
three of greater faith and prayer being absent 
on the mountain in company with Christ. Ra- 
phael’s well known masterpiece in which he has 
painted the Transfiguration in the upper field of 
the canvas, and depicted the nine faltering and 
abashed at their failure in the lower half, is the 
best commentary upon the event. The picture 
keeps before the mind the time relation of the 
two events, and brings spiritual light, life, and 
hope into heart moving contrast with the mourn- 
ful helplessness and suffering of human nature 
and the distracted faith of those who have the 
form without the power of apostleship. 
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Jesus had previously given to His disciples 
the power to cast out devils. They had exercised 
it to their great joy, and even those who were 
not His professed disciples had made use of the 
same power. The nine, with entire confidence, 
heard the story of the epileptic boy. They as 
confidently pronounced the exorcism of the demon. 
But long use of the power may have made them 
careless of the spiritual conditions upon which it 
was based. It may be that absence from Christ 
weakened their power, or that they felt chagrined 
at Peter, James, and John having been chosen to 
go with Christ to the mountain. It may be too 
that the sad prophecy that Christ had made con- 
cerning His rejection and death had worked with 
sinister effect upon their minds. At any rate, in 
the presence of most malicious critics who scarcely 
concealed their sneers, and with a multitude of 
the curious who felt vaguely that the cause of 
Christ had begun to decline, the evil spirits were 
no longer subject to them, and ‘‘they could not 
cast him out.’’ 

And yet Christ did not let them utterly fail, 
nor permit the epileptic to go unhealed. Just at 
this crisis the Savior and the three of the inner 
circle arived. In a moment all ig changed. His 
presence turned the tide. He comprehended in a 
moment that unbelief and unfaithfulness had car- 
ried the nine back to the old level of the nation 
from which His companionship had lifted them. 
His return was marvelously well-timed, and He 
had not come a moment too soon. The father ap- 
pealed at once to the Master, who, after some brief 
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words, strikes a spark of intelligent faith, and 
giving a rebuke to unbelief, heals the child. 

When the cure had been accomplished the nine 
came to Jesus and inquired the cause of their non- 
success. Their failure had been conspicuous and 
no doubt rankled in their minds. Had the miracle- 
working-power been withdrawn from them? Why 
had they failed? For the same reason no doubt 
that He had not taken them to the Mount of 
Transfiguration with Him. They were faithless. 
They believed what they had seen, but the deeper, 
truer faith which consisted of a spiritual appre- 
hension of the unseen Christ, and that higher 
power which flows from it, they did not possess. 
They had external belief and power; the merely 
outward qualification of miracle working they 
still retained. But they had failed, and we can 
not doubt that they were allowed to fail that the 
higher meaning and equipment of spiritual faith 
might be opened to them and sought by them. In 
no other way could this lesson be pressed so 
sharply home as by the utter discomfiture which 
this sense of defeat insured. 

We too should learn without being driven by 
the same chagrin of failure to the two great les- 
sons which are found in the incident; first, that 
there are forms of spiritual, physical, and moral 
evil so intense that they can not be exorcised by 
those who made only languid use of the means for 
stirring up and strengthening faith; and that to 
prayer must be added the self-control and self- 
denial of which fasting is the most. effectual and 
striking symbol. The second is that all things are 
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possible to perfect faith. Faith, like a grain of 
mustard seed, a figure used by both Luke and 
Paul, could require even Hermon itself to be re- 
moved and cast into the waves of the Great Sea. 

There are two other acts of the apostles per- 
formed under the direction of Jesus which give 
a further view of this discipline of experience to 
which The Twelve are subjected. They occurred 
in Passion Week, during which, up to the time of 
Christ’s apprehension, save the withering of the 
fig tree, no miracle took place. The first was 
the loosing of the colt for the Messianic entrance 
to Jerusalem, the second the following to his domi- 
cile of a man bearing a pitcher of water, and the 
request made to the master of the house for’ 
the room in which the Last Supper was to be held. 
Both of them come at the crowning point of edu- 
cation in the school of Christ, the rendering the 
apostles open eyed to the teaching of events, and 
capable amid the din of outward occurrences, 
pointing diverse ways, to discern the path of duty. 

Jesus, about to make His royal entry into Je- 
rusalem, and needing a colt never before used, 
suitable for His sacred purpose, despatched two 
of The Twelve to the neighboring village of Beth- 
phage, the site of which is undiscovered. The de- 
scription of the spot to which they were sent and 
the minute instructions under which they acted, 
as given by Mark, lead to the supposition that 
Peter was one of the two. Jesus told them that 
they would find an ass tied and a colt with her. 
These they were to loose and bring to Him. If 

1 Luke 17:6; 1 Cor. 18;2, 
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objection were offered they were simply to say, 
““The Master hath need of them.’’ Everything 
happened as He said. They found at a place 
where two roads met the colt tied with its mother. 
They loosed it, were asked by the owners and 
those standing by why they took it, and having 
given the reply which they were told to make, no ~ 
further objection was made. All this is the more 
remarkable when we consider that quite a caval- 
cade must have accompanied Jesus from Perea; 
that the city was at that time full of pilgrims 
from remote sections to attend the Passover; and 
that on that particular morning a great company 
had come out to witness the entrance of the Naza- 
rene to Jerusalem. Amid such bewilderment 
therefore they found the particular animal desig- 
nated, made the answer which the forethought of 
Jesus provided, and accomplished their errand. 

The other incident, similar in its teaching, 
happened on the evening of the day when the 
paschal lamb must be killed in the temple. In 
order that Judas might not know the house where 
the Last Supper was to be eaten, and thus have 
opportunity to interrupt their last meeting, it was 
kept secret, even from the two apostles on whom 
Christ could with greatest safety rely. He or- 
dered Peter and John to go and prepare the room, 
but does not give the name of the owner nor the 
street where the house is situated. He gave them 
a sign. When they enter the city they were to 
meet a man bearing a jar of water; which may 
mean that the first man they met on entering Je- 
rusalem, or the first man whom they knew to be 
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one of Christ’s disciples would be the man they 
were to follow, and in whose house they were to 
make ready. On that particular night thousands 
of men would be bearing pitchers of water. The 
women commonly brought the water from the pub- 
lic fountains, yet Jewish custom required that on 
this night before the stars appeared every head 
of a household should repair to a fountain where 
he could draw pure, living water, to mix with the 
flour from which the unleavened bread eaten at the 
feast should be made. The steps of the apostles 
going into Jerusalem and those of the householder 
bearing the water jar were so ordered that their 
paths met. Following him they were shown the 
room, and made the necessary arrangements. 
Both of these incidents were well fitted to di- 
rect the attention of the apostles to the providence 
discernible in events. It was manifest that God’s 
order extended to the minutest details as well 
as to the main lines of action in critical occasions. 
Nothing which could effect the success of the apos- 
tles in either errand was left out of account. ‘Go 
ye into the village over against you; in the which 
at your entering in ye shall find a colt tied whereon 
yet never man sat,’’ ‘‘and behold when ye are 
entered into the city there shall meet you a man 
bearing a pitcher of water; follow him into the 
house wherein he goeth,’? were the commands. 
They gave Peter and John the means of testing 
the prescience of Christ. Humanly speaking there 
was not one chance in a thousand of either fore- 
cast falling true. The prognostications were too 
definite to occur by chance. The apostles might 
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see a colt or meet a man with a pitcher of water, 
but not even an experienced mathematician could 
figure out in advance such a sequence of events 
as had been laid down. But things came to pass 
in each case exactly as had been foretold. Surely 
then Peter and John in after days, when the fu- 
ture looked dark and threatening, as they reflected 
on these experiences must have felt that Christ 
was shaping the future, and that somehow out of 
the tangled skein of events they could extricate 
the divine purpose and follow and accomplish the 
will of their Lord. Though not addressing them 
in parables He was still speaking to them in the 
language of every day providence. 

Another lesson is wrapped up in the different 
methods of training employed with the nine and 
the two. Only two were sent on either mission. 
Ten remained in ignorance of the matters en- 
trusted to the two, and of the perplexing and du- 
bious nature of their errand. We can now imag- 
ine that Christ was concealing the dark treachery 
of Judas from The Twelve, and that Judas was 
held back a little longer from a conscious and will- 
ful crime. Christ trained nine of The Twelve for 
freedom of choice and action by keeping back all 
knowledge from them. Two learned by implicit 
obedience. No doubt the nine wondered, and Ju- 
das may have thought himself aggrieved at being 
kept in the dark. How often in the conduct of 
life we wish that we could foresee results and 
know what is the most politic and gainful course. 
But it is better far to be left to act on principle 
and leave out the question of consequences, Some 
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questions are insoluble. Other questions are unan- 
swered for good reasons—it is better not to know. 
And for both classes of interrogations the disci- 
pline which teaches the disciple how to get on 
without answers is perhaps the best of all. Though 
some were sent and some were not permitted to 
go, all we may be sure learned. 

A third lesson taught by what The Twelve 
were permitted to do is found in their fishing ex- 
pedition after the resurrection just preceding our 
Lord’s recorded appearance at the Sea of Galilee. 
Christ had appointed a meeting with the eleven 
at a mountain in the lake region, perhaps the 
same, as Edersheim suggests, where He preached 
His first ‘‘sermon.’’ On their way to the rendez- 
vous they passed along the west shore of the lake. 
Some of them may have had recurring doubts 
about Christ’s meeting them at the appointed 
place, or the vicissitudes of the weeks which had 
just passed in Jerusalem may have disheartened 
them. Peter proposed that they should stop and 
go fishing. His old habits of life seemed to return 
as he visited the scenes of his former labor. 
Nothing was easier than to borrow boats and 
tackle from some former comrades. His sudden 
resolution was contagious, and soon seven were 
out fishing, the tryst with Jesus either forgotten 
or abandoned. 

Such dereliction in the matter of strict obe- 
dience to Jesus’ commands would have brought 
disaster had it occurred later. They had strayed 
from duty. The fishing excursion was unneces- 
sary and unbidden, and so Christ allowed it to 
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become a never to be forgotten lesson to those 
who participated in it. They toiled all day and 
took nothing. There were at least four profes- 
sional fishermen in the boat. They were rowing 
over a piece of water, famous then as now for its 
unusual abundance of fish of every variety and 
habit. They knew the best places; they were ac- 
quainted with every cove, channel, and current; 
were familiar with every sign of wind and sky; 
and accustomed from boyhood to spread their 
nets as their fathers had done before them. Night 
came and they still continued at the fishing with a 
stubborn determination not to fail in the one busi- 
ness they were supposed to understand. But 
night brought no better success than the day. The 
grayish light of another morning had begun to 
glimmer along the ridge of Gadara opposite Ca- 
pernaum before, utterly worn out in body and 
vexed in mind, they gave up the hope of catching 
any fish, and drew in toward shore. 

The disappointment which comes to those who 
shirk their duty is the great lesson they learned 
that day and night. They backslid into business, 
as Charles Seymour Robinson says. They were to 
meet the Master on a mountain, and perversely 
they went off to sea. They had their way, and a 
hard and disappointing one it was at the best. 
When they were hailed in the morning by the 
Lord, whom they had all but deserted, and whom 
they did not recognize, and were asked, ‘‘Have ye 
eaught anything?’’ they could answer only a re- 
luctant and petulant no. They made their own en- 
gagement and failed miserably at it. Galilee was 
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as disappointing as Judea, and there was as little 
success in fishing as in apostleship. We can under- 
stand, as they must have divined, that there was 
foresight in the matter from beginning to end. 
They were thwarted for their own good. Heav- 
enly favor is withheld from those who forget God 
and neglect to obey Him. 

The frequent appearances of Jesus after the 
resurrection and His oft-repeated disappearances 
is another of the lessons learned after this fash- 
ion. They were permitted to see Him, then to 
yearn for Him as absent. Again, as they walked. 
along the country road, or broke bread at the 
board, their eyes would open to see Him, and 
then in a moment He would vanish completely. 
Sometimes the appearing Savior addressed their 
judgment, as when He reasoned out of the Scrip- 
tures with the two who walked to Emmaus that the 
rising from the dead should have been expected. 
But their eyes were veiled and they did not know 
Him. Sometimes He addressed their senses, 
showed them His hands and His feet, and ate be- 
fore them. He came upon them at times like an 
apparition, so that they were almost ready to flee 
affrighted. Then when they recognized Him and 
would have clasped Him to their hearts had time 
been given to them, in a moment He was gone. 
Once at the lake after their fruitless all day and 
night spent in fishing, He addressed their memory 
by bidding them, as once before, cast the net on 
the right side of the ship. He appealed also to 
their faith at the same moment, and betrayed 
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Himself to them both by memory and faith in the 
second miraculous draught of fishes. 

That pupilage like this should have extended 
through forty days can be easily understood. 
Four days would have served as well as forty for 
a conclusive witness to the resurrection. But the 
educational value of the longer stay is apparent. 
Gradually they became accustomed to Christ’s ab- 
sence. Little by little the spiritual communion 
with Him took the place that had been occupied 
by personal companionship. By slow degree they 
began to exercise authority and to have its exer- 
cise acknowledged as rightful by others. They 
acquired the habit of watchfulness over each 
other, expected the frequent presence of Christ, 
and by steady progress were made ready for the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, which marked the 
end of training and the beginning of toil and 
danger. 

Other occurrences of this permissive character 
might well have been enumerated. That The 
Twelve had a treasury and that Judas carried the 
bag for the company is not without significant im- 
port. Neither is the forethought which they were 
accustomed to practice, as for example when they 
carried their simple provision to the desert, which 
was so wonderfully blessed at the Feeding of the 
Four Thousand, unworthy of notice. They got 
possession of themselves by the disciplinary pro- 
cesses of experiment, and gained clear perceptions 
of truth by the test to which personally they put 
the truth in calm and crisis. When the last cloud 
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intervenes between them and their ascended Lord 
they were already veterans. They had listened 
to the words of their Commander, had benefited 
by His great example, and had already been 
drilled for a hard and long campaign by the prac- 
tice of arms. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
REASONS FOR APOSTOLIC SUCCESS. 


AN inquiry into the spread of Christianity in the 
Roman Empire, because of a lack of specific in- 
formation, can afford no precise statement of the 
foremost reasons for its rapid progress. Moral 
changes like those in the natural world are grad- 
ual and all but imperceptible. As spring glides 
into summer and autumn into winter, without any 
shock to nature or sudden accession of growth or 
decay, Christianity, less rapidly in some proy- 
inces, more rapidly in others, found its way to the 
utmost limits of the Roman State. So early as 
170 A. D. a Christian prince reigned at Edessa, 
and by the same date Christianity had found a 
lodgment in Persia, Media, Bactria, and Parthia. 
Thomas had already carried the gospel to India, 
and Paul had labored in Arabia. By progressive 
scenes in which others than emperors and pro- 
consuls are conspicuous, and in which social con- 
ditions, public opinion, and the moral earnest- 
ness of the first propagators of the faith were 
chief factors, the advance was made. 

It will occasion small wonders that the posi- 
tive steps of its progress are unrecorded in secu- 
lar history. Ancient historical writing, like too 
much that is modern, was filled up with striking 
events and prominent personages. No great at- 
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tention was paid to figures in the background and 
to the multitudinous occurrences and opinions 
which go so far in directing and deflecting the cur- 
rent of history. The State centered in the em- 
peror, who was content with averting plots 
against his person, and detecting and punishing 
conspiracies against his despotic power. Occur- 
rences like the accession of a new sovereign, at- 
tempts upon his life, the promulgations of the 
court favorite, inroads of barbarians, and revo- 
lutionary proceedings: claimed almost entirely 
the pages of the chroniclers. They had neither the 
time, the intelligence, nor the disinterested zeal 
to discern and study those remote and secret 
changes which were working in the depths of so- 
ciety, threatening the revolution of classes, and 
the overthrow of the empire. They contented 
themselves with narrating what was palpable and 
manifest, and were satisfied to denounce what 
clashed with the wishes or excited the fears of 
their patrons. The first Christians were too hum- 
ble and harmless to come under the notice of the 
historians. Christianity was not advanced by re- 
volts and conspiracies. Such events as a quarrel 
over the circumcision of some Jewish converts 
in Jerusalem, the visit of Peter to Cornelius at 
Cesarea, or the sojourh of Paul the tentmaker 
at Corinth, were too insignificant to be known at 
court, and, like a thousand little important things, 
they caused no ripple on the great surging ocean 
of Roman life. As we read between the lines we 
gather from the annals that the noblest minds of 
Rome looked back with vain though passionate 
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regrets to the old free institutions of their ances- 
tors. Patriots like Thrasea, who left the Senate 
when a measure of greater indignity than usual 
was under consideration, and who proposed to 
lead a movement to win back these ancient liber- 
ties, put the severest test upon the prudence and 
moderation of Vespasian and other emperors. But 
stronger tides and currents of opinion were left 
unmarked on the charts of Christianity’s first cen- 
tury. The forward look of thousands to the time 
when Christianity should be the religion of the 
Roman world was never mentioned. Every tu- 
mult of the Pretorian Guards was reported, but 
meanwhile, how the Apostle John silently and un- 
heralded was winning over Ephesus to the new 
faith and planning for the triumph of Christ, the 
friend of his youth, centuries on in the future, 
went unrecorded. The new religion attracted but 
slight and contemptuous notice for the first half 
century. The references are so brief and unim- 
portant as to have made the secret and simul- 
taneous progress of Christianity in so. many prov- 
inces and among so many different classes the sub- 
ject of shrewd and frequent speculation. In de- 
fault of information it is human to speculate. It is 
entirely natural to seek to estimate the influence of 
passing events on the work of the apostles; to 
mark the changes in the public mind for and 
against the new religion; and to supplement such 
faint and uncertain knowledge as we may gain 
from the sacred history of the period from the 
secular narrative. However brief and scornful 
contemporaries may be in their references to an 
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event of so great magnitude as the founding of 
a new religion, it is sure to be studied by gener- 
ations after it has become established. This is 
true in a peculiar sense of primitive Christianity. 
The strange spectacle of a few obscure men insti- 
tuting a moral sovereignty more extensive and 
lasting than the Cesars; of after generations 
dedicating to their names greater structures than 
any which adorned the city of marble; of nations 
not born for a thousand years after their decease 
adopting these fishermen as patron saints; and a 
world-wide faith, set up by them, rivaling all the 
other religions of the world combined, may well 
start the interrogations of the curious and hold 
through years of study the greatest minds. 
Probably the widest known of the explanations 
of the progress of early Christianity are those 
given by Edward Gibbon in his famous fifteenth 
chapter in ‘‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.’’ They are assigned in the following 
order: (1) The zeal and social spirit of the early 
Church, derived in his opinion from the Jews, but 
altogether lacking in the spirit of narrowness and 
intolerance characteristic of that people; (2) The 
doctrine of the future life with its incitements to 
faithfulness and devotion in the promise of a fu- 
ture reward, and its deterrent power against a 
return to the ways of sin contained in the threat 
of eternal punishment; (3) The power of working 
miracles claimed and exercised by the Apostolic 
Church; (4) The pure and austere morals of the 
early Christians; and (5) The union and discipline 
of the Christian republic, which, though widely 
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scattered, was so united and organically connected 
as to make it possible for the Church in all the 
provinces to act together. 

Milman, in his comments upon this brilliant 
and remarkable chapter, allows that but for the 
temper in which Gibbon discusses the reasons for 
the early triumph of Christianity they might 
properly form a part of an orthodox history of 
the Christian Church. Even this admission from 
so eminent a writer, however, will not conceal the 
sophistry which underlies Gibbon’s argument. In 
the first place, Gibbon has not thought it neces- 
sary to explain how Jewish exclusiveness, their 
pride of birth and religion, could be so readily 
laid aside and the new spirit become so generally 
disseminated throughout the Jewish world. Nor 
yet does he satisfy us that at that particular 
juncture the Gentile races were for the first time 
open-hearted toward Jewish zeal and proselytism. 
Then for a moment consider the influence of the 
doctrine of the future life about which there can 
be little question. We are more concerned as to 
the impulse and force by which society came so 
suddenly to be dominated by that doctrine, and 
how, though among the Jews there had been up 
to this time a strong party of Sadducees, ‘‘who 
say there is no resurrection,’’ yet, in that single 
century, the idea of a future life beat down all 
opposition and fixed itself unalterably in the hu- 
man mind. This is assumed by Gibbon rather 
than elucidated. Again, there had been jugglers 
for two thousand years before the apostles began 
their work, and magic was as commonly believed. 
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in the last century B. C. as it was in the first 
century A.D. Gibbon makes of the miracle work- 
ing power as exercised in the Apostolic Church 
little more than jugglery. The third reason given 
in explanation is worthless unless the brilliant 
author of the Decline and Fall had shown by fair 
examination the radical difference in moral qual- 
ity and inherent purpose of the miracle working 
power exercised by the apostles, from the demoni- 
acal possession, slight of hand, and witchcraft, 
of the heathen world: And not to mention the 
vices condoned by the age of the first Christian 
Church, how comes it that all at once zealots are 
able to submit to an organization, and exemplify 
for Gibbon’s pages the ‘‘unity and discipline of 
the Christian republic??? The most careless 
reader would hardly care to accept as a fact the 
statement that zealots, who had accustomed them- 
selves to act independent of the law, suddenly 
repressed their lawlessness and acted in the man- 
ner of strictly disciplined believers. Besides, while 
peradventure many might accept these reasons 
as significant when standing alone, who will ex- 
plain how at the same time all of these causes 
suddenly became operative and persisted through 
so long a term of years as to bring Christianity 
to numerical and influential control of the empire? 
The conviction will grow on the philosophical 
student of events that these explanations of Chris- 
tian progress cited are results of some deep and 
far-reaching cause. They are at the very best 
secondary causes, and behind them we must look 
for some deeper and more radical impulse in 
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which they have their initiative. Nothing is ex- 
plained by enumerating five results, however 
prominent and powerful, unless the hidden 
sources of their power and acceptance are at the 
same time disclosed. Many professed unbeliev- 
ers, with few exceptions all unprejudiced think- 
ers, and all Christian minds, will prefer to search 
through the narrative of Christ’s advent, life, 
crucifixion, resurrection and ascension, His in- 
fluence over the apostles, and the account of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon Pentecost, for 
explanation of this unparalleled movement, which 
in less than three hundred years seated a Chris- 
tian, in the person of the imperial Constantine, 
upon the throne of the Roman Empire. 

It is not to be expected that the new religion 
should make rapid progress in so many different 
quarters without attracting dangerous attention 
and coming into frequent collision with the civil 
power. From the first, no doubt, the Christians 
were burdened with the animosities attaching to 
the Jews. Many of them were by birth Jews, and 
were credited with the hatred of the Romans, the 
intolerance of idolatry, the factionalism and in- 
subordination characteristic of that people. So 
far as religion was concerned a long period must 
have elapsed before the emperors became cog- 
nizant of the differences between Christianity and 
Judaism. ‘Tacitus’ evidently understood that 


1But not all the relief that could come from man, nor the bounties 
of the Prince, nor the atonements offered to the gods, relieved Nero 
from the infamy of being believed to have ordered the conflagration. 
Therefore, in order to suppress the rumor, he falsely charged with the 
guilt and punished with the most exquisite tortures those persons who, 
hated for their crimes, were commonly called Christians. The Founder 
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though the Christians were mainly of Hebrew 
blood, their religion was widely different from 
that of the Jews. But whether Nero, who summed 
up in himself all the vice, splendor, and degrada- 
tion of pagan Rome, and who authorized the first 
persecution in order to dissipate the notion that 
he had ordered the burning of Rome, was ac- 
quainted with the difference between Christians 
and Jews may well be doubted. 

Besides being confounded with the Jews, the 
absence of the Christians from the public festi- 
vals—in their noblest forms of some religious 
import—would sooner or later be noticed and be- 
come a matter of official inquiry. The pure lives 
of the Christians, their avoidance of revolutionary 
attempts, were for a period of seventy years the 
greatest protection the new religion had and all 
it needed. In provinces and cities where its 
growth was slow, indifference to it was doubtless 
greatly prolonged. The acute stage of danger 
was, so far as we can judge, delayed until the 
minority became strong enough to rival, in the 
minds of the priests of Isis, Mithras, Jupiter, 
Apollo, or whatever the prevailing superstition 
might be, the established worship. The philo- 
sophie cult attended the festivals of all the dei- 
ties, no matter which one gave the name and oc- 
casion for the revel and holiday. The Christians 
of course remained apart from all of them. 


of that name had been put to death by the Procurator Pontius Pilate, 
in the reign of Tiberius, but the pernicious superstition suppressed for 
& time broke out again, not only throughout Judea, the source of this 
evil, but in the city (Rome) itself, whither all things vile and shameful 
flow from all quarters and are encouraged. Accordingly, first those 
were seized who confessed.—Tacitus, Annals, XV, 44. 
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The tone of the Christian writings and apol- 
ogies furnished another important element has- 
tening the rupture with the State and leading to 
open conflict. From the first, Christianity placed 
itself in antagonism to the immoralities of the 
age. Paul’s arraignment of the pagan world, 
found in the first chapter of Romans, is well 
known. Peter was no less bold in his de- 
nunciation of the folly and unholiness of the 
established polytheism, as readers of his epistles 
are sure to notice. Deliverances like these, though 
at first known only in Christian circles, were 
sooner or later sure to come into the widest public 
knowledge. The low and concealed murmur of 
denunciation, heard faintly in the quiet places of 
Christian assembly, soon, no doubt, took on the 
form of public censure, involving priests and of- 
- ficials alike. Idolatry was a national sin, and as 
such the apostles and early Christians were sure 
to point out that it threatened temporal and spir- 
itual retribution upon the State. Every year 
Christianity acquired a more public character. 
At the beginning it asserted its moral superiority 
in discreet apologies, but it soon threw away all 
disguises, and no longer dissembling its hopes, 
preached its doctrines in the ears of the emperor 
and the world. Nero was denominated anti- 
Christ, not merely by hints and veiled phrases, 
but openly. We can not know for certain how the 
apocalypse was regarded by its first readers, but 
many modern interpreters suppose it to have 
predicted the fall of the dominant pagan Rome, 
the visible Babylon of idolatry, pride, and cruelty. 
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The threatening and maledictory tone of the apoc- 
alypse is at least borrowed by later writings, 
which are. unquestionably directed against the 
civil and religious supremacy of paganism. The 
second book of Esdras (Apocryphal) refers dis- 
tinctly to the reign of the twelve Cesars and the 
overthrow of their successors. Some annotations 
of the Sibylline Oracles which were made early 
in the second century express in exulting menace 
the prophecy of the simultaneous fall of Roman 
idolatry and the Roman Empire. That such de- 
liverances caused apprehension to deepen among 
the people, enraged the priests, confirmed the em- 
perors in the policy of persecuting the Church, 
and multiplied correspondingly the number of 
informers and martyrs, may be regarded as set- 
tled. 

The earliest and most valuable record of 
Christian history in these times is found in the 
memorable correspondence between the historian 
Pliny, who was governor of the province of Bi- 
thynia about the year 112-114, and the emperor 
Trajan. Pliny appealed to the emperor for ad- 
vice as to the course to be pursued with the Chris- 
tians. It is more than likely that the celebration 
of the fifteenth anniversary of the accession of 
Trajan to the throne disclosed the knowledge that 
a large proportion of the citizens of Bithynia 
were unwilling to accord the emperor’s statue 
the honors of worship, and thus caused the per- 
secution by which Pliny thought to exterminate 
the strange fanaticism. The strange conduct of 
these apparently deluded followers of one Chris- 
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tus puzzled the provincial governor, and he re- 
ferred the facts to his superior at Rome. N othing 
immoral, he said, could be alleged against them, 
and they were in most respects harmless de- 
linquents, passively obedient to the laws of the 
empire, but they showed an irritating repug- 
nance to the common usages of society. They 
were contumacious, and according to Pliny, fol- 
lowed a ‘‘culpable and extravagant supersti- 
tion.’’* The answer of Trajan, while it seems to 
show the spirit of moderation and betrays a hu- 
mane anxiety that unwarrantable persecution 
shall not occur, distinctly intimates that the pro- 
vincial governor has the right to torture them and 
inflict capital punishment upon the more obsti- 
nate. The reply says that those who refuse 
adoration to the statues of the gods and the em- 
peror shall receive punishment. The imperial 
rescript was rigorously enforced by Pliny. 

We thus learn from unquestioned sources that 
the second century A. D. had little more than be- 
gun when a persecution, without any other ex- 
planation than that it was intended to suppress 
Christianity, was undertaken. That it occurred 
in Bithynia shows conclusively that the Church 
had advanced very rapidly in that province. The 
Bithynians were for the most part of mingled 
descent, neither pure Greek nor essentially Asi- 
atic. There was a considerable proportion of 
Jewish colonists from Babylonia among them, and 
all the conditions in the province were favorable 
to the rapid growth of the new religion. On some 


1Prava et immodica superstitio. 
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public occasion, such as the emperor’s birthday 
or the anniversary of his accession, or a festival 
to some celebrated and widely worshiped deity 
of the Pantheon, the Christians became conspic- 
uous by their absence from the festivity and ac- 
companying revel. Polytheism for the first time 
discovered in some such way the deadly enemy 
that was undermining its authority. The priests 
uttered a cry of distress and appealed to the gov- 
ernment for support in maintaining the decaying 
influence of the old religion. According to Ter- 
tullian they said, ‘‘You do not worship the gods, 
and you do not sacrifice to the emperor.’’ They 
offered in evidence the small attendance on the 
authorized worship which was growing smaller 
every year, and cited the unsocial and self-se- 
eluding disposition of the Christians. They pro- 
fessed abhorrence at the secret assemblies held, 
and enumerated the nameless crimes alleged by 
common rumor against the disciples of Christus. 
The Christians probably attempted to defend 
themselves against the charge of disloyalty to the 
emperor by some such defense as Tertullian after- 
wards made for them. Said he, ‘‘The Christian 
is the enemy of no man, assuredly not of the em- 
peror. The sovereign he knows to be ordained 
of God; of necessity therefore he loves, reveres, 
and honors him, and wishes for his safety with 
that of the whole Roman Empire.’ But no de- 
fense could suffice for the fierce outcry that was 

1Christianus nullius est hostis, nedum Imperatoris; quem sciens a 


Deo suo constitui, necesse est ut et ipsum diligat, et revereatur, et 
honoret, et salyum velit, cum toto Romano imperio.—Tertullian to 


Scapula. 
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made against them. The most prominent were 
informed against, helpless women were openly 
denounced, and weak magistrates, bowing to the 
popular will, lent themselves to the persecution. 
We assume that the Christian converts were at 
this time still numerically a minority. They were 
so united and influential a minority, however, that 
the majority distracted by divisions and weak- 
ened by doubts and fears anticipated the two brief 
centuries when the minority would become a ma- 
jority. The crisis in Christianity was reached. 
It had passed by the close of the first century, 
in Bithynia at least, from despised security to 
dangerous importance. 

It should be understood that two persecutions, 
one under Nero and one under Domitian, pre- 
ceded the one recorded in the letter of Pliny and 
the answer of Trajan. The first of these we have 
already explained as connected with the burning 
of Rome. The second, that under Domitian, was 
certainly connected with political events in Judea 
and the far east, and grew out, in part at least, 
of the failure of the emperor and the court to 
discriminate between the Christians and the Jews. 
The Christians were supposed to be Jews, and 
suffered as a result of political measures aimed 
at the Jews. From the time of Trajan perse- 
cutions followed each other in rapid succession. 
At times they were confined to particular prov- 
inces, but often were so widespread as to de- 
serve the name of a general persecution. In the 
reign of Hadrian (117-138) the people were ac- 
customed, on the occasion of heathen festivals, 
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to call loudly for the execution of the Christians. 
Hadrian forbade such irregular proceedings, but 
the legal prosecution of those who professed the 
gospel continued as before. Under the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius (161-180) the persecutions took 
a fresh turn. This emperor, otherwise known 
as the noblest among the pagan emperors, per- 
mitted the fullest scope to outbursts of popular 
fury against the Christians and introduced a sys- 
tem of espionage and torture in order to oblige 
them to recant. It was during this persecution 
that the aged Bishop Polycarp* died at the stake 
in Smyrna. Septimius Severus (193-211) was at 
first friendly to the Christians, but either on ac- 
count of political suspicion or the extravagances 
of Montanism he was led to forbid conversion 
to Christianity. This persecution was especially 
severe in Egypt and North Africa. Maximus the 
Thracian (235-238), who murdered Alexander 
Severus, also persecuted the Church. With the 
accession of Decius (249-251) a new and general 
persecution, surpassing in extent and severity all 
that had preceded it, broke out. It continued with 


1The calm and unostentatious prayer of Polycarp may be con- 
sidered as embodying the sentiments of the Christians of that period. 
“Oh, Lord God, the Almighty, the Father of Thy well-beloved and ever- 
blessed Son, Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the knowledge of 
Thee; the God of angels, powers, and of every creature and of the whole 
race of the righteous who live before Thee; I thank Thee that Thou 
hast graciously thought me worthy of this day and this hour that I 
may receive a portion in the number of Thy martyrs and drink of 
Christ’s cup for the resurrection to eternal life, both of body and soul, 
in the incorruptibleness of the Holy Spirit; among whom may I be ad- 
mitted this day, a rich and acceptable sacrifice as Thou hast prepared 
and foreknown and accomplished. Wherefore, I praise Thee for all 
Thy mercies; I bless Thee, I glorify Thee with the eternal and heavenly 
Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son, to whom with Thee and the Holy Spirit 
be glory now and forever.” 
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slight interruption until Gallienus (262-268) put 
an end to the persecution and accorded to the 
Church a legal standing and the free exercise 
of religion. The Church then enjoyed peace until 
the year 303, when, at the instigation of Galerius, 
a terrible persecution which continued for eight 
years began. It was continued by the various ri- 
vals for the throne during the struggle for su- 
premacy in the empire, until Constantine, who 
had become a convert largely from political rea- 
sons, became the acknowledged emperor. 

We return then to the original inquiry. What 
were the distinguishable reasons for the rapid 
growth of the Christian Church in the first cen- 
tury, and why, making due allowance for the 
greater difficulty in maintaining a ratio of ad- 
vance when the organization had assumed con- 
siderable proportions, does the progress of the 
early Church surpass that of all later centuries? 
We have already alluded to the divine sources 
of its power and to the results of this pervading 
energy mentioned by Gibbon. We now propose 
to enumerate several conditions and methods of 
operation which contributed greatly to the re- 
markable growth of the Church, and which are 
still possible to catholic Christianity—though at 
the greatest sacrifice of complacency and pre- 
cedent. 

First, among the reasons why early Chris- 
tianity succeeded more rapidly than the modern 
Church, it may be stated that the apostles prose- 
cuted their work in human, not im ecclesiastical, 
guise. What most impresses us as we catch the 
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spirit of the primitive Church, pure with the re- 
finement of the Pentecost, and mighty with the 
enduement of its power, was its pervading unity. 
We are next struck with its activity. The whole 
mighty woof, not yet organically joined, was 
quivering with life. Even to-day, with a million 
pulpits and a million presses standing together 
to uphold the Bible and extend the Kingdom, 
there is no such sense of unity in the Church, and 
less recognition of the supremacy and sufficiency 
of Christ. However defective in point of organi- 
zation, the primitive conditions of Church breadth 
and success were plainly present, and there was 
an unobstructed flow of life and grace through 
the tissues and substance of the entire frame. 
Christian fellowship took the place and fulfilled 
the office of an ecclesiastical body. Christians 
were brothers, not Churchmen. The hospitality 
of Christian homes and the intercourse of Chris- 
tian brethren, whether occasional or concerted, 
was the one unifying element and the singular oc- 
easion of Church progress. No two Christians 
met anywhere or upon any business without them- 
selves being the better for it and the Church more 
united and active on account of it. 

Present-day Christianity acts as though it be- 
lieved that the vitality of the Church of Christ 
depends almost wholly upon the large and visible 
features of its construction. Scripture phrases 
have almost been exhausted in supplying names 
for multiplying denominations. The size and an- 
tiquity of the ‘‘Church,’’ and not the spiritual 
intercourse which goes on among its members, is 
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the test of regularity. Influential conferences 
and synods, and a long succession of bishops and 
presbyters, are the measures of success rather 
than the capacity and disposition to receive and 
transmit the grace of Christ. Contrast with pres- 
ent-day conditions the names, fellowship, and or- 
ganization of the apostles. Not until the year 
43 A. D. was the designation ‘‘Christian’’ em- 
ployed at Antioch. Prior to that and long after- 
wards the followers of Christ called themselves 
‘“saints,’’ ‘‘brethren,’’ ‘‘disciples,’’ and ‘‘believ- 
ers.’’ By their enemies they were denounced as 
““Galileans,’’ the sect of ‘‘Nazarenes,”’ and ‘‘men 
of the way.’’* Compare with these simple names 
the high-sounding and sonorous titles which dis- 
tinguish modern denominations. 

The primitive Church was essentially human 
in its progress, and teaches the superiority of 
Christian fellowship to association in an ecclesi- 
astical organization. Then every follower of 
Christ was welcome everywhere. The credentials 
of the ecclesia were honored without question in 
all ecclesias, however remote. Apostolic Congre- 
gationalism, Presbyterianism, and Episcopalian- 
ism intermingled, and every believer, no matter 
what the system of government observed in his 
local Church, was accorded by all others testi- 
fying to the death and resurrection of Jesus the 

1There are many familiar Scriptures which show that outsiders 
called the early believers men “of the way.” (ou 7is od00s.) See Acts 9:2; 
19:9, 28; 22:4. The Christians in Damascus are so called in the narrative 
of Paul’s Commission, and by implication those at Jerusalem were so 
addressed. In the speech before Felix (Acts 24:14) Paul uses the “way” 


to express the whole body of believers. “But this I confess unto thee, 
that after the Way which they call a sect,” etc. 
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grace of regularity. The sincerity and sweetness 
of Christian lives was the attractive power, and 
prostration before ecclesiastical worthies had not 
yet begun. Christianity is a religion of the heart, 
and not an ecclesiastical system. The Church 
grows slower in our day because it is the Church. 
There is but one priest—the great High Priest, 
who is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of 
God. The older religions, Jewish and Pagan, con- 
sisted mainly of pompous ceremonies adminis- 
tered by a priestly order; they required a priest 
and a temple and a set occasion for the elabora- 
tion of ceremonies. We are the temples of God. 
The Christian Church is enshrined in the home, 
in the workshop, along the marts of trade—where- 
ever there is a heart open there is the altar of 
our faith. 

In the nature of things as the centuries go by 
the life of the Church must fix itself in certain 
forms and cast its statement of doctrine in certain 
molds. Orderly progress and the conservation of 
energy requires the distribution of labor, and 
hence there will come offices and officers. Up toa 
certain point the machine multiplies the produc- 
tive power of hand labor. But it only needs that 
cogs, belts, and pulleys shall be multiplied, until 
when the hand power is overweighted the machine 
hinders rather than helps. What little Church or- 
ganization there was in the first century increased 
the converting power of the individual, and it 
advanced by leaps and by bounds. The polished 
ecclesiasticisms of our day hinder the gospel. 
The Church is smothered by wealth and officials. 
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The simplicity of Christianity placed Constantine 
upon the throne within three hundred years. The 
ecclesiastical machine which developed under his 
patronage lost power in winning individuals. 
Again, the apostolic missionaries and evangel- 
ists had no rivals to follow them and build up a 
denomination. The division of an army by corps, 
brigades, regiments, battalions, and companies 
must result in greater efficiency. Without some 
such division an army would be a mob. And 
moreover, certain great causes may require many 
different armies, each carrying on an aggressive 
campaign. For example, the way to strengthen 
the hands of the government at Washington is 
for each admiral with his fleet to sweep the par- 
ticular sea in which he sails clear of all enemies. 
But what shall be said when there is no common 
headquarters for the army? This is the spectacle 
of modern Christianity, which is too like the Jews 
and proselytes of old when their faith had become 
a slack bond of union, when the temple itself was 
a scene of strife, and when Galilean and Judean, 
Hellenist and Hebrew, Pharisee and Sadducee, 
Herodian, Sanhedrist, and Roman partisan wran- 
gled among themselves and with each other. 
We are not arguing for uniformity nor pray- 
ing for the union of inertia. The snow that lies 
inertly on the mountain summit in the bonds of 
eternal frost is united. But as soon as it begins 
to move, however slowly, down the glacial valley 
to the river and the sea, the speed of the ice in 
the center and the masses that hug the shore dif- 
fers, and the glacier is broken up into fissures, 
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segments, and ridges, and chasms yawn between 
the various masses. But however divided, it 
moves forward; and far down the slope, when the 
genial sun has melted the whole, it will be one 
again in the current. But what would be said of 
a hundred segments that devoted themselves to 
grinding out a new and peculiar channel, and 
which were more intent in differentiation from 
other bodies than they were on obeying the law 
of gravity and reaching the sea? In the program 
of the Church this is actually illustrated. De- 
nominations prey upon each other; the evangel- 
ists’ work is undone by the proselyter, and a thou- 
sand little guerrilla bands, each fighting for its 
own hand, wave their banners, war with and 
plunder each other, instead of assaulting in detail 
or collectively the common foe. 

Next to positive corruption of doctrine and 
life nothing hinders go greatly the progress of 
the Kingdom of God as this inexplicable division. 
The claims to exclusive legitimacy made by an- 
cient Church organizations go hand in hand with 
it. Their representatives would have every part 
of God’s temple framed on one pattern—theirs of 
course. Their rights and ministry they assert are 
alone approved by Christ and authorized by His 
apostles. All who labor and pray otherwise are 
heretics and schismatics. They refuse the right 
hand of fellowship to men who are doing the work 
of Christ at their side, but who do not conform 
to the rule they have themselves received. They 
isolate their flocks as far as possible in the Chris- 
tian community about them, and fear even con- 
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quest and progress, which would be fatal to them. 
Those who thus hold aloof from the comity of 
Christian Churches must bear their judgment, 
whoever they may be. 

The early Church was almost free from fac- 
tions. It had, however, to contend against the 
great rivalry of the synagogue. Instead of re- 
garding this as a providential means for extend- 
ing the faith, the synagogue seems, on fuller re- 
flection, the forerunner of all unworthy modern 
denominational strife. Welcomed as the apostles 
at first were in the synagogue, they were soon 
driven out from it, and the few converts among 
_ their Jewish kinsmen were proselyted, ostracized, 
and persecuted by it. Though a few might re- 
main firm, many fell away because of it, and if 
they clung to Christianity they were never free 
from the embarrassment of their former rela- 
tions. By reason of a few Jewish members, the 
ecclesia, made up largely of Gentile converts, was 
compelled to sustain for years the rivalry of the 
synagogue. But in spite of Judaizing brethren 
and factionalism in Churches like that at Corinth, 
and the rancorous rivalry of the synagogue, Paul 
could say as he does in E\phesians, ‘‘ Every build- 
ing fitly framed groweth together into a holy 
temple of the Lord.’’ The subject then as now 
was distributive, but then as not now the predi- 
eate was collective. The part gives place to the 
whole in Paul’s mind. 

Again the mission of the apostles took them 
to the common people. In the school of Christ 
they had learned how gladly the common people 
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heard Him, and they profited thereby. They 
seemed to have an affinity for the crowd. The 
gravitating impulse which controlled them took 
them not to the boulevards, but to the crowded 
portions of the city. They seized upon the cities 
as strategic points, but the center of their oper- 
ations was where the multitudes thronged. While 
we marvel at the spirit with which the apostles 
spoke we can not fail to perceive the wisdom with 
which they struck their blows at the very heart 
of the empire—the common people. They ad- 
dressed their arguments to the throne through 
the common people, and they were therefore ir- 
resistible. They reached upward to the purple in- 
stead of dowaward from it. We easily discern 
in the point of their attack, and the tremendous 
force which they concentrated upon it, one of the 
elements in the majestic swing of their success. 

That the modern Church needs to take this 
lesson to heart is patent. There is an undisguised 
tendency in our day to mass the assaults of Chris- 
tianity upon politics and wealth, and to ally the 
Church with worldliness and respectability. We 
have built our church edifices along the avenues 
and minister to those who congregate there. The 
Church must continue to sound out its messages to 
men of wealth, and must re-enforce law in its 
efforts to save humanity from the putridity that 
afflicts it at its depths. But its advances will be- 
come more rapid when it resumes its mission to 
that great segment of society that lies between 
the extremes. The democracy is the vulnerable 
mass, presents the open door of opportunity, and 
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is most easily won. The early Church with less 
alloy of worldliness and with a consecration born 
of deeper contrition, and with a deeper sympathy 
with the world’s need, projected itself at the heart 
of humanity and won the common people. The 
Church thus protected itself against future re- 
verses, for all aristocracies of birth, talent, and 
wealth grow from the people, and all dangerous 
elements of society recruit their ranks from 
among them. 

Moreover, the apostles had that glowing con- 
sciousness of success which the Church in the 
nineteenth century plainly lacks. There were no 
discouraged leaders in the first century. Intre- 
pidity and daring are born of hope, and above 
every night of doubt and bewilderment rose the 
morning star of future triumph. Visions of suc- 
cess, of yielding barriers or terrified adversaries, 
and converted cohorts wrought like iron in the 
blood. It diffused the magnanimity which men 
who are confident of victory are able to show; in- 
spired the patience which those who know them- 
selves ultimate victors learn to possess; and 
breathed into their service the constancy against 
which alien angels and earthly dominions are 
alike powerless. 
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CHAPTER XIx. 


THE LITERARY PRODUCT OF THE TWELVE— 
MATTHEW. ; 


WE would do well to get thoroughly possessed of 
the fact that for the first century and a half of 
the Christian era the ‘‘gospel’’ signified the sub- 
stance and not the record of the life of Christ. 
The ‘‘gospel’’ was not a history, as in the popu- 
lar thought it now is, but the sum total of meaning 
extracted from the life of Jesus by the memory © 
and love of the apostolic company. The only 
written document was the Old Testament. This 
was interpreted in a new way by the vivid recol- 
lection of the Savior’s ministry. The written evi- 
dence of the divine character of Christ was found 
deeply imbedded in both the law and the prophets. 
No other sacred book was needed. Just as the 
Rosetta stone was the key with which to unlock 
the varied literatures of Egypt and Assyria, so 
Christ’s death and life gave a clue to the mean- 
ing of the hundred paragraphs in the sacred writ- 
ings of the Hebrews, and now all was luminous 
and eloquent with the afterglow of perfect ful- 
fillment. It had become intelligible, their writings 
were absolutely authoritative, and there was no 
need of any book beyond the law and the prophets, 
revered, if not understood, for generations among 
them. 
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Nor were the apostles at first at all concerned 
about the preparation of the documentary evi- 
dence of Christianity as it now exists. These 
narratives of Christ’s early ministry came about 
naturally in the process of time, and not as a re- 
sult of an agreement on the part. of The Twelve 
that Matthew and John should each write a life 
of our Lord. The apostles were sent forth ‘‘to 
preach the gospel.’’? This Christ enjoined upon 
them while He was present with them, and is the 
burden of the great commission given at the mo- 
ment of His final departure from them. The of- 
fice of a preacher or herald was that for which 
they were fitted, both by their training in the 
_ school of Christ and by the outpouring of the 

Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Paul expressed the feel- 
ing and calling of all the apostles when he said, 
‘“How shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard, and how shall they hear without 
a preacher?’’ 

From this observation, as well as from the 
practices of the Jews of the times, it is easy to in- 
fer that the first setting forth of the life of Christ 
was oral and not written. The whole trend of 
Palestinian custom was to oral preaching. The 
apostle had been so taught from childhood. The 
traditions of Scriptural interpretations and the 
sayings of the elders were all passed down orally. 
Westcott says that a characteristic principle of 
the earlier Rabbins was ‘‘to commit nothing to 
writing,’’ and that even those who like Gamaliel 
were familiar with the Greek, faithfully observed 
this. The art of writing was rarely practiced 
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among the peasants, and the impediments of com- 
position, through scarcity of materials as well as 
lack of talent for it, were almost insurmountable. 
In favor of this view it should be remembered 
that the apostles had been sent about the villages 
announcing the Kingdom, and that Christ’s whole 
setting forth of His mission was oral. Besides, 
to speak of the life of Christ, recount His teach- 
ings, enumerate His miracles, testify to His eru- 
cifixion, resurrection, and ascension, were the 
forms of preaching which they could practice 
most easily, and coupled with the earliest men- 
tion of the apostolic custom, makes it absolutely 
certain that for several decades at least the need 
of a written record would not occur, and would 
not be provided. Take for example the origin of 
the Gospel of Mark as related by Papias, Ire- 
neus, or Origen. They differ in minor details, 
but all agree that Mark,’ at the solicitation of the 
early Christians, or on motion of Peter himself, 
put into written form the connected story of the 
life and discourses of Christ as employed by Peter 
in his preaching to the people. It seems that 
Mark, who first appears in connection with Paul 
and Barnabas, attached himself to Peter, and 
from repeated hearings of his narratives, and 





1“ And the elder said this also: Mark having become the interpreter 
of Peter, wrote down accurately everything he remembered without 
however recording in order what was either said or done by Christ. 
For neither did he hear the Lord, nor did he follow Him; but after- 
wards, as I said (attended), Peter who adapted his instruction to the 
needs (of his hearers), but had no design of giving a connected account 
of the Lord’s oracles (or discourses). So then Mark made no mistake 
while he thus wrote down some things as he remembered them. for he 
made it his own care not to omit anything that he heard, or to set 
down any false statement therein.”—Kusebius: Ecclesiastical History, 
Book III, Cap. 39, 
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supplemented by such conversations as would 
clear up the sequence of events, was able to de- 
serve the title which both Ireneus and Tertullian 
apply to him, ‘‘The interpreter of Peter.’’ 

The earliest accounts of St. Luke’s Gospel 
parallel almost exactly the origin of the Gospel of 
Mark. Ireneus says that Luke put into book 
form what Paul preached. Paul alludes to ‘‘my 
Gospel’’ in Romans 2:16; 16:25, and 2 Timothy 
2:8. These quotations, coupled with the mention 
he makes of Luke, and the fact that Origen says 
that Paul praised the Gospel of Luke, justifies the 
conclusion that Luke performed for him the same 
service which Mark rendered Peter, and which 
Matthew, probably at the request of the Jerusa- 
lem brethren on leaving them, did for himself. 

We thus come to an intelligible theory of the 
origin of the Synoptic narratives at least. The 
apostles went everywhere ‘‘preaching the Word.”’ 
They recounted to each other and to their congre- 
gations, as well as conversed personally, about 
their Lord and Savior. Skilled from childhood 
in the reproduction of oral teaching, they formed 
and repeated again and again, like an oft repeated 
sermon from an itinerant preacher or evangelist, 
the story of Jesus. The advent, the temptation, 
the instruction to The Twelve on their first mis- 
sion, the miracles, the parables, the ministry and 
death of John the Baptist, the Transfiguration, 
the Last Supper, the crucifixion and resurrection, 
were all subjects which they would constantly 
dwell upon until narrative blended into narra- 
tive, and paradox, miracle, and parable were so 
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interwoven as to form a consecutive and complete 
account of that wonderful Life. The salient facts 
of Christ’s ministry were thus preserved with a 
correctness which a written form could not ex- 
ceed, until under the influence of some moment or 
event, casual in itself, they were fixed into per- 
manent form. It is thus we can explain how The 
Twelve and their contemporaries were able to 
supply the striking and all but marvelous litera- 
ture, for whose production as authors they had 
no particular literary fitness. The Greek in which 
they were written, the fragmentary style of their 
composition, the parts common to all, the varying 
narratives, the peculiarities and concordances, all 
argue and support this rational and satisfactory 
view. 

When we come to consider the Gospel called 
by Matthew’s name, the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. To begin with, the earliest writers, who 
volunteer an explanation of the origin of both 
Mark and Luke, are silent as to the circumstances 
of Matthew’s composition. The tradition of a 


Hebrew original is confirmed by Irenzus, Origen, — 


and Tertullian, who repeated it. But not until the 
time of Eusebius is the composition of the book 
mentioned. He says, ‘‘Matthew having formerly 
preached to the Hebrews, when he was about to 
go to others also, having committed to writing in 
his native tongue the Gospel according to him, 
filled up by his writing what was wanting in his 
presence to those from whom he set out.’’ This 
means, no doubt, that he comforted the Hebrew 
brethren in his absence by leaving them in written 
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form the Gospel which he had been accustomed ° 
to present orally. 

The authorship of Matthew is settled beyond 
discussion, though the Greek Gospel is not in- 
dubitably connected with his name before the mid- 
dle of the second century. This will not detract, 
however, from the certainty of his authorship. 
Papias, who followed closely upon the apostolic 
age, and who was acquainted with friends and 
children of those who knew certain of the apos- 
tles, published about 135 A. D. an ‘‘Exposition 
of the Oracles,’’ crediting a Gospel to Matthew. 
It is inconceivable that in the short interim of a 
generation the whole Church could have been de- 
ceived or have even become confused about such 
an important document. It would be as easy to 
raise a question about the authorship of the 
‘‘Warewell Address to the American People,’’ 
commonly believed to have been written by 
George Washington. 

Besides, Matthew’s comparative obscurity and 
unpopular calling make his authorship the more 
indisputable. Had a forger set out to project a 
spurious Gospel upon the Church, or had some un- 
known writer wished to secure a large circulation 
to his roll by appending to it an illustrious name, 
he would have been certain to have passed Mat- 
thew by. It would have been natural for a forger 
to credit an Epistle to Peter or a Gospel to James. 
But Matthew would never have been chosen either 
as a shield for forgery or an advertisement. He 
was too inconsequent among The Twelve. Ac- 
cording to the record he never asked a question, 
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and no incident connects itself with his name. 
Even when he was called as an apostle he arose 
and followed in silence. He is once mentioned as 
‘‘making a feast,’’ and beyond that his name ap- 
pears only in the catalogue. 

The time of the composition of this book is 
fixed, within a very few years at least. If we had 
been given the date when Matthew bade farewell 
to the Jerusalem brethren and began evangeliza- 
tion in other lands we could hardly fix the date 
more approximately. The oral Gospels would suf- 
fice for a quarter of a century. Then the circula- 
tion of St. Paul’s Epistles would bring the thought 
of a written Gospel to the mind of some member of 
the Ecclesia. A report of the violent death of 
either Paul or Peter would be apt to hasten its 
preparation. We are sure that Matthew was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem. It 
is unquestionable that the numerous prophecies 
which Jesus made concerning that event would 
not have been allowed to pass without some word 
concerning their fulfillment had Titus already 
battered down Jerusalem’s proud gates. The 
parenthesis which is thrown in at Matthew 24: 
15, ‘‘Whoso readeth let him understand’’ may in- 
dicate that the ‘‘abomination of desolation’’ 
spoken of by Daniel was even then compassing 
her walls and that its author already knew of the 
fate of Paul and the dark and cowardly passing 
of Nero. It is likely that the approach of the 
Romans led to Matthew’s departure from Jeru- 
salem. 

St. Matthew’s Gospel forms one of the three 
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accounts of our Lord’s life which are denomi- 
nated the Synoptic (Syn, together, and opsis, 
view) Gospels. The term refers to the parts of 
each which may be shown side by side as practi- 
cally identical and which differentiate them from 
John. Their general plan exhibits a remarkable 
correspondence. They agree in narrating the same 
events in somewhat similar language, in much the 
same order, and from the same point of view. 
St. Matthew and St. Luke give a history of the 
infancy which has no parallel in Mark, but after 
that the main course of the three narratives is 
co-incident. Nor is this similarity confined to 
broad outlines. The incidents are often identical, 
always similar, and there are frequent verbal co- 
incidences, though these latter are not as impor- 
tant as might appear from some widely quoted 
statements. These facts justify the title Synoptic 
Gospels. 

But on the other hand, along with these con- 
cordances alluded to there are differences in de- 
tail and expression and a large introduction into 
each of original material as well as of points of 
divergence.t Care must be taken to notice these 





1There are several methods of exhibiting the peculiarities and 
agreements found in the four Gospels. The most popular is a repre- 
sentation by numbers, which, though only approximately true, convey 
a clearer notion of the phenomenon than any elaborate and pains- 
taking description could afford. 

The following proportion is quoted from Stroud by nearly all 
writers on the subject, including Westcott, Farrar, and Dods. 

If the total contents of the Gospels be represented by 100 the follow- 


ing table is obtained: Peculiarities. Ooncordances. 
St. Mark, 7 93 
St. Matthew, 42 68 
St. Luke, 59 41 
(St. John, 92 8) 


From this it appears that the several Gospels bear almost an exactly 
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or the unobserving reader will find himself con- 
fused and be almost sure to lose the main current 
of events. For example, Luke has a brief pref- 
ace, Matthew and Mark none. Mark begins with 
the preaching and baptism of John, while both 
Matthew and Luke devote two whole chapters to 
the genealogy and infancy. Another important 
difference is found in a long series of incidents 
connected with the Galilean ministry peculiar to 
Matthew and Mark, and a second series of occur- 
rences connected with a journey to Jerusalem 
found only in Luke. 

In the light of these facts Matthew’s Gospel 
is of the greatest importance. We should be poor 
indeed without his narrative. Two-fifths of the 
material of the entire evangelical history are 
common to the Synoptics. Two-thirds of the 
remainder belongs individually and peculiarly to 
Matthew. Fourteen entire sections are found 
only in Matthew. Moreover, the sections are of 
the deepest interest. Among the forty-two pe- 
culiarities are four events of the infaney: the 
Coming of the Magi, the Massacre of the Infants, 
the Flight into Egypt, and the Return to Naza- 
reth. Matthew gives us ten parables not found 
elsewhere: the Tares, the Hid Treasure, the Pearl, 
the Draw Net, the Unmerciful Servant, the La- 
inverse relation to one another, St. Mark and St. John occupying the 
extreme positions, the proportion of additional passages in one bal- 
ancing the contingent passages in the other. If again the extent of all 


coincidences be represented by 100, their proportionate distribution 
will be: 


St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, : F . 52 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, : “ © ee 
St.MatthewandSt.Mark, . . , Stabe 20 
St. Mark and St. Luke, EN Dames PEN ACTS yS Ree 
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borers in the Vineyard, the Two Sons, the Mar- 
riage of the King’s Son, the Ten Virgins, and the 
Talents. Two miracles, the Cure of the Two Blind 
Men and the Stater in the Fish’s Mouth, are men- 
tioned by him alone. He gives seven additional 
events in his narrative of the Passion and the 
Resurrection. The bargain and suicide of Judas; 
the dream of Pilate’s wife; the resurrection of 
the saints; the watch at the sepulchter; the story 
of the Sanhedrin; and the earthquake on Easter 
morning. We are likewise indebted to him for 
not a few great passages in our Lord’s discourse." 
Silent, observant, and faithful, made familiar 
with the art of writing by virtue of his calling, 
‘not otherwise prominently engaged in apostolic 
work, possessed of considerable means as com- 
pared with the others, and therefore having lei- 
sure so necessary to fruitful composition, he seems 
specially marked out for his high task. He en- 
riched all time, that has been, and which shall be 
by leaving so much that would otherwise have 
been lost. 

St. Matthew’s Gospel was primarily intended 
for the use of the Jewish converts in Pales- 
tine. He was by nature specially fitted to pre- 
pare such a work. The notices of him, meager 
as they are, contribute to this impression. His 
occupation shows that he had broken with the 
Pharisaic traditions, and his readiness to follow 


1Teninall. Parts of the Sermon on the Mount (5-7); the revelation 
to babes; the invitation to the weary (11: 25-30); about idle words 
(12: 86,37); the prophecy to Peter (16:17-19); on humility and forgive- 
ness (18: 15-35); rejection of the Jews (21:48); the great denunciation 
(23); the eschatological discourse (25:81-46); the great commission and 
promise (28:18-20).—Farrar. 
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Christ leads us to think that he had discerned 
behind the narrow trivialities ‘and ceremonials of 
the times some foreshadowings of a better day. 
As he had already renounced the non-essentials 
he probably retained a firmer hold on the essen- 
tials which the old Hebrew faith contained. His 
transition to the new faith was not so violent as 
it would have been had he, like St. Paul, ‘‘lived 
after the straitest sect of his religion.”? From 
the state of mental emancipation already attained 
he would cherish with greater devotion the reali- 
ties marked out for Messiah’s reign. 

It is this which gives character to his Gospel. 
He saw that all prophecy moved toward Christ; 
that in Christ once more the nation lived, the 
types were perfected, and the law rehabilitated. 
He had by this very renunciation of Pharisaism 
assumed a judicial attitude, and had thus pre- 
pared himself to narrate with critical interest the 
meeting of the world’s past and future. 

The opening of St. Matthew illustrates his pe- 
culiar vein, and if he wrote in Aramaic it is even 
more significant. He begins with the genealogy 
of Christ and dates the Messianic hope from 
Abraham through David. He binds Christianity 
to the promise of the ancient covenant. His 
symmetrical arrangement of fourteen generations 
three times repeated conformed to the Jewish 
methods of history, and would commend him at 
once to Jewish modes of thought. He addresses 
himself at once to that eager expectancy of the 
Jews for a royal Messiah, and fulfills it for them 
in Jesus Christ. He connects their memories with 
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their hopes, ‘‘and flings an illumined bridge of in- 
spired truth between the Old and New dispensa- 
tions.’’ No chasm of discontinuity separated the 
fathers from the new age. All revelation was one 
broad band of light flashing from Abraham to 
Christ. It was a noble and necessary design to 
which he applied himself, and the Gospel which he 
wrote justifies us in pronouncing the accomplish- 
ment of his ‘‘literary passion.’’ 

According to him, Christ was from first to last 
the King—the King of whom all prophets spoke. 
Jerusalem was the ‘‘city of the great King.’’ It 
was therefore the ‘‘Holy City’’ and the ‘‘Holy 
place.’’ Seven times he calls our Lord the ‘‘Son 
of David.’’ But while he is an Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, he is almost as Gentile as Luke. The 
very depth of his spirit impels him to glory in 
the universality of Christ’s reign. The Kingdom 
should overpass the limits of the chosen race, and 
his good news was ‘‘to all people.’’ He alone told 
the story of the Magi, commemorates the going 
down into Egypt, and it is Matthew and not Luke 
who tells the story of the Syro-Pheenician woman. 
There is a twofold aspect to his Kingship. The 
one is retrospective and national, the other is 
prophetic and universal. 

Again, Matthew speaks of Christianity as the 
‘consummation of the ages.’’ Sixty times at 
least he quotes the Old Testament. He was in- 
terested in the fact that Moses and Elias talked 
with Jesus at the Transfiguration. His fre- 
quently recurring formula is, ‘‘That it might be 
fulfilled.’’ He expressly repeats the saying of 
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Christ, ‘‘I am not come to destroy the law, but to 
fulfill.’’? And several times he repeats the phrase, 
‘‘Ye have heard that it had been said of them 
of old time.’? All these things and others like 
them betray his individuality, but do not mar the 
divine truth. Rather they illuminate it, and we 
trace therein the working of God’s Spirit moving 
upon him to write and represent this fulfillment 
of prophecy in the life of Christ, so great and 
glorious in its significance. By simple testimony 
to what he saw and heard he showed that Jesus 
fulfilled to the letter all the prophecies, and was 
therefore both Messiah and Son of God. 

A common symbol of the four evangelists is 
that of the four living creatures which formed the 
chariot of the Lord in the vision of Ezekiel by 
the river Chebar. It is a favorite subject for 
church windows, and adorns many a beautiful 
chapel of the medieval as well as the modern 
period. The man or angel represents Matthew; 
the lion is for St. Mark; the calf stands for Luke; 
and the eagle for John. The man was chosen for 
Matthew’s emblem because he brings out the 
kingly and human character of Christ. He begins 
his Gospel with the genealogy of One who came 
in human form. He grew in wisdom as a man, 
ascended the throne of David, His father, and 
from thence shall rule until all tribes shall accept 
His sovereign sway. 

Among other characteristics of Matthew’s 
Gospel must be noted a singular liberality of 
opinion in regard to everyday life. The tradition 
that he lived the life of an ascetic, abstained 
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wholly from the use of meat, and made bread and 
water the sole articles of his diet, is one of those 
guesses so wide of the mark that it casts a doubt 


on all that is merely traditional. The only basis 


which can be assigned for such a tradition is, that 
a certain half-EXssene tendency was believed to 
exist in the circle of our Lord’s earthly relatives. 
Even this has no better support than the ascetic 
garb and life of John the Baptist, and the Judaic 
sternness and simplicity of James. 

Another characteristic is the note of sternness 
which we can not fail to observe in certain chap- 
ters. ‘‘He seems to move in evil days and amid 
a race of backsliders; among dogs and swine who 
are unworthy of the words of truth; among the 
tares sown by the enemy; among fishermen who 
have to cast back many of the fish caught in the 
net of the gospel. The broad way is ever in his 
mind, and the multitudes of those that go thereby ; 
and the guest without the wedding garment; and 
the foolish virgins; and the goats; and those who 
cast out devils in the name of the Lord and are 
yet rejected.’? Viewed in the light of the ap- 
proaching fall at Jerusalem, this is rather to be 
expected. The times were evil and he might well 
be impressed with the petition in the Lord’s 
prayer which he reports ‘‘deliver us from eyvil.’’ 
This sternness is typical, and may well have been 
appropriate. 

It is difficult to realize the monumental simplic- 
ity and grandeur with which Matthew has carried 
out his plan of writing the Life of Christ. The 
magnificent unity of the book is so unconscious as 
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to seem artful in the extreme.. There are many 
books which bear in themselves the marks of hu- 
man greatness. The Aineid, the Divina Commedia, 
Hamlet, and Faust are monuments to the splendid 
intellects that gave them form and set them 
gleaming like stars in the canopy of all the cen- 
turies. But this book of the unlettered Galilean 
Publican means more for humanity than they all, 
and gathers to itself the unflagging interest and 
hope of dying generations. It is not a composi- 
tion of genius; it is a revelation. Its greatness 
is not in its writer, but in its stupendous subject. 
In so far as the divine out-measures the human, 
and the eternal out-towers the temporal, by so 
much Matthew’s one contribution to literature is 
superior to any other merely human biography or 
history. In its pages we may look for that Divine 
Presence, before whose face all partial knowledge 
is done away. 
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THE LITERARY PRODUCT OF THE TWELVE—PETER, 
JAMES, AND JUDE. 


We have already indicated the process by which 
the Gospel of Mark originated, and credited it 
to St. Peter. The ‘‘Gospel of Peter,’’ known to 
the early Church and mentioned by the fathers, 
was beyond question the present second Gospel, 
and not the apocryphal one, a fragment of which 
has become known to us in recent years. There 
is an increasing weight of opinion that Mark is 
the oldest of the Gospels, and if this be true, it 
must have been written out while St. Peter was 
living, as the quotation from Papias would lead 
us to conclude, and not after his decease, ac- 
cording to Irenzus. 

Where and when this intimacy between Peter 
and Mark which resulted in the second Gospel 
took place is likely to long remain an unsettled 
question. Nothing is known of St. Mark except 
that tradition which connects him with John Mark 
of the Acts, reputed to be a son of the Mary, 
whose house in Jerusalem was the meeting place 
of the early Church. It is quite likely that at the 
home of Mark’s father the Last Supper was cele- 
brated. John Mark was a cousin of Barnabas, 
and accompanied Paul and Barnabas upon their 
first missionary journey. He was the cause of the 
sharp dispute between the two great missionaries, 
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and if culpable was afterward completely for- 
given. He surely was trusted by St. Paul in his 
Roman imprisonment. He evidently enjoyed a 
period of close intimacy with Peter, and more 
than likely a close friendship existed between 
them for years. Peter calls him his ‘‘son.’’ 

It may be safely allowed that St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel is peculiarly adapted for the use of Romans— 
that is, for citizens of the Roman Empire; and 
that ten Latin words, such as legio, centurio, quad- 
rans, flagellere, etc., some of them peculiar to 
Mark, occur in St. Peter’s Gospel. Of course 
Mark knew Latin. He had a Latin name, and 
the Peshito version of the New Testament adds 
at the end of his Gospel, ‘‘End of the Holy Gos- 
pel of the preaching of Mark, who spoke and 
preached in Latin at Rome.’’ But certainly this 
will argue nothing to those who discredit the story 
of Peter’s residence in the city of Rome. 

Barnabas was from Cyprus, and thither Mark 
once certainly accompanied him. Peter, Mark, 
and Barnabas all labored in Antioch. They were 
frequently together at Jerusalem, and Peter and 
Mark for a time at least had their residence there. 
It was to the house of Mark’s mother that Peter 
repaired immediately upon his release from 
prison. Then there is a tradition about Mark’s 
residence and work at Alexandria, and Peter is 
supposed to have labored there also. Indeed, 
Chrysostom reports that the Gospel of Mark was 
first published at Alexandria. But in addition 
to these places where they must have worked to- 
gether, there is the veritable Babylon in Meso- 
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potamia where, among the Jewish residents, St. 
Peter in company with Mark preached the gos- 
pel. That they were together is shown by 1 Peter 
5:13, where occur the words, ‘‘The Church that 
is at Babylon saluteth you; and so doth Marcus 
my son.’? Mark knew Latin and probably Peter 
did not. Though Greek was almost everywhere 
spoken, yet on many occasions in their travels 
a knowledge of Latin would have been of great 
service, and St. Mark himself may well have 
preached in Latin on many occasions before he 
went to Rome. These Latinisms, therefore, which 
characterize his Gospel might as well have crept 
in during his residence in any one of the numerous 
cities of the empire which he visited. But at some 
place, improbably Rome, these gospel itinerants 
pursuing their labors were thrown into that in- 
timate fellowship out of which it came to pass 
that St. Mark, acting as scribe for St. Peter, and 
perhaps exercising also some slight editorial su- 
pervision, preserved fior us the second Gospel. 
Certainly the spirit of St. Peter animates the 
work of Mark the evangelist. Perhaps they were 
of kindred nature, and the impetuous energy and 
vividness of St. Peter found in Mark one of his 
own temper, especially capable of reproducing 
those characteristics. St. Peter’s is the Gospel of 
energy and action. Swift and incisive, like a 
Roman legion on the march, it sweeps through 
the list of miraculous events. Forty-one times 
in those brief chapters the Greek word «ééws 
‘immediately’? occurs. St. Matthew is didactic, 
and pauses to narrate ten parables which are 
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recorded nowhere else. St. Luke enumerates 
eleven parables peculiar to his Gospel, but St. 
Peter is so taken up with the active scenes of 
Christ’s ministry and the kaleidoscopic changes 
in it that he gives only four parables all told, and 
only one of these, the seed growing secretely, is 
not found elsewhere. He had a penchant for 
miracles, but all save two of these are mentioned 
by the other evangelists. His narrative nowhere 
attempts to connect itself with the old dispensa- 
tion like St. Matthew, nor does it enter into the 
fuller meaning of the new covenant so elaborately 
set forth by St. John. Energetic, independent, 
and almost breathless, Peter hurries us through 
the life of Christ, until we feel as the apostles who 
‘‘had no leisure so much as to eat.’’ 

The minuteness and particularity of the Gospel 
fit into the supposition that it is the real work of 
an eye witness, and thus belongs to Peter rather 
than to Mark. We have in it repeated details of 
place, person, number, and time. Mark says that 
Jesus stood ‘‘over against the treasury’ or that 
He was ‘‘by the seashore.’? From this same 
Gospel we learn that the spies who came to catch 
Jesus in His words were ‘‘scribes from Jerusa- 
lem.’’ The swine that ran down the steep place 
into the sea ‘‘were in number about two thou- 
sand.’’ Particular events are mentioned ag hav- 
ing occurred about ‘‘the third hour of the day,’’ 
or ‘‘at eventide.’”? The style is as pictorial as 
though the author had carried one of our modern 
kodaks and refreshed his memory by looking at 
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the pictures as he wrote. In the description of 
the storm on the lake we get a picture of the utter 
weariness of Jesus as He sleeps on the leather 
cushion of the steersman at the stern. The second 
Gospel account of the feeding of the multitude 
says that they sat down on the green grass, and 
that they looked, dressed in their Passover attire, 
and sitting in companies of fifty, like big flower 
beds. At the Transfiguration the glorious Lord 
shone above the whiteness of Hermon’s snows, 
and it is in the contrast which Peter makes be- 
tween the peace and radiance of the mount and 
the agonizing convulsions of the demoniac boy be- 
low that Raphael gets the suggestion for his im- 
mortal picture of the Transfiguration. 

In conformity to this view of St. Peter’s au- 
thorship we find passages in Mark where the apos- 
tle is specifically mentioned, and where he is omit- 
_ ted by the other evangelists in the parallels. For 
example, it was Peter who followed our Lord on 
the morning after the Capernaum miracles;* it 
was he that drew attention to the rapid withering 
of the fig tree; it was he, in company with three 
- others, who asked about the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and to him especially among the apostles the 
angel at the tomb directed that the women should 
announce the resurrection. On the other hand, 
his authorship seems to require that the walking 
on the sea should be omitted, that no mention 
should be made of the fact that it was he who took 


1Mark 1:36; 11:21; 13:38; 16:7; 14: 28-81; 9:33; and compare Mark 8: 29, 
80, with Matthew 16: 17-19. 
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the stater from the fish’s mouth. Neither does 
Mark mention that Peter was the rock on which 
the Church should be built. 

The Gospel is impregnated with the same spirit 
of catholicity which characterized Peter when the 
few short years of his provincial narrowness had 
been outgrown. As a whole, it deserves for him 
the Leonine symbol which art gives from the four- 
fold cherubic chariot to St. Mark. Majesty, swift- 
ness, and power are felt in every line. The stern 
practical Romans in the legion by the Euphrates, 
in camp in Egypt, or marching on the great Ro- 
man highways, were sure to recognize in St. 
Peter’s history of our Lord, a man and yet a God; 
a crucified Savior and yet a conqueror. Jesus — 
Christ, like every true Roman, was a conqueror. 
No opposition could stop His progress for one 
moment, nor could death defeat the ‘‘triumph’’ 
which He was to celebrate in the streets of every 
city of the world. 

We have also among the literary products of 
St. Peter two strong and universally admired 
Epistles. To some crities the second letter is in- 
ferior in merit and style to the first, but both are 
unique in epistolary literature. In St. Peter’s 
first letter we come again upon the fervid mind 
and picturesque utterance which is so attractive 
in the Gospel of Mark. That the Epistle was 
written by Peter, and the same is true of the 
second letter, though less in degree, is attested 
by clause after clause that gives indubitable and 
subtle evidence of the events with which Peter 
was certainly connected. But it is a larger and 
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more profoundly spiritual Peter who now ad- 
dresses us. He has learned to know himself. All 
_ of his faculties have been developed by training 
and enriched by experience. He had disciplined 
and exercised his energies and powers, and with 
perseverance and fidelity had brought them into 
full subjection to his Master’s will. His earlier 
catholicity had become gentle and comprehensive. 
He has all the authoritative dignity in these let- 
ters of St. James, but is without his uncompro- 
mising sternness. Like St. Paul, he has insight 
into Christian truth and yet is free from the con- 
troversial passion which pervades Galatians and 
Romans. As evidenced by his letters, Peter had 
attained to the serenity which St. John long after- 
wards illustrated, and shows himself in thought, 
analysis, and exhortation to be the chief of the 
apostles. Free from every trace of bitterness, 
speaking of St. Paul and his coadjutors as stand- 
ing ‘‘in the true Grace of God,’’ showing a knowl- 
edge of the writings of Luke and Paul extant at 
the time, the first epistle at least deserves a place 
as a composition along with the best work of St. 
Paul and the writer of the Hebrews. 

The date and place of the composition of the 
first epistle is unknown. Less even may be pred- 
icated concerning the second letter, which bears 
marks of resemblance to St. Jude. Our knowledge 
of Peter ends with the scene in which he figured 
at Antioch. After that the epistles which bear 
his name are the only sources of information con- 
cerning him. Judging from these we conclude that 
his work as an apostle took him eastward to the 
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city on the Euphrates which was near to the site 
and had inherited the ancient name of Babylon. 
There it would seem that Mark, after working 
with Barnabas and visiting St. Paul in Rome, 
joined him. If Mark came almost directly from 
Rome, which is more than likely, he probably bore 
a message to St. Peter from St. Paul. Or it may 
have been Sylvanus, by whom he forwarded the 
first epistle, who brought him news of the perse- 
eution which had broken out in many sections of 
the empire. The state of things described in the 
first epistle of Peter, and still more definitely in 
the second, exactly corresponds to that which we 
find suggested in St. Paul’s epistles to Timothy, 
and we can not go far wrong in ascribing them to 
the same period. A wave of enmity and perse- 
cution directed against all who bore the Christian 
name was flowing over the whole empire. Rulers 
in the provinces were no doubt quick to follow the 
lead of Nero at the capital, and in this way it may 
have come about that the martyrdoms of Peter 
and Paul, commonly referred to the Neronian 
persecution, took place. If so, two widely sepa- 
rated portions of the empire at about the same 
time were watered with the blood of the two great 
‘‘pillars’’ of the Church. 

In such a time St. Peter felt that he could not 
withhold words of comfort and counsel from those 
who suffered. This undoubtedly wag the occasion 
of the first letter, and the second, unless it pre- 
ceded the first letter, must have followed close 
upon it. In conformity with the partition treaty 
arranged long before with St. Paul, Peter con- 
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fined his letters to those of the Christian com- 
munity in Asia who were of the circumcision. The 
Churches addressed were partly located in terri- 
tory visited by St. Paul, but Peter assumes no 
authority over the Gentile Churches. With a rare 
repression he writes only to those who look to 
him as their especial apostle. We may well be- 
lieve, however, that the Gentiles were not shut 
out from his thoughts and prayers. Nothing in 
the letter shows that he was cognizant of any 
controversy or heresy needing special warning 
and reproof, and in both epistles he shows the 
anxious desire to appear at one in mind and heart 
with St. Paul. An analysis of either epistle is 
unnecessary. 

The catholic epistle of James is another book 
of the New Testament which owes its origin to an 
apostle, though there has been an interminable 
discussion both as to its genuineness and author- 
ship. The term ‘‘General Epistle,’’ applied to 
Jude as well, refers to the Universal Church in 
which it was circulated and to the wide circle of 
readers to whom it was addressed, rather than 
to the comprehensiveness of the truths of Chris- 
tianity which it sets forth. In the early Christian 
centuries catholicity meant rather extent than 
content. Everything which indicated the rapid 
spread of the gospel was dwelt upon, and both 
Justin Martyr’ and Augustine employed the 

1“There is not one single race of men, whether barbarians or 
Greeks, or whatever they may be called, nomads or vagrants, or herds- 
men living in tents, among whom prayers and giving of thanks are not 


offered through the name of the crucifled, Jesus to the Father and 
Oreator of all things.’”’—Justin Martyr, Trypho, OX VIII. 
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phrase ‘‘catholic’’ to declare that Christianity had 
become diffused throughout the whole world. By 
this collective term seven epistles, those of James, 
Peter, John, and Jude, none of them addressed to 
any particular Church, were differentiated from 
the four Gospels and the epistles of St. Paul. 

It may be worth while also to notice that in 
the most ancient arrangement of the books of the 
New Testament the catholic epistles followed im- 
mediately after the Acts. Through the influence 
of Jerome, who compiled the Vulgate at the re- 
quest of Pope Damasus I, the order of the books 
has been changed for the whole Western Church. 
This oldest order, appropriate because based upon 
affinities of thought and textual history, was fol- 
lowed by Athanasius and the Council of Laodicea. 
An attempt has been made to restore this old or- 
der by Tischendorf and later still by Westcott and 
Hort, but it is doubtful whether even such pow- 
erful authorities as these will avail to re-establish 
the catholic epistles in the order which they orig- 
inally occupied. Their position is imbedded in 
the common mind by the use of the authorized 
version, and is seemingly unchangeable. The or- 
der in which these catholic epistles are usually 
arranged is not quite constant, but St. James 
usually appeared first. This may have occurred 
because James was the first bishop at Jerusalem, 
and the arrangement of the seven letters indicates 
the chronological precedence of James, Peter, and 
John. 

We have already indicated the opinion that the 
James who composed this epistle was the apostle 
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James the Less. The one thing seriously against 
this view is that the writer does not claim to be 
an apostle and the hesitation on the part of the 
early Church to receive the epistle of James. 
This ought not to have occurred if the Apostle 
James at that time was its reputed author. These 
are valid objections and carry some weight, but 
another chain of argument leads directly to James 
the Less as the author of the epistle. 

It is possible to identify as one and the same 
person James the Less and ‘‘James the Lord’s 
Brother.’? Indeed, it is improbable that the 
Church at Jerusalem on the death of James major 
should turn to another James who was not con- 
verted until after the resurrection, and make him 
the head of the ecclesia, passing by the cousin of 
the Lord, of a prominent family, and one of the 
apostolic band. The close sympathy of this James 
with Peter in the earliest years after the resur- 
rection points to a preceding period of friendship 
and co-operation. The writing plainly proceeds 
from one of the most prominent and striking fig- 
ures in the apostolic age, and the hesitancy in 
the Gentile wing of the Church in accepting it is 
not an insuperable difficulty. The doctrine of the 
epistle might easily be wrested to mean disap- 
proval of the liberty claimed by the Paulinists, 
and this branch of the Church was so large and 
so widespread as to blight its reception almost 
everywhere. 

The Jewish-Christian thought of the epistle, 
as it can not escape observation, needs no com- 
ment. James the Less evidently could not under- 
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stand the mystery of evangelical ‘‘freedom,’’ dis- 
closed to the daring genius of St. Paul. St. James 
was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a rigid observer 
of the Mosaic ritual, and if we may trust the tra- 
dition, a regular worshiper in the temple, and a 
strenuous advocate of the privileges of the chosen 
people. He was a Nazarite and an ascetic, and 
his faithfulness in rebuking the sins of his time, 
wealth and insincerity, may well have hastened, if 
it did not immediately occasion, his death. Never- 
theless, those who speak depreciatingly of the 
epistle do it a great injustice. It sounds a differ- 
ent, but not a discordant, message to the Church. 
of Christ. One whole phase of Christian thinking 
would be lost without it, and the most shining 
example of the reproof and rebuke which the 
Christian ministry must at times employ would 
have remained unexemplified. 

Having accepted James the Less as the author 
of the General Epistle of James, the authorship 
of Jude is practically settled. Tertullian, Origen, 
and Augustine all speak of the author of Jude as 
an apostle. The author does not himself claim 
apostleship, but he does expressly declare that 
he is a brother of James—and who but James 
the apostle and head of the Church at Jerusalem 
could be meant? The fact that neither James nor 
Jude calls himself the Lord’s brother adds prob- 
ability to the fact that both were cousins of Jesus. 
The same reasons which militated against the re- 
ception and use of the Epistle of James prevailed 
likewise in the case of Jude. The Epistle of Jude 
had much more approval among the fathers than 
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James, and this is probably to be explained by 
its close resemblance to Peter. If the chiefest of 
the apostles quoted the Epistle of Jude, the read- 
ier acceptance granted to it is easily understood. 

Jude, like James, was evidently pro-Jewish 
in his sympathies, and writes for those of his 
countrymen who had accepted the Christian faith, 
although the attempt to locate those to whom he 
addressed himself has altogether failed. He 
seems to have his brother’s letter in mind as he 
wrote, and wishes that his own epistle should be 
taken in conjunction with that of James. He too 
deals with grave errors of conduct, and denounces 
grosser sins than those reprobated by St. James. 
His fiery indignation, roused apparently against 
the sensual impurities of the false teachers with 
whom he had to deal, signifies a later date for the 
epistle. The third verse seems to mean that he 
was about to write a fuller letter, but had been 
diverted from his purpose by the threatening er- 
rors demanding instant protest. Jude is especially 
valuable in that it shows how false was the esti- 
mate that some have formed about the immaculate 
purity of the early Church. Tares as well as 
wheat grew in the first fields of the Christian 
Church, and the great dragnet let down into the 
sea of the world gathered bad fish from the very 
beginning. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LITERARY PRODUCT OF THE TWELVE—JOHN. 


St. JoHN occupies a unique place in Christian 
annals. He belongs first of all to the apostolic 
age. He participated in its labors along with 
Peter; was, according to St. Paul, one of the three 
pillars of the Faith, and by the consensus of tra- 
dition contributed greatly to the extension and 
success of the Apostolic Church in Asia. Prob- 
ably the youngest of the apostles, he brought to 
the apostolate that rare effectiveness which youth 
with its ardor, courage, and high hope is only 
able to afford. 

But St. John is connected also with the history 
of the Christian Church. The apostolic age 
proper ends about the year 70 A. D., closely fol- 
lowing upon the death of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
So important was the influence of John for thirty 
years thereafter that it may properly be called the 
Johannine period of Church history. It was cer- 
tainly post-apostolic. The last chapter of John’s 
Gospel must have been appended at almost the 
extreme end of the century, when time had elapsed 
for the circulation of the widespread error which 
he there corrects. The Synoptic Gospels had long 
been in use. The transition from the generation 
which had known the apostles and had heard from 
the lips of eyewitnesses the wonders of Christ’s 
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ministry had already taken place. The men who 
were the trained leaders and apologists of Chris- 
tianity at the opening of the second century had 
already claimed their pre-eminence before the 
passing of John. And among these and the maker 
of Christian history along with them stood the 
apostle of love and light, the expounder of the 
doctrine of the Logos, by whose living witness the 
faith is made virile and indubitable beyond the 
first century of our era. St. John belongs to both 
periods, and is himself the link which welds them 
into one. The apostolic age and the history of the 
Christian age touch in him. 

No other New Testament writer except St. 
John has left us so full an account of the circum- 
stances with which he began his career as a writer 
and the reasons which induced him to enter upon 
it. At the close of Chapter XX of his Gospel, 
which no doubt ended the first edition of it, he 
says, ‘‘But these are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
believing ye might have life through His name.”’ 

Again in his first epistle he says, ‘‘That which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that 
ye also may have fellowship with us; and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ: And these things we write unto 
you that your joy may be full.’’ 

Besides these quotations there is oné incident 
in the latter half of his life of which we have a 
complete account, and which we may accept as en- 
tirely trustworthy, which bears directly upon his 
work as a writer. He says that he was on the 
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lonely ‘‘isle called Patmos, for the Word of God 
and the testimony of Jesus Christ.’’ Hither he 
was there to receive the word of inspiration, and 
to write down in quiet and seclusion what his busy 
life in Ephesus did not permit him to do, or, as 
is more generally believed, he was banished 
thither for his preaching and loyalty to Christ. 
Lonely islands were in that age favorite places 
of banishment, and Patmos was lonely enough to 
meet all the conditions of pagan hatred. It was 
on the ‘‘Lord’s Day,’’ and perhaps the prophecy 
of Daniel, whose spirit and imagery suffuses the 
book of Revelation, was in his hand. Thinking 
with intense concern of his Churches, and shud- 
dering at the ravening wolves of persecution 
which Nero had let loose upon the flock of Christ, 
his spiritual absorption deepened until he was ‘‘in 
the Spirit,’’ and he became conscious of the divine 
vocation to write as well as preach. 

His ear was first addressed. He heard behind 
him ‘‘a great voice as of a trumpet’? which said, 
“‘T am Alpha and Omega,’’ ete. These, the first 
and last letters of the Greek alphabet, as they in- 
clude everything which can be expressed in the 
Greek language, clearly mark the call to write. 
There could be no mistake about its meaning, as 
the voice proceeded to instruct John to write in 
a book what should be divinely communicated to 
him, and send it to the Churches of Asia, of which 
he was an elder, and over which he was the apos- 
tolic superintendent. 

His eye was next appealed to. Turning in the 
direction in which the voice addressed him, he 
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was awed and subdued by a vision of the glorified 
Head of the Church. The Son of man stood in 
the midst of the seven golden candlesticks, sym- 
bolizing the seven Churches of his province. The 
superhuman figure was clothed as a priest, hav- 
ing on the ‘‘garment’’ and ‘‘his head and his 
hairs, white like wool,’’ were symbols of his 
priestly purity. His feet were fine brass, irre- 

_ gistibly strong and able to bear any burden of sin 
which his followers might lay upon him. His 
prophetic character was indicated by a voice as 
mystic and subduing as the manifold murmur of 
the ocean, and out of his mouth went a sharp two- 
edged sword, indicative that he was both king and 
judge. As St. Paul on the Damascus road was 
struck to the earth, so St. John, blinded by the vi- 
sion, fell as a dead man. But the divine figure 
bent over him, and after having lifted him up in- 
structed him that the vision was a special prep- 
aration for the writing of the books he was to give 
to the world. Thus with a ceremony and solem- 
nity nowhere surpassed, St. John entered upon his 
work as a writer, and through him the trumpet 
voice of God began to sound to numberless gen- 
erations and about the world. 

And, save St. Paul, no other contributor to the 
New Testament has so indelibly impressed him- 
self upon the Church and Christian theology as 
St John. Even the least admirable of his compo- 
sitions, the Apocalypse, has been in every period 
of persecution a consolation to the Church, and to 
this book the Christian world is almost wholly 
indebted for the imagery of heaven. Its gates of 
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pearl, its jasper foundation, and the water of its 
river of life have fixed themselves into the con- 
sciousness as well as the literature of the Church. 
The phrase ‘‘love one another’’ of the first epistle 
makes all his letters worthy of preservation 
through the ages. The preface to his Gospel fur- 
nishes those words which are distinctive in the 
vocabulary of spiritual definitions. ‘‘The life,’’ 
‘*the light,’’ ‘‘the truth,’’ ‘‘glory,’’ and ‘‘grace’’ 
lift the thought at once from the things of time 
and sense to the unseen and eternal.t The spir- 
itual depth and penetration of his writings are 
illustrated in the term Logos commonly and right- 
fully associated with St. John. The Logos doc- 
trine is rooted in the soil of the Old Testament, 
but it came in the writings of St. John to include 
all of the great facts of the incarnation both past 
and future, for which there is no other termi- 
nology of phrase or sentence so comprehensive. 
‘‘The Word was made flesh’’ is the one sufficient 
utterance which centers the redemptive scheme in 
the heart of God, and declares its embodiment 
among men in the person of Jesus Christ. Beyond 
the awful simplicity of this statement, apostles 
and theologians of Christianity in their attempts 
to utter the vast truths of redemption have been 
unable to progress. 


1And apart from forms of expression with which all are early 
familiarized, there is no other book inthe Bible which has furnished 
80 many figures of the Person and work of Christ, which have passed 
into the common use of Christians, as the Gospel of St.John. “I am 
the bread of life; “I am the light of the world ;” ‘*I am the good shep- 
herd;” “TI am the vine;” are the words which have guided the thoughts 
of believers from the first ages.—Westcott, Origin of the Four Gospels, 
page 271. 
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He transcends even St. Paul on particular sub- 
jects. Take the thought of the vicariousness of 
love. St. Paul left it in its outward and legal 
relations, but St. John never left it until he had 
fixed it in the very bosom of God, from which all 
love emanates. He meets, as no other New Testa- 
ment writer does, the need which all sinners feel 
for a mystical union with the Holy One. Salva- 
tion with St. Paul is a divine declaration. With 
St. John it is a divine impartation. While in the 
last analysis the two types of doctrine which they 
represent meet and blend, yet St. John should 
be more studied, if not in the interest of Christian 
thinking, at least for the promotion of Christian 
life. Paul argues out the truth, but there are 
places in his magnificent logic where the common 
mind must concern itself with the result rather 
than the procession of its syllogisms. John illus- 
trates the meditative and intuitive order of mind. 
He saw the truth and confidently declared it, 
knowing full well that those who have eyes to 
see will discern the truth and accept it. St. John 
is deductive. His religious ideas are compre- 
hended in a few elementary principles which are 
never lost sight of and from which are derived all 
the various experiences imparted to men, and all 
the duties we owe to God and our neighbor. By 
figures of speech difficult to explain, and which 
carry a weight of thought whose full meaning is 
not easily grasped, he set forth the larger and 
richer life which Christ gave to men, and indicated 
how its benefits may be appreciated by partaking 
of His precious body and blood. 
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In style, John is a model of simplicity. His 
constructions are without exception obvious. It 
has been noted that he never uses the Optative. 
He adds his clauses rather than subordinates 
them, and uses the direct form of narrative when 
indirect address would.seem more natural. From 
his Greek, though not from his thought, it has been 
frequently argued that John was an unlearned 
man. He is circumstantial and fond of repetition, 
as even the casual reader of the introduction to 
his Gospel is compelled to notice. A certain paral- 
lelism grows out of this repetition. Moreover, he 
is particular to distinguish the persons speaking 
in the dialogues which he reports. The combined 
effect of these characteristics is to make his style 
marvelous for power and conviction. The sen- 
tences fix themselves in the memory, and from his 
Gospel, Apocalypse, and Epistles there are many 
terms of thought and expression which have the 
quality of persistency no matter into what lan- 
guage they may be translated. 

The method of his composition deserves at 
least passing mention. It takes in the Apocalypse 
the form of great panoramas, which move before 
the eye so real and so obliterative of everything 
else that it is comparable only to Daniel and the 
nearly contemporary Apocalypses of Enoch, Hs- 
dras, and Baruch. The Epistles are less distinct- 
ive, but in his Gospel we meet again the peculiari- 
ties of an allegorical method which differentiates 
him from all other writers of the period. It is 
impossible to pass from the Synoptic Gospels to 
that of John without feeling that the transition 
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involves the passage from one world of thought 
to another. The Synoptic Gospels give the expe- 
riences of the many. They record its very begin- 
ning. They recount incidents of journey by sea 
and field, miracles of teaching and healing, and 
connect them all with Jesus Christ, and prove 
Him the long expected Messiah. Though John 
bases his Gospel on the same essential facts, yet 
it contains less of history, and what history there 
is, is idealized by the deep eyes of John’s soul, 
which saw and interpreted it. Parables and mira- 
cles light up every chapter of the Synoptists. St. 
John busied himself with the Eternal, of which 
miracles were a feeble revelation. He neither 
adds a parable nor repeats one. But he expanded 
the mission of John the Baptist, the conversation 
with the Samaritan woman, the talk with Nico- 
demus, the discourses of our Lord, and the great 
high priestly prayer, until they seemed like sus- 
tained orations of the Infinite Voice which paused 
at times to speak the miracles which Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke narrated. That God was a Spirit; 
that they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth; that except a man be born of 
the Spirit he can not enter the Kingdom of God; 
that unless a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die it abideth alone; and ‘‘that Jesus was the 
bread of life,’’ and ‘‘the resurrection and the 
life,’’ and if He were lifted up He would draw 
all men unto Him, were the elusive but pregnant 
truths he disengaged from the material and mi- 
raculous occurrences which he, in common with the 
others, witnessed. Christ’s parables were alle- 
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gories, and His miracles were burning bushes on 
which divine truth glowed for eyes like his own 
to spiritually interpret. Absorbing love and un- 
wearied intuition make John’s Gospel a devo- 
tional commentary on that of the Synoptists. It 
is the afterglow of three great Gospels. 

There is every reason to suppose that St. John 
had a long residence in Ephesus, and that all of 
his writing was either done there or in the inter- 
vals of his presupposed absence from the city by 
banishment or on tours of visitation to the 
Churches. Hints from the Pauline epistles lead us 
to infer that the Ephesian Church was greatly 
torn and distracted after Paul’s departure, and 
reference made to it in the Apocalypse shows it 
flourishing and prosperous. It must have there- 
fore had a reconstitution in order to deserve the 
prominence there assigned to it. This refound- 
ing of the Church in Ephesus is credited to John, 
and the argument for it is invulnerable unless it 
could be shown that John never lived in that city. 

After the death of Peter and Paul, and from 
about the time of their passing from active leader- 
ship in the Church, John dwelt in Ephesus and 
governed the Church there. The first and suf- 
ficient proof of this fact is found in the Apocalypse 
itself. If John wrote it, and the Johannine au- 
thorship grows clearer with each year, that proves 
his residence in Ephesus. If another wrote it 
under his name, and it must be admitted that great 
names were in those times used to heighten the ef- 
fect of less important writers, we shall still come 
to the same conclusion. No one would have ven- 
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tured to represent John as living in Ephesus if he 
had not been certain of the fact. 

To this a second proof may be added, dating 
from the reign of Commodus. It was under that 
emperor that Ireneus wrote a much discussed 
letter to Florinus. The letter, whose authenticity 
can not be reasonably disputed, and which is al- 
lowed to be genuine by even extreme critics, pur- 
ports to give what Ireneus had heard in his youth 
from Polycarp of Symrna. In it he substantially 
confirms what he says elsewhere of John the apos- 
tle; that he lived in Ephesus until the reign of 
Trajan, and that he composed his Gospel there. 
There may have been another John the Presbyter 
in the second century living at Ephesus, though 
the reasons for granting this are inconclusive. 
More likely the title of ‘‘Presbyter’’ belonged 
also to John the apostle. But it is plain that 
Treneus did not confuse John the apostle with 
another John who was a Presbyter, as he never 
mentions the latter. The Ephesian residence of 
John rests therefore not on tradition, but on doc- 
umentary evidence. 

But in addition it is manifest and unmistakable 
that the Johannine literature belonged to Asia 
Minor. In Ephesus and Alexandria, earlier in 
the former place than in the latter, Christianity 
early became a philosophy. We gather from 
Treneus that Polycarp had already founded a 
school in Symrna, made up of men of every class 
and attracting social circles of the highest culture. 
In the Easter controversy it was the Churches of 
Asia Minor, with Ephesus at their head, which 
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celebrated the great festival of. Easter with the 
Hucharist on the fourteenth Nisan. The fourth 
Gospel is the only one that gives that date to the 
crucifixion. Conjoined with these things, the in- 
dications of the Logos doctrine contained in the 
Apocalypse, and that both books introduced the 
term as applying to Christ; that in both He is 
spoken of as the victim Lamb; that both Apoca- 
lypse and Gospel call Christ the ‘‘Word;”’ in both 
we read of the living waters, and both give promi- 
nence to the prophecy of Zechariah, ‘‘They shall 
look on Him whom they have pierced,’’ and the 
argument rises to convincing certainty that both 
have the same author. We are justified, therefore, 
in placing their composition in the city where the 
Logos idea originated—Ephesus. 

Though the Apocalypse stands last in the Bible 
it is almost certainly the first of John’s writing. 
This is proven by the account it gives of his call 
to authorship and by the stage of development it 
shows his mind had reached. But more even than 
the above reasons, sufficient in themselves, are the 
indications of the storm and stress prevailing at 
the time of its composition. Indeed, so wide is 
the contrast with the peace and serenity which 
pervade his later writings, that some have been 
able to doubt whether they could emanate from 
the same man who wrote the book of Revelation. 
We must keep in mind, however, that the Gospel 
and at least one of the epistles was written twenty- 
five or thirty years later than the Apocalypse. 
Bearing upon the point of St. John’s mental de- 
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velopment Canon Farrar says: ‘‘It must be re- 
garded as a psychological impossibility that St. 
John should have written the Gospels in extreme 
old age in Greek, which, though unidiomatic in 
construction, is comparatively pure: and yet some 
years later should have written the Apocalypse 
in Greek more rugged and solecistic than that of 
any other book in the New Testament, and even 
than all of but the very worst parts of the Sep- 
tuagint. It is still more impossible that John 
should have retrogressed from the supreme calm- 
ness and absolute spirituality of the Gospel and 
the first epistle to the cruder symbolism, the tu- 
multuous agitation, the intense Judaism, the fiercer 
denunciation, the more human tone, and more im- 
perfect treatment of the Apocalypse. It would be 
nothing short of retrogression to pass from the 
abstract and absolute forms in which the Gospel 
and epistle set forth to us the conflict of good 
with evil to the Kabalism of numbers and the 
symbolism of strange figures: from the most 
ethereal regions of Christian thought to scarlet 
dragons and hell-born frogs, from reaches of spir- 
itual assurance, in which the pure azure of con- 
templation seems to be unstained by any earthly 
cloud, to dim images of plague and war in which 
cries of vengeance breathe through an atmosphere 
which is lurid with fire and blood.’”* 

An apocalypse is essentially and of necessity 
a cryptograph to the uninitiated. St. John began 
to write in perilous days; perilous not only to 


1Farrar’s Messages of the Books, 
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himself but to the whole Christian community. 
The one good explanation for the certain breaking 
off by Luke in his narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles is that he had proceeded as far as it was 
safe to go. St. Paul thought it wise to speak with 
studied reticence of ‘‘the man of sin,’’? and no 
doubt some of the difficulty which literalists have 
injected into the Thessalonian passage with re- 
gard to the second coming rose out of his intended 
obscurity. Unquestionably these same influences 
operated upon St. John. Horrible prodigies were 
discerned almost every week and in widely sepa- 
rated localities. The Parthian war filled the pub- 
lic mind. There was an earthquake in Phrygia, 
the pestilence was slowly making its way from the 
Hast, and the empire was terrified at its coming. 
The slaughter of Christians by Nero had caused 
the Church to tremble. A devil was on the throne; 
beasts and false prophets held their nameless or- 
gies in the cities of the empire. The world was 
dying by poison, suicide, and slaughter, and hov- 
ering just beyond the military outposts of civili- 
zation were hordes of barbarians, ready like wild 
beasts of prey to rush in and glut their hunger 
upon it. Men of Jewish descent might well justify 
themselves in the gloomiest forebodings. Vespa- 
sian had already begun his campaign of unparal- 
leled cruelties in Asia Minor. The Romans were 
already setting their battering rams without the 
gates of Jerusalem. Whatever intrigue and cor- 
ruption might be able to accomplish at Rome, the 
Holy City was doomed. Faction, fanaticism, and 
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famine were already pounding at her gates harder 
than the rams of Titus. 

The general meaning’ of the revelation is 
therefore understood, even if many of its details 
remain an insoluble enigma. The key to it is 
Nero the ‘‘wild beast,’’ and the Jewish rebellion 
which at the time of its composition threatened 
in its sanguinary process to overwhelm the mother 
city at Jerusalem. We can hardly fail to identify 
the ‘‘lion’’ of Second Timothy as Nero. It would 
have been as easy for Paul to have written out the 
emperor’s name. It helped to assure the safe 
transmission of that priceless letter to Timothy 
by substituting the word lion for Nero. The pas- 
sage carries a fuller meaning when it is thus re- 
touched, and we can picture with such a key the 
awful peril of the apostle when, without a depre- 
cator, he faced the inhuman Anti-Christ. 

The reference to the Church at Jerusalem is 
equally clear. The star-crowned woman is the 
Church of the true Israel, and the man-child to 
whom she gives birth is the Christian Church. 
The scarlet dragon with seven heads and ten 
horns, who seeks to devour the child, is the Roman 
Empire. But the woman, the mother Church at Je- 
rusalem, flees to the wilderness, a historical put- 
ting of the transfer of the Christian community 
before the siege of Jerusalem to Petra on the 
edge of the Arabian desert. Knowing these two 


1That the beasts (18:1 seq.; 17:3 seq.) is the Roman Empire; that the 
seven heads are seven emperors; that the woman (17:3-9) is the city of 
Rome; that the ten horns (see chapters 13: 1-17, 8-12) are imperial govern- 
ors; all this is now beyond dispute. Also it is settled that a Roman 
governor will be the anti-Christ.—Harnack, Encycl. Brit. See Art. 
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facts, the book of Revelation is no longer a sealed 
volume, and we are able to fill in from secular 
history the main events which at that epoch 
crowded the horizon of the world and claimed the 
attention of St. John. 

The New Testament Canon would be the 
poorer without the Apocalypse. St. John is all 
the more the ‘‘Son of Thunder,’’ because in the 
first great crisis of the Christian Church, when its 
very existence was threatened by the ‘‘deadly 
combination of Judaism and Paganism, each at 
the Nadir of their degradation,’’ he was able to 
sound a clarion blast on the trumpet of comfort 
and hope. The leadership of the Church had 
fallen to him, and his first act upon its assumption 
was to nerve the Church for further martyrdoms 
by sounding a pean over the Neronian victims 
and breathing a prophecy of ultimate triumph to 
the Church. At the last all of Christ’s enemies 
shall be overthrown. All tyrannies, whether 
garbed in religion as at Jerusalem, or sitting on 
the throne of the world as at Rome, should totter 
and fall. Thus the Apocalypse utters the lan- 
guage of immortal confidence in God and encour- 
ages Christians to patient endurance in tribula- 
tion by setting before them the rainbow of hope. 

‘The second and third epistles of John were 
the next in order of his writing following the 
Apocalypse. They do not bear his name. Their 
brevity, the absence from them of special teach- 
ing, and their personal and unimportant character 
goes far to answer all the doubts about their au- 
thenticity. They were classed by Eusebius among 
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the disputed books, and Origen mentions the fact 
that their authorship was in question, though both 
used them as written by the apostle. They are 
not included in the Peshito version of the New 
Testament. Irenzus quotes the second epistle as 
written by John, and Clement of Alexandria men- 
tions the ‘‘greater epistle,’’ showing that there 
were other letters which he distinctly credited to 
St. John, though not specifying those to which he 
refers. 

The second epistle is closely connected with 
the first and longest letter, about whose authen- 
ticity only the Iconoclasts express a doubt. Hight 
of its thirteen verses can be matched with verses 
from the first epistle. So far as there is any 
teaching, the second is identical with the longer, 
and as we think, the later letter. Moreover, it 
is as closely joined to the third epistle. The 
writer designates himself by the same title in 
both, the same formula, ‘‘The elder unto 
whom I love in truth’’ opens both. Hach con- 
tains the same expression of gratification and 
the same ground of joy. Both letters promise a 
visit in identical terms. There is nothing in ei- 
ther that justifies a ground for suspicion of for- 
gery, and as they are so closely linked to each 
other, and as the second is by the same author 
as the first, and therefore undoubtedly Johannine, 
neither their authenticity nor their place in the 
Ganon ought to be called into question. They give 
us glimpses of the Christian Church in the closing 
years of the first century. As such they are valu- 
able. Ambitious men were abroad; Christian 
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hospitality was freely offered and often shown to 
the wrong persons; errors of doctrine were pro- 
mulgated; and men with no certain means of live- 
lihood chose the calling of evangelists for the pur- 
pose of self-support. A Church needed to be ad: 
monished, and in anticipation of a speedy visit 
St. John forwarded the second epistle to be read 
to the congregation. The thanks of a Christian 
community were due to Gaius, and John the apos- 
tle and head of the organized body tendered these 
thanks to him in the form of a third letter. 

In the Fourth Gospel we have the supreme 
and final form of the theology of the new dispen- 
sation. No adequate summing up of its inmost 
teachings, which contain the very essence of Chris- 
tian truth, has ever been made. Westcott, in his 
invaluable commentary, has proved conclusively: 
(1) That the writer was a Jew; (2) That he was 
a Palestinian Jew (3) That he was an eyewitness 
of the events which he narrated; (4) That its 
author was an apostle. The conclusion is there- 
for irresistible that the Apostle John wrote the 
Fourth Gospel. He alone fulfilled all of these 
conditions. Where in either the first or second 
century, within the apostolic circle or outside of 
it, can we find a man capable of putting into liter- 
ary form such a philosophy of religion, such a 
Gospel of love, such a satisfying doctrine of the 
Incarnation, such witness to the Divine Sonship 
of Jesus Christ, and penetrated throughout by a 
spirituality it is impossible to exaggerate, if not 
St. John? Peter might have risen to the perform- 
ance of.such a work, and Paul was capable of 
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it, though the order of mind in each case was dif- 
ferent. Humanly speaking, Peter or Paul was 
as fitted as John for the task, but Christian history 
in the process of its unfolding had progressed far 
beyond the lives of both of them when the Gospel 
under consideration was composed. Beyond them 
the immeasurable inferiority of all other known 
writers makes it impossible to even lodge the in- 
sinuation that another might have executed it. 
Those who deny the authorship of Hebrews to 
St. Paul stand ready to name Barnabas, Apollos, 
Titus, Mark, or Luke as its gifted writer. But 
the devout, learned, and voluble assailants of St. 
John’s authorship of the Fourth Gospel can not 
name a man whose claims are worthy of a mo- 
ment’s consideration. Apart from its philosoph- 
ical spirit the personality of the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel is its most prominent peculiarity. 
In attempting to distinguish this person as an- 
other than John, Keim makes himself ridiculous, 
while Weiszicker in ascribing it to one of J ohn’s 
disciples, or to a member of the Christian school 
which he founded at Ephesus, makes the single 
induction which the facts he enumerates will not 
justify. Hither of these great critics finds it im- 
possible to respond to the request of liberal schol- 
ars, ‘‘Name the Author.”’ 

The scheme on which the Fourth Gospel is com- 
posed has naturally attracted attention. The 
Synoptic Gospels are put together apparently 
without plan. We may divide and subdivide them 
to suit our individual convenience, and one out- 
line is about as defensible as another. It is ex- 
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actly the opposite with St. John’s Gospel. Every 
scene which he selects from the life of Christ is 
carefully put before the reader and skillfully ar- 
ranged to lead up to the comprehensive confession 
of Thomas in the upper room, ‘‘My Lord and my 
God.”’ 

The object of the Gospel is to a large extent 
determined by the scheme of its composition. St. 
John plainly tells us what his purpose was. His 
object was not to write a life of Christ nor to 
multiply accounts of nature miracles and miracles 
of healing. Two great truths were full and clear 
in his mind, and these he kept present in every 
line of his composition. First, Jesus is the Christ, 
and second, Jesus was the Son of God. The first 
of these truths was primarily for the Jew, the 
second as distinguishably for the Gentile, but both 
of them united are for the unbelieving of all times, 
and on the steps of these two great assertions 
mankind was to rise until they were able to dis- 
cern in Jesus Christ the light of the world. We 
have thus reached the complete illumination which 
John in his introduction had foretold was to be ac- 
complished, and can exclaim with Herder that this 
is ‘‘the echo of the older Gospels in the upper 
choirs.”’ 

In the letter denominated the First Epistle of 
John we have, so far as internal evidence points 
and historical probability indicates, the last utter- 
ance of St. John, and the final word of New Testa- 
ment Scripture. It was an encyclical letter sent 
to the Churches of Asia, not to the Parthians, as 


was once believed. It comprises an appendix to 
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his Gospel, and is a practical commentary upon 
it. The Church was for the time being free from 
persecution. It had been established in all the 
strategic centers of the Roman world, and was 
now entering upon the stages of growth and de- 
velopment, from which come heresies, schisms, 
and which require pastoral oversight. The epis- 
tle has in it a minor tone, which seems to bear out 
the supposition that the sands of John’s life were 
fast running out at the time of its composition, 
and that it was a farewell of the single apostle 
remaining to the company of believers gathered 
through the influence and ministry of The Twelve 
through threescore years and ten. The tone of 
finality is distinguishable, and every sentence 
comes as though weighted with the solemn con- 
viction that it is the author’s ‘‘last hour.’’ 
Coupled with this impression of farewell there 
is another characteristic of the first epistle, that 
of authority. Wong primacy in the Church, or 
some consciousness of having earned the right to 
be heard, leads St. John in this letter to adopt a 
magisterial tone. There is no passionate claim to 
being an apostle such as St. Paul once made, nor 
does he remind his readers that he is the last of 
the apostolic band. But like some pope he speaks 
ex cathedra. He takes it for granted that they are 
already informed of the whole evidence and tenor 
of the gospel movement and never once stops to 
argue. With the same majesty of thought and 
simplicity of language we have before noted he 
states the truth and leaves it as though no one 
would think of questioning it. Every sentence is 
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penned as though he was conscious of resistless 
authority, and that back of him was the universal 
recognition that he had seen and heard and 
handled the eternal Word. 

The fundamental difference which distin- 
guishes it from his Gospel is the ethical teaching 
it contains. In thought and expression a close 
harmony is observed between Gospel and Hpistle, 
but in this farewell encyclical the principles of 
Christian living, consequent upon the indwelling 
of Christ, claim attention. The Gospel suggests 
principles which the Epistle explicitly lays down. 
The work of the pastor-teacher had already suc- 
ceeded to the efforts of ‘‘founder’’ of the Church. 
Therefore line upon line and precept upon precept 
he fixes plainly and unmistakably the conduct 
which is sure to characterize true believers. 

It is impossible to review the work of John 
as a writer. Before he reached the period of his 
finished work the ambition which had flamed up 
in his young manhood was put aside or had been 
fed into the flame of that higher ambition which 
Christ Himself promised should be fully realized. 
He speaks the language of a Son of God and of 
a soul basking in the sunlight of the Eternal 
Presence. A heart of love like his is not easily 
understood by dwellers in the valley. He lived 
too near the great White Throne to be interpreted 
by desert pilgrims. Fellowship with the Son of 
God is the sole criterion by which to measure his 
divine composition. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
GLIMPSES THROUGH TRADITION 


Tue appeal to tradition for the purpose of under- 
standing a custom or ceremony occasions none 
of the suspicion which attaches to it when it is 
consulted in order to establish a disputed miracle 
or a point of doctrine. Caution is proper when 
matters of faith are in question. If the traditions 
refer to non-essentials, we may respect if we do 
not obey them. For example, we can easily credit 
a tradition which informs us that the ‘‘fathers”’ 
employed the alternate method of reading the 
Psalter; that there was a custom in the early 
Church of bowing when the Apostles’ Creed was 
recited; that they knelt during prayer; that they 
used the Doxology and a Collect after the sermon; 
and that they practiced the pouring of the bap- 
tismal water on the head. All these and other 
like inconsequentials approved by common au- 
thority we may accept and practice if we wish so 
to do. It should be understood, however, that 
there would be a propriety in their practice in- 
dependent of any utterance tradition might make 
concerning them. 

A judicious jealousy for the preservation of 
the gospel in its purity has raised a barrier 
against the use of these traditional auxiliaries in 
explaining the Scriptures. All of the multiplied 
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writings purporting to be of apostolic composition 
like the Gospels ‘‘according to the Hebrews’’ or 
‘Caccording to the Egyptians,’’ and the long list 
of Acts and Epistles claiming reverence by nature 
of their contents, but plainly apocryphal because 
of the vulgar tattle in which they indulge, have 
been excluded from the Canon. After diligent 
and careful inquiry those books only have been 
pronounced canonical which are marked by re-. 
serve and which continue to serve as vehicles for 
holy thought and spiritual self-possession. We 
know that many Christian compositions of the 
first century’ have been lost. The very fact that 
these manuscripts were rejected as being un- 
worthy to be read in the Churches, as in the case of 
certain apocryphal books, would militate against 
their preservation. Much that remains purport- 
ing to have been composed in the apostolic age 
was evidently prepared by the weak and unin- 
structed, or forged long afterwards, and possesses 
no claim whatever upon our belief. With the im- 
portant problem of the necessity of setting up 
the canon of Scripture we shall not attempt to 
deal. Partly it resulted from the secularizing of 
the Christian faith and the proclamation of apos- 
tolic institutions and a baptismal confession. But 
mainly it grew out of the flood of puerile and 
forged compositions by which the second and third 
centuries were deluged. Happily, all of those 
narratives circulated in the early Church to which 
suspicion may justly attach have resolutely been 
barred out of the New Testament. 

Thake 1:1-2; 1 Cor. 5:9; 3 John 9, 
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_ There is a propriety also in consulting tra- 
dition for apostolic biographical purposes, and 
we are fully warranted in the few traditional ref- 
erences we have employed and the credence we 
have given to them. The apostles were heard 
and observed by great crowds of people, and those 
moved by their doctrine or enraged by their re- 
buke would not soon forget their addresses or lose 
sight of the circumstances which attended their 
appeals. Their personal appearance, voice, and 
gesture would long have a place in their memory, 
and it may be fairly concluded that for some time 
after the last of the apostles were dead the Chris- 
tian communities were richly stored with particu- 
lars concerning them. These must have been the 
subject of frequent conversations on the part of be 
believers, and were communicated by letters and 
by travelers throughout the whole Church. No 
doubt the narratives were soon enlarged by repe- 
tition and corrupted by misuse. We have already 
seen how St. John found it necessary to contradict 
one of these distorted statements. Moreover, tra- 
ditions were manufactured by heretical sects and 
by those who had a purpose to subserve. Asa rule, 
however, some slight admixture of truth remained 
in the traditions that can be traced definitely be- 
fore the middle of the second century. At any rate 
there is no temptation to credulity on our part. 
The verification of these traditions is not a ques- 
tion of faith, but rather a matter of historical 
and literary interest. 

As might be expected, tradition was early busy 
with St. John. The home which he furnished 
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Mary, the mother of Jesus, the care which he ex- 
ercised over her, the prosperity which attended 
him while she lived, and the thousand providences 
which attended his career were all freely ampli- 
fied and reiterated. One of the most interesting 
concerns his banishment to the island of Patmos. 
Ireneus, Eusebius, and Jerome record it, and say 
that it took place under the Emperor Domitian.’ 
Later evidence and the testimony afforded by the 
critical consideration of the time when the Apoca- 
lypse was composed, and its cabalistic under- 
standing, favor placing the banishment under the 
Emperor Nero. The question of his banishment 
is probably settled if the time when it occurred 
remains an open question. Banishment was a 
favorite punishment in the Roman State. It was 
a kind of capital punishment called Capitis dimi- 
nutio, because the city thereby lost a head, or citi- 
zen. John’s banishment was a deportatio, the 
severest kind of exile, as his estate was forfeited 
and he was delivered bound on shipboard to be 
transported at the emperor’s pleasure. 

The story that St. John was sent as a prisoner 
to Rome and there cast into a caldron of boiling 
oil, perhaps the most widely circulated of the tra- 
ditions concerning him, rests wholly on the au- 
thority of Tertullian. Some peculiarly trying or- 
deal may underlie it, but the story as Tertullian 


1 About this time also the beloved disciple of Jesus, John the apostle 
and evangelist, still surviving, governed the Churches of Asia, after his 
return from exile on the island, and the death of Domitian. . 

For after the tyrant was dead, coming from the island of Patmos to 
Ephesus, he went also when called to the neighboring regions of the 
Gentiles.—Eusebius, Book III, Chap. 28. 
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repeats it is plainy apocryphal and on the same 
plane as the narrative of Augustine, who says 
that he drained the poisoned cup without being 
harmed in the least by it. The statement of Ire- 
neus, that meeting the heretic Cerinthus at the 
bath at Ephesus, he rushed out to avoid the de- 
struction which he feared would result to the 
building because of Cerinthus’s presence, is im- 
probable. What slight basis of fact it contains 
relates probably to some refusal of fellowship 
with the heretic. The narrative of Clement of 
Alexandria, quoted by Eusebius, about the tender 
love with which the aged apostle watched over a 
youth who had once been singled out by him and 
commended to the Church, and afterwards fell 
into evil courses, may in its main features be re- 
garded as authentic. The same is true of the ac- 
count of Jerome, who relates that when St. John 
was too old to walk he was carried to the meetings 
of the Christians, and often repeated to them the 
single admonition, ‘‘Little children, love one an- 
other.”’ 

The one tradition concerning St. Peter which 
needs to be investigated is that which asserts his 
bishopric in Rome. This legend is so famous, is 
so far-reaching in its influence, underlying as it 
does the whole question of the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome, and rests on such slight historical 
foundation that it ought not to pass unchallenged. 
Where whole volumes have been devoted to this 
single topic and failed to carry general convic- 
tion, the utter impossibility of reaching a satis- 
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factory conclusion in half a dozen paragraphs is 
to be expected. But it may be well at least to 
review the evidence for and against it. 

There is no Scriptural argument for St. 


Peter’s Roman visit, much less episcopate, unless ~ 


it can be proved that St. Peter used the name of 
Babylon for Rome in 1 Peter 5:13. It is asserted 
that St. Peter could not have written from the real 
Babylon, as the city was at that time ruined and 
deserted. But a city near to the ancient site bore 
the ancient name, and was admittedly a great 
center for Jewish trade and culture. Moreover, 
he may have used the word Babylon to describe 
the district, as was done by at least one Jewish 
historian. But still more against any such hy- 
pothesis it must be admitted that the geographical 
order observable in the names Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia is more natural 
to one writing from the real Babylon than from 
Rome. To the argument from Scripture may be 
added the supposed Latinisms of the Gospel of 
Mark, which we have already shown belong to 
Mark himself, rather than to Rome. They crept 
in altogether irrespective of the city or place in 
which Mark composed the Gospel. 

The patristic evidence is so halting and imper- 
fect as to hardly be worthy of consideration. 
Clemens Romanus says that he ‘‘bore witness,’’ 
using the term which implies martyrdom. He 
does not say where this occurred, and as it may 
allude to his death at Babylon or Jerusalem in 
testimony of his faith, has no bearing whatever. 
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Eusebius’ quotes Dionysius of Corinth (165) as 
implying that both Peter and Paul taught in Italy, 
but as it is coupled with a statement that these 
two worthies jointly founded the Church at Cor- 
inth, it is not worth consideration. Gaius, ac- 
cording to the same book and chapter of Eusebius, 
says that their ‘‘trophies’’ were to be seen in the 
Vatican and by the Ostian Road. Tertullian re- 
peats the statement, but as it is in connection with 
the tale about John being plunged into the caldron 
of boiling oil at the Latin gate, it is probably 
as apocryphal as its context. 

No one of the fathers, therefore, down to the 
time of Origen records anything by which so im- 
portant a circumstance can be established. Origen 
(254) is quoted by Eusebius as giving unequivocal 
testimony to St. Peter’s martyrdom in Rome in 
the following words: ‘‘Peter appears to have 
preached through Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cap- 
padocia, and Asia to the Jews that were scattered 
abroad: who also finally coming to Rome was cru- 
ecified with his head downward, having requested 


1 But likewisea certain ecclesiastical writer, Caius by name, who was 
born about the time of Zephyrntius, bishop of Rome, disputing with 
Proclus, the leader of the Phrygian sect, gives the following statement 
respecting the places where the earthly tabernacles of the apostles 
were laid. But I can show, says he, the trophies of the apostles; for if 
you will go to the Vatican, or to the Ostian Road, you will find the 
trophies of those who have laid the foundations of this Church, and 
that both suffered martyrdom about the same time. Dionysius, bishop 
of Corinth, bears the following testimony in his discourse addressed to 
the Romans: “This likewise, you by means of this admonition have 
mingled the flourishing seed that had been planted by Peter and Paul 
at Rome and in Corinth. For both of these having planted us at 
Corinth, likewise instructed us; and having in like manner taught in 
Italy, they suffered martyrdom about the same time.”—Husebius, Book 
II, Chap. 26. 
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of himself to suffer in this way.’’—Husebius, Book 
III, Chapter I. 

To begin with, Origen, if correctly quoted by 
Eusebius, simply ventures his opinion from the 
standpoint of the middle of the third century. 
The word translated ‘‘appears’’ is so qualified 
that it raises distrust in our minds, not only about 
the currency of the tradition at that time, but in 
regard to its verification by Origen. He bases the 
scene of St. Peter’s labors, so far as we can judge, 
wholly upon the address of his letters to the Jews 
of the Dispersion, though he probably never vis- 
ited some of the Churches. When it is remem- 
bered that though pre-eminent as a theologian 
Origen was easily imposed upon by apocryphal 
stories and in many things was obscure and am- 
biguous; and that he is corroborated by no one 
of the fathers of an earlier date, we are justi- 
fied in suspecting that he founded his statement 
upon the elaborate apocrypha of the Ebionite 
heretics, or upon the same sources from which 
the Clementine Homilies and the replica of them, 
the ‘‘Recognitions,’’ took their rise. These are 
confessedly untrustworthy. When to this con- 
tribution of Origen you add the story of a 
pseudo St. Ambrose at least a century and half 
later, who relates the vision on the Appian 
Road, you have summed up all that the fathers 
have to say—which means that there is only 
the unsupported and equivocal testimony of 
Origen infiltrated through the work of Eusebius. 
Still later allusions to St. Peter’s residence and 
episcopate in Rome grow more definite as they re- 
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cede in point of time, but the multitude of later 
writers who testify to it are less competent as 
witnesses than the critical scholars of our own 
time. 

When we come to summarize the evidence 
against his ever having been in Rome, the con- 
viction deepens to certainty that the whole nar- 
rative is the manufactured tradition of a later age. 
First, the silence of Scripture, though it can not 
be absolutely determinative, is a very weighty 
argument, and can not be answered except by full 
and ample explanation, A comparatively com- 
plete account of his life is recorded until the strife 
with St. Paul at Antioch, and there is no sugges- 
tion that he ever went to Rome. This in itself 
weighs little or nothing at all. But in the nature 
of things the silence of the Hpistle to the Romans 
and the last chapter of the Acts prove that Peter 
could not have labored in Rome before A. D. 60, 
when Paul arrived there as a prisoner. Nor is it 
probable that St. Paul in all the letters which he 
writes both to and from that city, and in which 
he mentions a number of individuals as fellow- 
workers and helpful to him, would have omitted 
Peter had he been there. Aristarchus, Marcus, 
Jesus called Justus, Luke, Crescens, Titus, and 
Tychicus, Eubulus, Pudens, and Claudia, are all 
mentioned, but no notice whatever is taken of 
Peter. Why? He was not there and there was no 
need of it. This, if Peter was there, is all the 
more unexplainable in Luke. He records many 
of the journeys of St. Peter, his preaching at sev- 
eral comparatively unimportant places, his speech 
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at the Council at Jerusalem, and yet on a matter 
so interesting and vital as the labors of St. Peter 
at Rome he has not one syllable. 

The further Scriptural argument from the use 
of Babylon to date his first epistle remains to be 
considered. Eusebius quotes certain fathers in 
proof that this city was Rome, alluded to under 
the figurative symbolism of the Apocalypse. That 
for Babylon we should read Rome seems vital to 
the whole question of St. Peter’s Roman residence, 
and naturally those who follow the tradition are 
compelled to so interpret it. But it is fair to put 
it down as a wresting of the records to avoid being 
thrown out of court. The second letter contains a 
foreboding of his approaching death. If, therefore, 
it was written at Babylon, the Roman martyrdom 
is practically disproved. It is unnatural that a 
symbolic term belonging to an apocalyptic vision 
should be used in the simple message of a salu- 
tation. It would not be intelligible and presumes 
the composition and circulation of the Apocalypse 
to have occurred early enough so that not only the 
use of Babylon for Rome could have been noted 
by St. Peter, but that its wide circulation would 
cause it to be understood by uninitiated readers. 
It is possible, but the improbability which attaches 
to it shows the straits in which the defense of this 
legend lands its defenders. 

There is great weight also in the silence of 
several of the immediate successors of the apostles 
in regard to it. The case of Clemens Romanus 
isin point. He wrote two Epistles to the Church 
at Corinth which have been held in deservedly 
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high esteem. The first of these Eusebius called 
“<The wonderful epistle of St. Clement,’’ and was 
declared by him to have been read in the public 
assemblies of the primitive Church. In the third 
chapter of this epistle he illustrates the disorder 
and strife which follow envy ‘‘by the brave ex- 
amples of our own age.’’ Paul, ‘‘preaching both 
East and West’’ he describes as ‘‘having traveled 
to the utmost bounds of the West,’’ and at last 
suffering ‘‘martyrdom by the command of the 
governors.’’ ‘‘Peter underwent not one or two 
but many sufferings till at last being martyred.”’ 
It can not fail to attract notice that whereas Paul 
is certified to as preaching both Kast and West, 
and moreover was put to death by the ‘‘govern- 
ors,’’ Peter is dismissed in a sentence which from 
its vagueness with respect to everything save his 
martyrdom shows conclusively that the details of 
time and place were well known to have been out- 
side of Rome or were altogether unknown in Rome 
in the days of Clement. Had Peter’s Roman visit 
then been a matter of knowledge, every analogy 
required him to mention it. It is easier to believe 
that Peter was not in Rome. Coupled to this the 
silence of one hundred and ninety years, or until 
Eusebius quotes Origen, and the conclusion is 
forced that if the early Church knew of Peter’s 
work in Rome the knowledge of it had died out 
in the Church by 250 A. D. 

But all of these arguments, negative in charac- 
ter, take vigor and finality from the fact that we 
are able to trace the rise of the tradition at the 
end of the fourth century. The world was plung- 
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ing once more into barbarism. The imperial 
power was broken, and rival generals contested 
for the purple while wild hordes of barbarians 
poured in and desolated whole provinces. Rome 
itself was waning in power. It had been deserted 
by the emperors, who preferred to reign at Con- 
stantinople. The queen of the cities had been re- 
peatedly sacked, and, desolated by famine and 
plague, was abandoned by the Patrician class. In 
despair men hid themselves in caves or buried 
themselves in monasteries. Eusebius published 
his quotation from Origen about 340 A. D. The 
second general Council of Chalcedon assigned to 
the bishop of Constantinople the first rank after 
the bishop of Rome in 381 A. D. While this ri- 
valry between the bishops of Rome and Constanti- 
nople was going on, Innocent I (402-417) first in- 
stituted the claim that the primacy of the Roman 
See was derived from St. Peter; that Christ had 
delegated to Peter supreme power as the chief 
of the apostles; and that he, as the successor to 
St. Peter, affirmed by Eusebius to have been cru- 
cified at Rome, was entitled to his jurisdiction 
and privileges. Soon the pseudo Ambrose tale 
was ready concerning our Lord’s appearance to 
Peter, and the question of the weak-hearted head 
of the Church ‘‘Domine, quo vadis.’? Forty years 
afterward Leo I, recognizing the full force of this 
claim, adopted it, entrenched himself behind it, 
and enforced it with all the energy of true great- 
ness. The claim was preposterous and an insult 
to the intelligence and learning of the world. But 
such yet was the magic of the word Rome, and 
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so comparatively inferior were the other prelates 
of the time that it was practically accepted by the 
bishops of the empire. A motley crowd of com- 
positions continued to emanate from all over the 
See, in which the authors expounded the old tra- 
ditions and manufactured new ones. The Km- 
peror Valentinian III published a rescript or- 
daining that none should venture to resist or doubt 
‘‘the primacy of the Pope which the Lord Himself 
had instituted.’? Thus practically within one 
hundred and ten years from the publication of 
Eusebius’s history, the legend of Peter’s bishop- 
ric in Rome took its rise, was claimed by the Ro- 
man See, and given authority of law by the em- 
peror’s edict. The age demanded a central 
autocrat and found him in the bishop of Rome, 
Leo the Great. The use which Leo I made of this 
tradition raises him to the height of a genius. 
Paul at any rate was in Rome. The date and 
place of his martyrdom remains undetermined, 
and every probability fixes it at Rome during the 
Neronian persecution. It may well have occurred 
at Tre Fontane. But this glimpse at a tradition 
is worth taking to develop a single fact. Curiously 
enough, though much that concerns St. Paul in 
Rome is susceptible of proof, and all is supposable 
and the entire story that relates to St. Peter’s resi- 
dence and bishopric in Rome is hazy and decidedly 
doubtful, St. Peter is the saint in Rome. Among 
the earliest of the Roman Mosaics found at Ra- 
venna, and which date back to the fifth century, 
St. Peter is found sustaining the throne of Christ 
alone. It was thought immovable and firm with- 
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out St. Paul as an additional buttress. Peter was 
all in all. It is easily seen how on the secession 
of the Protestant Church Peter fell into disrepute 
as being in some unaccountable fashion the prop- 
erty of the Roman See. His effigies in England 
and Scotland were exposed to destruction, and all 
over Germany St. Peter was derisively put for- 
ward with the crowing cock. If the Tibingen 
school of criticism had founded the quarrels of 
Peter and Paul in the sixteenth and not in the 
first century they could have proved their case. 
Those were disputatious days, and Peter, the en- 
thusiastic, devoted, and somewhat rash apostle, 
veiled his head before the intrepid, intellectual, 
and subtle Paul. St. Paul still continues the 
saint of Protestantism. It is explainable on many 
grounds. First, Peter is monopolized by the Ro- 
mans, and again, St. Paul is less in repute among 
the ultramontane bishops; again undeniably Prot- 
estantism appeals more and more in the very na- 
ture of the things to the educated and the thought- 
ful. With all such Paul will continue to fill the 
place of a saint. 

The legend concerning the origin of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed is another of those interesting yet 
vague and untraceable notions which permeated 
the literature of the Church in the early centuries. 
It is affirmed by St. Ambrose ‘‘that the twelve 
apostles, as skillful artificers assembled together, 
and made a key by their common advice that is the 
creed; by which the darkness of the devil is dis- 
closed that the light of Christ may appear.’’ Still 
others following this fable, or the one which St. 
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Ambrose himself quotes, stated that every apos- 
tle inserted an article so that the creed is divided 
into twelve articles. The particular article in- 
serted by each particular apostle reads as follows: 


Peter, 1. I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
John, 2. Maker of Heaven and earth, 

James, 3. And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord 
Andrew, 4. Who was conceived by the Holy Gost, born 
of the Virgin Mary, 

Philip, 5. Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 

dead and buried. 
Thomas, 6. He descended into hell, the third day he rose 


from the dead 

Bartholomew, 7. He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth at the 
right hand of God, the Father Almighty, 

Matthew, 8. From thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

James the Less, 9. I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy catholic 
church, the communion of saints, 

Simon Zelotes,10. The forgiveness of sins, 

Thaddeus, 11. The resurrection of the body, 

Matthias, 12. And the life everlasting. Amen. 


It is not demonstrated that any creed emanated 
from the apostles. Had they promulgated any 
articles of faith it is not likely that Luke would 
have passed them by without mention. Moreover, 
the diversity of creeds in the early Churches, dif- 
fering not only in forms of expression but in whole 
articles, shows that the basis of the creed was 
even not composed by the apostles; or that the 
Churches founded by the apostles did not preserve 
their teaching in the original form. Irenzus in- 
deed asserts that the Celtic Churches, those in 
Germany, Liberia, Italy, Libya, Hgypt, and the 
East, have the same apostolic confession. The 
Church of Rome had a fixed baptismal confession, 
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as we know both from Ireneus and Tertullian. 
The persistency and persuasiveness with which 
Trenzeus sets up an apostolic rule of faith shows 
that he at least had a rigidly formulated creed and 
an interpretation of it. As he knew the traditions 
of the Church of Asia, and had sat at the feet 
of Polycarp, his confidence may have been based 
on a sure historical recollection. 

But it is more reasonable to suppose that the 
Apostles’ Creed was an expansion of the baptis- 
mal formula which took place in the age succeed- 
ing the apostles. The first profession of belief* 
was in the name of the Lord Jesus. But this was 
soon superseded by the simple expression taken 
from the First Gospel, consisting of ‘‘In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’? This is the framework on which all 
creeds used in both the Hastern and Western 
Churches were formed. It is easy to trace the 
process by which it was probably expanded; Paul 
(Gal. 1:8, 9) said that justification by faith was 
the one indispensable test of a genuine Christian 
profession. John asserted the same thing with 
reference to the incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ. Peter and James, the latter judged by 
his epistle, were practical and ethical. St. Peter 
at least four times in his two letters speaks of 


1 Acts 2:88, 8:12, 16, 10: 48, 19:5. There was a time when the majority 
of Christians knew themselves to be such, (1) because they had the 
‘Spirit,’ and found in that an indestructible guarantee of their Chris- 
tian position; (2) because they observed all the commandments of 
Jesus. But when these guarantees died away and when at the same 
time the most diverse doctrines that were threatening to break up the 
Church were preached in the name of Christianity, the fixing of tra- 
dition necessarily became the supreme task.—Harnack, History of 
Dogma, Vol. II, page 25. 
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God the Father, so that the Petrine contribution 
to the creed may not be so wide of the mark after 
all. The resurrection had been from the first a 
prime matter of testimony, and in almost every 
sermon the crucifixion, death, and burial of Christ 
were alluded to and at least presupposed. Hereti- 
cal objections to the Person of Christ compelled 
the Church to interpret the Son named in the bap- 
tismal formula, and not until after Nicea do we 
imagine that the article relating to the Holy 
Ghost was incorporated. The ‘‘descended into 
hell’’ was introduced into the creed after the be- 
ginning of the seventh century, and so likewise the 
phrases ‘‘the communion of saints’’ and ‘‘the life 
everlasting,’’ though the latter might well have 
been included from the first. That no occasion 
requiring these particular points of profession 
arose may explain their omission. ‘‘The descent 
into hell’’ is an outgrowth of the apocryphal epis- 
tle of Nicodemus, which with its legendary and 
fantastic details testifies to the widespread tra- 
ditional belief in the literal interpretation to the 
Petrine passage referring to Christ preaching to 
the spirits in prison. Its bearing upon the doc- 
trine of purgatory and the intermediate state of 
the dead is at once perceived. The Apostles’ 
Creed is a growth, and was never known to the 
apostles. 

The tradition which postpones the separation 
of The Twelve until after the death of the virgin 
mother in 40 A. D., for which they were com- 
manded to wait, is joined on the one hand to John 
and on the other to Peter. It assigns to the latter 
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the date for his entrance upon his Episcopal See 
at Rome, and at the same time releases John from 
the filial duties enjoined upon him at the cruci- 
fixion. The division of the ancient world into 
twelve parts for which the apostles cast lots on 
their last night together, belongs to art rather 
than to tradition. The story of Hegesippus, pre- 
served by Eusebius, that the grandchildren of the 
Apostle Thaddeus were sought out by informers 
and brought before the Emperor Domitian, may 
have some slight element of truth inhering in it. 
Their hands, roughened by toil, shown to an em- 
peror may set forth in parabolic form how in the 
beginning of the Church ‘‘not many wise, not 
many mighty after the flesh’’ were called. The 
tradition of a Roman emperor offering a place to 
Christ in the Pantheon seems absolutely worth- 
less, though more truth may inhere in it than in 
the fable of letters by Seneca to Paul, and letters 
in reply by Paul to Seneca. St. Jerome seems to 
have agreed that as Seneca may have been in 
Cesar’s household he joined in the salutation to 
the brethren at Philippi, and therefore he thought 
himself justified in placing Seneca among the il- 
lustrious writers of the Christian Church. The 
letters of Herod to Pilate; the report of Pilate 
‘‘to the most potent, august, dreadful, and divine 
Augustus,’’ with the accounts of Pilate’s trial, 
condemnation, and death are all such clumsy for- 
geries that we are tempted to wish that they might 
long since have been swallowed up and lost in 
passing centuries. 

_ The whole subject of traditions and apocryphal 
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literature seems to carry us back to the forewarn- 
ing of St. Peter, who said, ‘‘We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy; whereunto ye do well that 
you take heed as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn and the day-star arise in 
your hearts.’’ Before the centuries of apocryphas 
and heresies and hierarchies, and coming trium- 
phant through them, there are the well established 
verities of the incarnation, divine life, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension. Concerning it all we do well 
to accept the testimony of the primate of The 
Twelve, who in order that these things might be 
in eternal remembrance after his death, testified 
as follows: ‘‘For we have not followed cunningly 
devised fables when we made known unto you 
the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but were eyewitnesses of His majesty. For He 
received from God the Father honor and glory, 
when there came such a voice to him from the 
excellent glory, This is My beloved Son in whom 
T am well pleased. And this voice which came 
from Heaven we heard when we were with Him 
in the holy mount.’’ 
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THE APOSTLES IN ART.. 


Cuaracter study is not an easy branch of either 
literature or art. The libraries are full of biogra- 
phies which should never have been written, and 
the galleries are crowded with statues which would 
better never have been attempted. Let him who 
purposes to portray the qualities and character- 
istics of a great and good man first measure care- 
fully his qualifications for the task, and consider 
well the lasting injury that may result if the work 
be imperfectly done. It will be a serious, accu- 
sation against either the biographer or artist if 
by ill considered choice of subject or by imma- 
ture and hasty expression of his conclusions he 
minifies the influence which a great man left upon 
an age or dispensation. He has not only thus de- 
tracted from their fair fame, but robbed the living 
of a just appreciation of heroic souls who would 
otherwise stand as sources of inspiration and en- 
couragement. The only justification of a book or 
a statue is that by its vivid portrayal of the char- 
acter it describes, or the event which it narrates, 
our appreciation has been heightened, or our af- 
fections purified, and our emulation insured. 
Especially is this true as a standard of judg- 
ment for painters and sculptors who have rep- 
resented Christ and the twelve apostles. The 
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moral responsibility is immeasurably heightened 
in such an attempt. The ideals of thousands may 
be formed or corrected and elevated by a single 
statue or picture. Not only questions of taste 
and historic insight are to be considered in a 
group of The Twelve or a painting of Christ, but 
the whole conception of Christianity which civil- 
ization has formed, and the very fortunes of re- 
ligion are at stake in the beholders. The daily 
round of service for a believer may hinge on the 
attraction or repulsion of a figure carved in stone 
or cast in bronze to represent one or all of the 
twelve disciples, and the moral consciousness of 
what and why and by whom Christianity came 
may be clouded by a painting of Christ. Ordinary 
rules are not applicable in a sculpture of the 
twelve disciples. The places they occupied, the 
spiritual office they filled, their relationship to all 
_art, history, theology, and philosophy since then, 
presents them in a light far more important than 
that of the world’s greatest noblemen. 

Artis justly expected to embellish and idealize. 
Tf it fails so to do the only ‘motives for the re- 
production of a sacred subject are lost. If, on the 
other hand, the treatment of the subject through 
the medium of brush or chisel ennobles our ideals, 
and if it gives insight into the character and work 
of the subject, some inaccuracy of detail and a 
lack of correspondence to historical data may be 
overlooked. Precision is not a test of art. We 
are justified in the disgust with which we turn 
from many of the early representations of Peter. 
Though the traditional face is usually recognized, 
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he is degraded by coarseness and not idealized. 
It is therefore ill rendered. The commonest criti- 
cism of Raphael’s St. Paul Preaching at Athens 
is that it is historically inaccurate. ‘‘This,’’ say 
the critics, ‘‘is not Paul.’’? He is described in the 
Scriptures as small in stature, weak- -eyed, and 
having no graces of personal appearance. He 
should be pictured as worn with travel, stooping 
under the weight of Churches, anxious for his 
converts, harassed by grief at schisms, by his own 
haces: and by the hatred and indifference 
of civil rules. ‘‘This statue made from Raphael’s 
painting is magnificent,’’ they say, ‘‘but it is not 
Paul.’’ In spite of these criticisms it still remains 
the best Paul. He stands there like a god. With 
his dark redundant hair which almost hides his 
brow, a massive head and a bushy beard, he looks 
like Jupiter Ammon. It would be crude art in- 
deed that could represent Paul confronting the 
sages of philosophy on Mars’ Hill without im- 
porting some of the godlike into him. The imag- 
ination rests completely satisfied with Raphael’s 
work. Every feature is eloquent, every fold of 
the drapery speaks, and in that heroic figure we 
discern one who can confront intellectual heathen- 
ism in the very shadows of the Academy or Ly- 
ceum with the doctrine of Jesus and-the resur- 
rection. 

The twelve disciples were first represented in 
paintings and sculptures by Sheep. They were 
grouped together as passive and uniform figures 
with Christ in the center on a raised platform. 
But the attempts to discriminate their character 
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and individuality led, after the sixth century, to 
certain conventional forms which marks each of 
_them as distinctly as any twelve letters of the 
alphabet. We learn after running through one- 
half the galleries and churches of Europe to dis- 
tinguish the artistic character and attributes of 
the twelve disciples. We recognize Peter by the 
_keys which he always bears. This is in harmony 
with the historic passage in Matthew where the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven are presumably 
committed to his keeping. St. James is known by 
the pilgrim staff which he carries, and St. James 
the Less by “the fuller’s bar, the instrument of 
his death. Philip and Andrew may be recognized 
by the shape of their crosses, and Simon by the 
saw with which he is supposed to have been sawn 
asunder. Bartholomew always holds the knife 
with which he was flayed, and Thomas displays a 
Square, the emblem of the exact sciences. The 
long staff of Thaddeus ends always in a suggestive 
_ax, by which he perished; Matthew is distin- 
guished by a stylus in his right hand and a tablet 
on his knee; and St. John stands with eyes toward 
heaven, waiting for the revelation whieh he is 
prepared to transcribe. At his feet isthe eagle 
whose eye ean pierce straight into the eye of the 
sun, symbolizing the high things of the Godhead 
about which he wrote. 

We can scarcely look round a picture gallery 
or turn over a portfolio of prints or engravings 
such as pour in upon us by every mail from.Paris 
or Berlin, without perceiving how these conven- 
tional forms are associated with the twelve disci- 
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ples. The ideas back of them are all traditional 
and legendary, but when once you comprehend the 
feeling which produced them and study the tra- 
ditions upon which they are. founded, they be- 
come intelligible and familiar, and even illuminate 
the character and personality of the possessor. 
This traditional art, with its conventional forms, 
sprang out of traditional literature. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that these crosses, axes, and saws 
had their sole origin in the fancies of sculptors 
and painters. Back of the artists were dreaming 
monks, and beyond them the methods of persecu- 
tion in vogue for almost.three hundred years. The 
lives of the apostles were inaccessible save to the 
learned. During the early centuries the fagot and 
cross and ax were everywhere busy, and as the 
martyrs witnessed a good confession by their 
death, reverence gradually grew up for them. . 
This rapidly increased to veneration and adora- 
tion—even to worship. The conclusion was nat- 
ural that the twelve disciples who founded the 
faith, and who filled the gap between the cross of 
Christ and the crosses of the saints, were them- 
selves martyrs. Exaggerated fancy would fill in 
the details, and the most rigid theology would be 
unable to keep fancy within rational bounds. On 
reflection it becomes plain that, though the artist 
got his conception from the priests, he in. turn 
had it from the excited popular feeling which 
characterized the first Christian centuries. 

The conventional forms are thus accounted for, 
and must be observed. The originality of the 
artist must display itself above and beyond them. 
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Whenever the apostles appear in a series we ex- 
pect of course some degree of discriminating pro- 
priety, with regard to character, i in the face and 
figure of each. We read our Bible so little that 
we do not know that, meager as are the materials 
for a life of the twelve disciples contained in them, 
they reflect almost perfectly their personal char- 
acteristics. In the Gospel histories the apostles 
are consistently and beautifully distinguished in 
temper and bearing. Whether exhibited at length 
as in the cases of Peter and John, or merely 
touched upon like Thaddeus and Simon, each 
member of the apostolic company forms a distinct 
and dramatic personage, and the medieval leg- 
ends, wild as they are, accentuate the gospel in- 
dividuality and fill up the outlines there given. 
But to represent them in art as they are drawn 
in the Gospels requires the most exhaustive study 
of the only sources from which their character 
can be obtained; and intuitional knowledge of hu- 
man character, the utmost power of observation, 
and the quality of delicate expression—conditions 
which can only be fulfilled by a mind and hand 
of the very highest order. 

Almost every incident recorded of the twelve 
disciples has found.a:place'in art. Pictures of the 
childhood of Jesus often contain representations 
of the disciples in their childhood associated with 
Christ. James the Less, the son of Mary Cleopas; 
Simon and Jude, whom some account..brethren of 
Christ; James and John, sons of Mary’Salome, 
have all been grouped with Him. Certainly it is 
a charming idea to picture those as children play- 
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ing with Him who were afterwards to be the 
chosen ministers of His Word. 

Naturally, the calling of the disciples has been 
a common subject. One of the best representa- 
tions of this event is by Barrocio. Somewhat to 
our surprise, though on reflection it will seem 
properly enough, he has made Andrew and not 
Peter the principal person in the scene. Andrew 
kneels on the shore with open arms extended 
toward Christ, while Peter is seen in the distance 
getting out of the boat. But a better and perhaps 
the best picture of this subject is done as a fresco 
in the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican, by Ghirlan- 
dajo. The landscape as painted by him has in it 
a calm, beautiful lake. In the foreground Andrew 
and Peter kneel before Christ, while behind him 
are eight persons. Behind Andrew and Peter 
there are fifteen others. On the left in the dis- 
tance both of the disciples mentioned are seen 
leaving. their nets at the call of Christ, while on 
the right James and John also prepare to leave 
their boat at the command of Jesus. The picture 
is really made up of three distinct incidents 
wrought together, and is not, in fact, a call of the 
disciples at all, as only two, or at the best four 
of them, are presented. The artists say that too 
many personages are included in the groups, but 
so fine are the characters, heads, and draperies 
that we can not wish one of them absent. The 
rebuke of the disciples to the mothers who brought 
the children to Jesus, the healing of the demoniac 
after the disciples had failed to relieve him, the 
disciples asleep in the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
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the unbelief of Thomas are all familiar subjects. 
Most of the art representations figure Thomas 
as actually touching the side of our Lord. Besides 
these, nearly all of the parables and most of the 
miracles have become the subjects of both painters 
and sculptors. 

The Last Supper is altogether too important 
an event to have escaped frequent treatment by 
artists. The Last Supper gives special oppor- 
tunity for an artist to portray the different char- 
acters. No subject is superior to it for discrim- 
inating the family relationships which The Twelve 
sustained, for combining them into favorite 
groups, and for showing the effect on the differ- 
ent characters and temperaments of such an an- 
nouncement as that Christ was soon to be betrayed 
by one of them and crucified. 

The parting of the apostles is a beautiful sub- 
ject, and fully equal to the Last Supper as an op- 
portunity for delicate character portrayal. The 
wonder is that there are so few examples of it. 
The tradition is that after Pentecost they all as- 
sembled in a cave on the Mount of Olives. They 
continued in prayer until the night was far spent, 
and then arose and repeated the particular sen- 
tence of the Apostles’ Creed which is ascribed to 
each of them. Then they cast lots for the-coun- 
tries to which they should go on their evangelizing 
errand, and with an affectionate farewell they 
departed in the gray of dawn to the nations to 
which lot had assigned them to meet no more on 
earth. Save the crucifixion, we doubt if art can 
furnish a sublimer subject than the one which tra- 
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dition and legend supplies in this. parting of the 
apostles. The best treatment of it is a wood cut 
by Titian. ais: 
Sculptors rather than painters have. better 
idealized the twelve apostles. Sculpture is a si- 
lent art. It rests on high abstraction and is far 
removed from the turmoil and activity of life. 
Besides, there is something magnetic in marble, 
and the position that may be assigned to a figure 
done in stone or cast in bronze helps to make it 
real and impressive. Nearly every sculptor who 
has represented the twelve apostles has made 
himself famous by it. There is no more appro- 
priate decorations for the aisle of a church than 
the twelve apostles, and more and more we pre- 
dict that they will oceupy in Protestant decoration 
the place which the stations of the cross fill in 
Roman Catholic churches. Sets of the apostles 
are frequent i in devotional figures and prints, and 
so common that we need not particularize more 
than four or five of them. All of them will be 
found adequately described in a volume called 


~oomme Sacred and Legendary Art,’’ by Mrs, Jameson, 


from which we enumerate: 

1. A set by Raphael, which were engraved by 
Mare Antonius. They are graceful figures, each 
with his appropriate tribute and emblem. Though 
admirably distinguished in form and bearing, very 
little attention has been paid to ancient types. 
St. James the Less has been omitted to make room 
for St. Paul. 

2. The set by Lucas Van Leyden is smaller 
than the one by Raphael. They are magnificent 
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in feeling, and perfect examples of the character- 
istic German figures. 

3. H. S..Beham made a curious set which is 
ultra.German. They stand two and two together 
like a procession of old beggars. The workman- 
ship is exquisite, and but for the excess to which 
his nationality has carried him they would be 
second only to Raphael’s. .Beham made another 
set, and included in it the evangelists. They stand 
singly and are dressed like old Burgomasters. 
Even these have ardent admirers and defenders. 

4. Another German set which is familiar 
to travelers, and well-known by reduplications 
brought both to England and America, is the 
group on the tomb of St. Sebald in the church at 
Nuremberg. They were cast in bronze by Peter 
Vischer, stand about two feet high, and are re- 
markably fine. The expression of the heads, the 
simplicity of the attitudes, and the graceful dra- 
peries render them one of the best examples of 
sculptural treatment. Had they been wrought life 
size with the same success they would rank first. 
Even now they are worthy of a prominent place, 
and are in fine contrast to the mediocre repre- 
sentations which abound all over Europe. 

5. The five disciples by Albrecht Durer were 
evidently the beginning of what was intended to 
be a complete set of The Twelve. He gave them 
simple devotional treatment, and we can not but 
regret his failure to complete the other seven. 
Those finished are Paul, who was to displace 
Judas, Bartholomew, Thomas, Philip, and Mat- 
thew. 
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Three artists, by reason of the location of their 
work, by reason of the individuality imported into 
each single statue composing the group, and by 
artistic qualities of pose and heroic size, must 
stand pre-eminent as sculptors of The T'welve. 
Jacobelli, Bernini, and Thorwaldsen must bear 
the palm so far as statues of The Twelve go. All 
of them were exceedingly fortunate in finding a 
suitable place for their great masterpieces. Ar- 
chitecture, mural decorations, and light, as well as 
historical associations, all combine in St. Mark’s, 
Venice, St. John’s Lateran, Rome, and the Free 
Church, Copenhagen, to give to the apostles as 
finished by these masters and their students a dig- 
nity, simplicity, and heroic quality not to be found 
in any others. 

It was Jacobelli who made the group of statues 
which range along the top of the screen in front 
of the choir at St. Mark’s, Venice. They are sure 
to be remembered by all who have seen them. 
They haunt the dreams of artists, and color the 
imagination of people to whom statuary has meant 
little or nothing. As one stands before the choir 
in St. Mark’s and gazes up at them he will have 
an awakening suspicion that there is more in a 
statue than meets the eye, and that those twelve 
figures have a significance deeper than the esti- 
mate of a shop dealer, and beyond the hurried de- 
scription of a guide. Jacobelli reckoned well on 
certain associations and sympathies in the minds 
of the observer, and those who read their Bibles, 
and who have not wholly repudiated Christian 
feelings, will come again and again to gaze upon 
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them and to fix them indelibly in the memory. The 
Virgin and St. Mark oceupy the center, and six on 
either side those great, solemn apostles stand as 
though guarding the sacred place. Their dignity 
and nobility moves answering thoughts of dignity 
and nobleness, and multiplying incidents in the life 
of the apostles, in the history of Christianity, and 
in the Republic of Venice flit before the mind like 
shadows across the woodland. The graceful 
Campanile up which Napoleon rode his horse, the 
horses of St. Mark, the Doge’s Palace, the great 
Plaza, and the bridges along the Grand Canal are 
vulgar after an hour’s gaze at Jacobelli’s Twelve 
Apostles. 

Similar feelings are excited by the twelve 
apostles of the school of Bernini, placed in St. 
John’s Lateran at Rome. It is difficult to fully 
express their merit and to considerately indicate 
their demerit. They are inferior to the St. Mark’s 
group or to the Free Church group, just as Ro- 
manism is inferior to Catholic Christianity. They 
occupy places on the site where Constantine built 
the first great Basilica in honor of John the Bap- 
tist. They start thoughts of the age of martyrs, 
of the rise of the Church out of heathenism, of 
the long succession of popes, and of the great me- 
dizeval blackness called the Dark Ages, with its 
owls of ignorance and its bats of superstition. 
Everything except the figures is suggestive of the 
Roman hierarchy. This is the first great Hpis- 
copal church, and here have swarmed crowds of 
ambitious bishops, archbishops, and cardinals. 
From these tesselated floors prelates have gone 
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out to become popes; and legates, after saying 
mass here have gone as ambassadors to the great 
councils of the Church, on memorable crusades, 
and with bans of excommunication to great politi- 
cal sovereigns. 

But these statues of The Twelve are superior 
perhaps to either of the other groups mentioned, 
in that you begin to realize as you look at them 
what it cost to be an apostle. ‘‘Can ye be bap- 
tized with the baptism wherewith I am baptized?’’ 
carries its own interpretation before that great 
hollow-eyed, intent, and ecstatic Twelve. Those 
men, though we have not done so, stood nobly to 
their promise, and drank from the same cup of 
suffering. Here, as usual, Judas is displaced by 
Paul. Surely the Son of Loss made a woeful bar- 
gain and has ‘‘gone to his own.’? Who would not 
give thirty pieces of silver to stand in that group, 
in those resounding aisles, faithful and true to 
Jesus Christ? Poor Judas! a solemn obscurity 
hangs over that member of the apostolic com- 
pany. All about him is a silent, immovable 
shadow, save that one gigantic enormity. Indig- 
nation is tempered with pity before Bernini’s 
group. ‘‘No sublime tidings of salvation ever fell 
from his lips, no converts received baptism at 
his hands, no Church is called by his name, no. 
country claims the honor of his grave. Only ig- 
nominy preserves his name.’’? Not only has re- 
ligion banished him, but art, taking up religion’s 
quarrel with Judas, has relegated him to silence 
and oblivion. Bernini’s is a great group of mar- 
tyrs, and all of them save John, Thaddeus, and 
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Paul look the martyrs which they were. They 
bear in their bodies the marks of the Lord Jesus. 
Here at least something would be wanting if ful- 
ler’s bar, ax, cross, knife, and saw, instruments 
of their martyrdom, were absent. There is an 
ostentatious display of the muscles, and the phys- 
ical contortions of their martyrdom are repulsive 
and horrible. John and Thaddeus are athletic, 
and their youth has an exaggerated softness little 
in keeping with the stern mien of the others of the 
group. All are represented in moments of trans- 
port, astonishment, or ecstasy. They are placed 
on great pedestals, towering above the tallest hu- 
man, and stand out effectively against huge pil- 
lars. James, John, and Thaddeus must have been 
cousins, as all have the same face contour and the 
intuitive power indicated in a magnified degree. 
Simon was probably one of the midnight shep- 
herds who saw the Babe in the manger. The su- 
premacy of Peter is indicated in every line of 
his figure, and the shrewdness of a publican is 
not wholly obliterated from the evangelist Mat- 
thew’s face. Whoever has seen this group will 
call them up when far away. If he be a student 
or preacher the chances are that photographs of 
the statues will adorn his library, and under the 
study lamp in tranquil silence they will shine like 
saints. Bernini’s saints surely deserve a place 
in the calendar. 

It is worth a pilgrimage to Copenhagen to see 
the group of the great Dane artist, Thorwaldsen, 
in the Free Church. They form an important 
point in the history of sacred art. Like Bernini’s 
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Twelve, Thorwaldsen’s colossal’,marble statues 
are ranged along the great central aisle of the 
church. Paul again takes the place of Judas. 
Nothing can exceed their grandeur. The room is 
admirably lighted, and they stand out bold and 
well defined in all their symmetry. Hach of them 
exhibits the individuality displayed in the Gos- 
pels, and detailed attention is paid to the tradi- 


tional style of habit and dress. All are noble in (2 ) i 


their simplicity. St. James has his palmer’s hat 


& 


slung behind him. John’s face is manly, but fine | 


with womanly gentleness. Thorwaldsen himself, 
we are told, only worked on two of them—Peter 
and Paul—and those have an especial dignity and 
quietude. It is sacrilege to speak against them 
in Copenhagen, were one even disposed to do so. 
Professor John Wilson said fifty years ago con- 
cerning them, \‘‘The other day as we listened to 
the singing of a hymn by the crowded congrega-, 
tion, Christ seemed present with that Twelve.’’ 
We walk between these magnificent figures with 
a feeling of sublimity and awe. They make a long 
avenue of genius leading to the principal object 
of attraction in the church—the statue of Christ— 
as they form a long avenue of majestic men in the 
world’s history pointing to the life, doctrines, and 
salvation of the mightier Man of Galilee. 
Jacobelli’s group seemed like the vergers of 
a shrine; Bernini’s are the martyrs of a new re- 
ligion; but Thorwaldsen has made his Twelve the 
heroes of a triumphant faith. Success, conquest, 
and victory are pictured in every lineament and 
line. They never fished in the Lake of Gennes- 
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areth. They are not Galilean peasants, but Greek 
teachers, dressed like Roman senators. Crowds 
of students would follow teachers like them, and 
admiration would invent for them stories similar 
to those once told of Plato and Socrates. The 
white swan is in their bosoms, and the bees might 
suck the honey of wisdom from their kines Lt 
would be sufficient for me if a man, represented 
by any one of those statues, should dogmatize on 
anything. We would hasten away with the argu- 
ment of the Greek student, ‘‘Ipse dixit.’’ Unlike 
the celebrated Greek teachers, however, these men 
are of the patrician class. They might be disciples 
of Socrates, but they are at the same time Trib- 
unes, Consuls, and Imperators. The subjects are 
Hebrew, the heads are Greek, the bearing is all 
Roman. The exceeding merit of Thorwaldsen’s 
statues is that they gather up the prevailing spirit 
of Christian culture, the militant power of Chris- 
tendom, and compress and incarnate in men the 
didactic, robust, all-conquering, many-sided, high- 
souled genius of Christianity. If these men never 
walked by Galilee it could be believed of them that 
they would march from Jerusalem to Antioch, to 
Ephesus, to Athens, to Corinth, and Rome, and 
in the very center of the Forum crown one of their 
number king of the wide realm of the world. 
Here are pictured the men who within three hun- 
dred years seized the throne of the Roman Km- 
pire, elevated Constantine to the imperial dignity, 
and through him and his successors will reign 
until all dominion is under their Lord’s feet. 
Jacobelli, Bernini, Thorwaldsen—but the greatest 
of these is Thorwaldsen. 
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